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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Rebecca Copenhaver and Christopher Shields 


How far back does the history of philosophy of mind extend? In one sense, the 
entire history of the discipline extends no further than living memory. Construed 
as a recognized sub-discipline of philosophy, philosophy of mind seems to have 
entered the academy in a regular way only in the latter half of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. At any rate, as an institutional matter, courses listed under the name ‘Philoso¬ 
phy of Mind’ or ‘The Mind-Body Problem’ were rare before then and seem not 
to have become fixtures of the curriculum in Anglo-American universities until 
the 1960s. 1 More broadly, construed as the systematic self-conscious reflection on 
the question of how mental states and processes should be conceived in relation 
to physical states and processes, one might put the date to the late nineteenth or 
early twentieth century. 

One might infer on this basis that a six-volume work on The History of Philoso¬ 
phy of Mind extending back to antiquity is bound to be anachronistic: we cannot, 
after all, assume that our questions were the questions of, say, Democritus, work¬ 
ing in Thrace in the fifth century BC, or of Avicenna (Ibn-Sina), active in Persia in 
the twelfth century, or of John Blund, the Oxford- and Paris-trained Chancellor of 
the see of York from 1234-1248, or, for that matter, of the great German philoso¬ 
pher and mathematician Leibniz (1646-1716). One might on the contrary think it 
prima facie unlikely that thinkers as diverse as these in their disparate times and 
places would share very many preoccupations either with each other or with us. 

Any such immediate inference would be unduly hasty and also potentially mis¬ 
leading. It would be misleading not least because it relies on an unrealistically 
unified conception of what we find engaging in this area: philosophy of mind 
comprises today a wide range of interests, orientations, and methodologies, some 
almost purely a priori and others almost exclusively empirical. It is potentially 
misleading in another way as well, heading in the opposite direction. If we pre¬ 
sume that the only thinkers who have something useful to say to us are those 
engaging the questions of mind we find salient, using idioms we find congenial, 
then we will likely overlook some surprising continuities as well as instructive 
discontinuities across these figures and periods. 

Some issues pertinent to mental activity may prove perennial. Of equal impor¬ 
tance, however, are the differences and discontinuities we find when we investigate 
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questions of mind assayed in earlier periods of thought. In some cases, it is true, 
we find it difficult to determine without careful investigation whether difference 
in idiom suffices for difference in interest or orientation. For instance, it was once 
commonplace to frame questions about mental activity as questions about the 
soul, where today questions posed about the nature of the soul and its relation to 
the body are apt to sound to many to be outmoded or at best quaintly archaic. Yet 
when we read what, for instance, medieval philosophers investigated under that 
rubric, we are as likely as not to find them reflecting on such core contemporary 
concerns as the nature of perception, the character of consciousness, the relation 
of mental faculties to the body, and the problem of intentionality - and to be doing 
so in a manner immediately continuous with some of our own preoccupations. 

That said, even where upon examination we find little or no continuity between 
present-day and earlier concerns, this very difference can be illuminating. Why, 
for instance, is the will discussed so little in antiquity? Hannah Arendt suggests 
an answer: the will was not discussed in antiquity because it was not discovered 
before St. Augustine managed to do so in the third century. 2 Is she right? Or is the 
will in fact discussed obliquely in antiquity, enmeshed in a vocabulary at least ini¬ 
tially alien to our own? On the supposition that Arendt is right, and the will is not 
even a topic of inquiry before Augustine, why should this be so? Should this make 
us less confident that we have a faculty rightly called ‘the will’? Perhaps Augus¬ 
tine not so much discovered the will as invented it, to give it pride of place in 
his conception of human nature. A millennium later Thomas Aquinas contended 
that the will is but one power or faculty of the soul, as an intellectual appetite for 
the good (ST I 82, resp.). Is he right? Is the will as examined by Augustine and 
Aquinas the same will of which we ask, when we do, whether our will is free or 
determined? 

A study of the history of philosophy of mind turns up, in sum, some surprising 
continuities, some instructive partial overlaps, and some illuminating discontinui¬ 
ties across the ages. When we reflect on the history of the discipline, we bring 
into sharper relief some of the questions we find most pressing, and we inevitably 
come to ask new and different questions, even as we retire questions which we 
earlier took to be of moment. Let us reflect first then on some surprising continui¬ 
ties. Three illustrations will suffice, but they could easily be multiplied. 

First, consider some questions about minds and machines: whether machines 
can be conscious or otherwise minded, whether human intelligence is felicitously 
explicated in terms of computer software, hardware, or functional processes more 
generally. Surely such questions belong to our era uniquely? Yet we find upon 
reading some early modem philosophy that this is not so. In Leibniz, for instance, 
we find this striking passage, known as ‘Leibniz’s mill’: 

Imagine there were a machine whose structure produced thought, feel¬ 
ing, and perception; we can conceive of its being enlarged while main¬ 
taining the same relative proportions, so that we could walk into it as we 
can walk into a mill. Suppose we do walk into it; all we would find there 
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are cogs and levers and so on pushing one another, and never anything 
to account for a perception. So perception must be sought in simple sub¬ 
stances, not in composite things like machines. And that is all that can be 
found in a simple substance - perceptions and changes in perceptions; 
and those changes are all that the internal actions of simple substances 
can consist in. 

(Monadology § 17) 

Leibniz offers an argument against mechanistic conceptions of mental activity in 
this passage, one with a recognizably contemporary counterpart. His view may 
be defensible or it may be indefensible; but it is certainly relevant to questions 
currently being debated. 

Similarly, nearly every course in philosophy of mind these days begins with 
some formulation of the ‘mind-body problem’, usually presented as a descendant 
of the sort of argument Descartes advanced most famously in his Meditations, and 
defended most famously in his correspondence with Elisabeth of Bohemia. Cen¬ 
turies before Descartes, however, we encounter the Islamic polymath Avicenna 
(Ibn-Sina) wondering in detail about the question of whether the soul has or lacks 
quantitative extension, deploying a striking thought experiment in three separate 
passages, one of which runs: 

One of us must suppose that he was just created at a stroke, fully devel¬ 
oped and perfectly formed but with his vision shrouded from perceiving 
all external objects - created floating in the air or in space, not buffeted 
by any perceptible current of the air that supports him, his limbs sepa¬ 
rated and kept out of contact with one another, so that they do not feel 
each other. Then let the subject consider whether he would affirm the 
existence of his self. There is no doubt that he would affirm his own 
existence, although not affirming the reality of any of his limbs or inner 
organs, his bowels, or heart or brain or any external thing. Indeed he 
would affirm the existence of this self of his while not affirming that it 
had any length, breadth or depth. And if it were possible for him in such 
a state to imagine a hand or any other organ, he would not imagine it to 
be a part of himself or a condition of his existence. 

(Avicenna, ‘The Book of Healing ’) 

Avicenna’s ‘Floating Man’ or ‘Flying Man’, reflects his Neoplatonist orientation 
and prefigures in obvious ways Descartes’ more celebrated arguments of Medita¬ 
tions II. Scholars dispute just how close this parallel is, 3 but it seems plain that 
these arguments and parables bear a strong family resemblance to one another, 
and then each in turn to a yet earlier argument by Augustine, 4 more prosaically 
put, but engaging many of the same themes. 

The point is not to determine who won the race to this particular argument, nor 
to insist that these authors arrive at precisely the same finish line. Rather, when 
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we study each expression in its own context, we find illuminating samenesses 
and differences, which in turn assist us in framing our own questions about the 
character of the quantitative and qualitative features of mind, about the tenability 
of solipsism, and about the nature of the human self. One would like to know, for 
instance, whether such a narrow focus on the internal states of human conscious¬ 
ness provides a productive method for the science of mind. Or have our philosophi¬ 
cal forebears, as some today think, created impediments by conceiving of the very 
project in a way that neglects the embodied characteristics of cognition? From 
another angle, one may wonder whether these approaches, seen throughout the 
history of the discipline, lead inexorably to Sartre’s conclusion that ‘conscious¬ 
ness is a wind blowing from nowhere towards objects’? 5 One way to find out is to 
study each of these approaches in the context of its own deployment. 

For a final example, we return to the birthplace of Western philosophy to reflect 
upon a striking argument of Democritus in the philosophy of perception. After 
joining Leucippus in arguing that the physical world comprises countless small 
atoms swirling in the void, Democritus observes that only atoms and the void are, 
so to speak, really real. All else exists by convention: ‘by convention sweet and by 
convention bitter, by convention hot, by convention cold, by convention colour; 
but in reality atoms and void’ (DK 68B9). This remark evidently denies the real¬ 
ity of sensible qualities, such as sweetness and bitterness, and even colour. What 
might Democritus be thinking? By judging this remark alongside his remaining 
fragments, we see that he is appealing to the variability of perception to argue that 
if one perceiver tastes a glass of wine and finds it sweet, while another perceiver 
tastes the same glass and finds it bitter, then we must conclude - on the assump¬ 
tion that perceptual qualities are real - that either one or the other perceiver is 
wrong. After all, they cannot both be right, and there seems little point in treating 
them as both wrong. The correct conclusion, Democritus urges, is that sensible 
qualities, in contrast to atoms and the void, are not real. The wine is neither sweet 
nor bitter; sweetness and bitterness are wholly subjective states of perceivers. 

Readers of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century British philosophy will recog¬ 
nize this argument in Locke and Berkeley. Locke presents the argument to support 
his distinction between primary and secondary qualities: primary qualities being 
those features of objects that are (putatively) in objects, independently of percep¬ 
tion, such as number, shape, size, and motion; secondary qualities being those fea¬ 
tures of objects subject to the variability of perception recognized by Democritus. 
Locke struggles with the reality of secondary qualities, sometimes treating them 
as ideas in our minds and other times as dispositions of the primary qualities of 
objects that exist independently of us. Democritus, by contrast, aligning the real 
with the objective, simply banishes them to the realm of convention. And Berkeley 
appeals to the same phenomenon on which Locke founds his famous distinction - 
the variability of perception - to argue that the distinction is unsustainable and 
thus embraces the anti-Democritean option: the real is the ideal. 

We may ask which if any of these philosophers deserves to be followed. As an 
anecdotal matter, when beginning philosophy students grasp the point of arguments 
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from the variability of perception, they become flummoxed, because before hav¬ 
ing their attention focussed on the phenomenon of variability, most tend to think 
of sensible qualities as intrinsic monadic properties of the external objects of 
perception. This issue in the philosophy of perception, straddling as it does dif¬ 
ferent periods and idioms, remains a live one, proving as vivid for us as it was 
for Democritus and Locke. 

When we find similar philosophical arguments and tropes recurring in radically 
different periods and contexts throughout the history of philosophy, that is usually 
at least a strong prima facie indication that we are in an area demanding careful 
scrutiny. Unsurprisingly, arguments concerning the nature of perception and per¬ 
ceptible qualities offer one telling illustration. Still, we should resist the tempta¬ 
tion to find continuities where none exist, especially where none exist beyond the 
verbal or superficial. We should moreover resist, perhaps more strongly still, the 
tendency to minimize or overlook differences where they appear. One of the intel¬ 
lectual joys of studying the history of philosophy resides precisely in uncovering 
and appreciating the deep discontinuities between disparate times and contexts. 

On this score, examples abound, but one suffices to illustrate our point. The title 
of a widely read article written in the 1960s posed a provocative question: ‘Why 
Isn’t the Mind-Body Problem Ancient?’. 6 This question, of course, has a presup¬ 
position, namely that the mind-body problem is in fact not ancient. It also seems 
to betray a second presupposition, namely that there is a mind-body problem: a 
single problem that that engages philosophers of the modem era but that escaped 
the ancients. This presupposition raises the question: what is the single, unified, 
mind-body problem that the ancients failed to recognize? In fact, when we turn 
to the range of questions posed in this domain, we find a family of recognizably 
distinct concerns: the hard problem, the explanatory gap, mental causation, and so 
on. Not all these questions have a common orientation, even if they arise from a 
common anxiety that the mind and the body are at once so dissimilar that inquir¬ 
ing into their relationship may already be an error, and yet so similar in their 
occupation and operation as to obliterate any meaningful difference. 

We might call this anxiety categorial. That is, it has seemed to various philoso¬ 
phers in various eras that there is some basic categorial distinction to be observed 
in the domain of the mental, to the effect that mental states belong to one category 
and physical states to another. That by itself might be true without, however, there 
being any attendant problem. After all, we might agree that there is a categorial 
distinction between, say, biological properties and mathematical properties, and 
even that these families of properties are never co-instantiable. After all, no num¬ 
ber can undergo descent with modification, and no animal can be a cosine. That is 
hardly a problem: no one expects numbers to be biological subjects, and no one 
would ever mistake an organism for a mathematical function. The problem in the 
domain of the mental and physical seems to arise only when we assume that some 
objects - namely ourselves - exhibit both mentality and physicality, and do so in 
a way that is systematic and unified. Bringing these thoughts together we arrive at 
a mind-body problem: if mental and physical properties are categorially exclusive 
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while we ourselves are mental and physical at once, we must be what we cannot 
be, namely subjects of properties that cannot coincide. 

In this sense, Cartesian dualism might be regarded as a solution to the mind- 
body problem, at least this mind-body problem, one which simply concedes its 
conclusion by affirming that minds and bodies are irredeemably different sorts 
of substances displaying different sorts of properties. Needless to say, this ‘solu¬ 
tion’ invites a series of still more intractable problems concerning the interaction 
of these postulated disparate substances, about the location of the mental, and so 
forth. Even so, when the Cartesian expedient is rejected on these or other grounds, 
the old problem re-emerges, in one guise yielding an equally desperate seem¬ 
ing sort of solution, namely the total elimination of the mental as ultimately not 
amenable to a purely physicalistic characterization. 7 Eliminativism, no less than 
Cartesianism, solves the mind-body problem by effectively by concession. 

One should accordingly look afresh at the problem as formulated. In fact, when 
one asks what these purportedly mutually excluding properties may be, several can¬ 
didates come to the fore. Some think properties such as being conscious are mental 
and cannot possibly be physical, perhaps because conscious states are ineliminably 
subjective, whereas all physical properties are objective, or because mental prop¬ 
erties are essentially qualitative, whereas physical properties are only quantitative. 
Descartes’ own reasons, though disputed, seem to have been largely epistemic: pos¬ 
sibly one can doubt the existence of one’s body, whereas it is impossible, because 
self-defeating, to doubt the existence of one’s own mind or mental states {Meditation 
II). If these property-differences obtain in these domains and are in fact such as to 
be mutually exclusive, then we do now have the makings of a mind-body problem. 

Returning, then, to the question pertinent to our study of the ancient period, we 
may ask: do the ancients draw these sorts of categorial distinctions? If so, why do 
they fail to appreciate the problems we find so familiar and obvious? Or do they in 
fact fail to draw these categorial distinctions in the first place? If they do not, then 
one would like to know why not. One can imagine a number of different options 
here: one could fault the ancients for failing to pick up on such starkly categorial 
differences; one could credit them for astutely avoiding the conceptual muddles of 
Cartesianism. Some argue, for instance, that Aristotelian hylomorphism embraces 
a framework of explanation within which Cartesian questions simply cannot arise, 
thereby obviating an array of otherwise intractable problems. 8 Although we do not 
attempt to litigate these issues here, one can appreciate how an investigation into 
ancient approaches to philosophy of mind yields palpable benefits for some modem 
questions, even if and perhaps precisely because such questions were not ancient. 

Needless to say, we never know in advance of our investigations whether the 
benefits of such study are forthcoming. To make such discoveries as can be made 
in this area, then, we need ask a set of questions similar to those we asked regard¬ 
ing the mind-body problem, mutatis mutandis, for other philosophical problems 
in the mental domain, broadly construed, as they arise in other periods of philoso¬ 
phy beyond ancient philosophy as well. 
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If we proceed in this way, we find that the study of the history of philoso¬ 
phy of mind offers the contemporary philosopher perspectives on the discipline 
which, however far below the surface, may yet guide our own inquiries into the 
mental and physical, and into the character of mental and physical states and 
processes. This is, of course, but one reason to engage the studies these six vol¬ 
umes contain. Other researchers with a more purely historical orientation will 
find a wealth of material in these pages as well, ranging across all periods of 
western philosophy, from antiquity to that part of the discipline that resides in 
living memory. Our historical and philosophical interests here may, of course, 
be fully complementary: the history of philosophy of mind takes one down 
some odd by-ways off some familiar boulevards, into some dead-ends and cul- 
de-sacs, but also along some well-travelled highways that are well worth tra¬ 
versing over and again. 


Notes 

1 A perusal of the course offerings of leading universities in the US tends to confirm this. 
To take but one example, which may be multiplied, a search of the archives of the Uni¬ 
versity of Notre Dame lists one course in ‘Philosophy of Mind’ offered as an advanced 
elective in 1918and 1928,1929, but then no further course until 1967, when‘The Mind- 
Body Problem,’ began to be offered yearly off and on for two decades. In the 1970s, 
various electives such as ‘Mind and Machines’ were offered intermittently, and a regular 
offering in ‘Philosophy of Mind’ began only in 1982. This offering continues down to 
the present. While we have not done a comprehensive study, these results cohere with 
archive searches of several other North American universities. 

2 Arendt sees prefigurations in St. Paul and others, but regards Augustine as ‘the first phi¬ 
losopher of the will and the only philosopher the Romans ever had’ (1978, vol. ii, 84). 

3 For an overview of these issues, see Marmura (1986). 

4 On the relation between Descartes and Augustine, see the instructive treatment in Mat¬ 
thews (1992). 

5 Sartre (1943: 32-33). 

6 Matson (1966). Citing Matson’s question. King (2007) went on to pose a continuing 
question of his own: ‘Why Isn’t the Mind-Body Problem Medieval?’. In so doing, King 
meant to oppose Matson, who had claimed that the one should not assume that medieval 
philosophers, although writing in a recognizably Aristotelian idiom, similarly failed to 
engage any mind-body problem. After all, he noted, in addition to their Aristotelianism, 
they accepted a full range of theistic commitments alien to Aristotle. 

7 Eliminativism about the mental has a long a chequered history, extending at least as far 
back as Broad (1925) (who rejects it), but has its most forceful and accessible formula¬ 
tion in Churchland (1988). 

8 Charles (2008) has advanced this sort of argument on behalf of hylomorphism. 
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1. Introduction 

The beginning of the early modem age teems with a variety of conceptions of 
mind. Looking there, we find conceptions familiar to us today, such as dualism. 
But we also find striking alternatives that unsettle the categories we inherited 
from the framework we now call Cartesian, though Descartes (1596-1650) him¬ 
self may not have claimed that framework. In the 1600s matters of mind were 
still matters of soul, and the emerging sciences sought to incorporate the mind 
into God’s natural order, sometimes quite literally. Doing so required confront¬ 
ing a number of topics that would embarrass an austere mechanistic dualism: the 
similarities between human minds and animal minds, the coincidence between 
living things and things with minds, the nature and variety of mental activities 
other than thought (sensation, perception, the passions). We find vitalism, panpsy¬ 
chism, non-mechanistic materialism, idealism, and still more positions about the 
mind and its place in creation for which we have no -isms. What unites these early 
modem approaches is a search for unity: a picture of the universe that makes sense 
of mind and nature. This project finds grand expression in Spinoza (1632-1677) 
and Leibniz (1646-1716), each of whom insist that the mind and its role in the 
universe cannot be explained by, or in relation to, mechanistic causation: the uni¬ 
verse itself is an expression of mind, for its most fundamental relation is a mental 
relation: intelligibility. 

Why, then, did Locke’s (1632-1704) remarks that God could make matter think 
send shock waves through the philosophical community? 1 The idea was far from 
new. Locke’s remarks shocked not because of what he claimed, but how he treated 
that claim: perhaps God made matter think, perhaps thinking is distinct from 
matter - either way, it would be a brute fact about which we can only speculate. 
Rather than seek a grand system of nature by which we can explain mind by 
locating it within that system, Locke took a different approach. Here we find the 
beginnings of a subtle but important shift away from the metaphysics of mind to 
what we would now call psychology. We find philosophers attending less to what 
the mind is and more to what the mind does. The shift is by no means abrupt, 
as though for the first time people were thinking about the nature of sensation, 
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perception, memory, imagination, consciousness, and other mental activities. But 
the methods and aims of the science of mind changed nonetheless. Methodologi¬ 
cally, natural philosophers sought regularities in nature, including regularities 
that could explain how minds work. The scope of the natural philosopher’s pro¬ 
ject extended only to what could be subsumed under increasingly general laws 
describing such regularities. This included anatomy and other mechanisms of 
mind, but it also included phenomena that could be observed by reflective atten¬ 
tion to the operations of mind. 

By the time we reach Hume (1711-1776) and Kant (1704-1804), we find our¬ 
selves in different territory from that inhabited by the early moderns. The dif¬ 
ferences between the late Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the early modem 
period do not support the familiar and satisfying story of a brave generation of 
philosophical rebels throwing off all scholastic tradition to create a philosophy 
for the modem era. Nevertheless, by the late 1700s the philosophy of mind was 
profoundly changed, its subject narrowed from the whole of nature to the nature 
of mind, and its conception of the nature of mind expanded to include what mind 
presents to those with minds. A natural philosopher who wished to explain per¬ 
ception, for example, had to observe carefully what perceptual experience is like 
for perceivers, by perceivers’ own lights. These methodological changes did not 
culminate in Kant but rather persisted through the nineteenth century. It was not 
until the late nineteenth century that psychology emerged as a discipline inde¬ 
pendent of natural philosophy. The seeds of that science, however, were planted 
in the modem era. 


2. Materialisms 

Because early modem conceptions of mind are so various, and some remote from 
our current vantage, it is useful to enter this philosophical landscape by consider¬ 
ing a system that is both austere and familiar: the mechanistic materialism of Hob¬ 
bes (1588-1679). 2 Hobbes is a materialist, all the operations of nature, including 
the operations of mind, are operations of matter. He is also a mechanist, matter 
is portioned by place, and motion is transferred by contact. All the operations of 
nature, from the behavior of plants and non-human animals, to the activities of 
mind, are particular instances of a universal phenomenon: matter in motion. 

Mechanistic materialism affords tremendous explanatory breadth, but that 
breadth raises a host of related problems. Why are some motions in matter sensi¬ 
tive, as when one touches a warm plate, while others are not, as when one warm 
plate touches another? Why are some motions in matter world-directed, as when 
one sees a cup on a table, while others are not, as when one places a cup on a 
table - my seeing is about the cup, but the cup is not about the table. Similar 
questions arise for motions in matter that are normative and teleological. We see 
early on something like the hard problem: 3 in order to maintain the explanatory 
benefits of treating the operations of mind as unified with the other operations in 
nature, one must explain by appeal to the same principles - matter, motion, place, 
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impact - the difference between mental material motions and non-mental material 
motions. 

One promising approach to these problems, taken by Hobbes and others, looks 
to the point of interaction that most clearly exhibits both matter in motion and 
mental activity: sensory events, and the results of sensory events. Perceiving, 
imagining, conceiving, remembering - all trace back to a moment in which a sen¬ 
sory organ is materially affected ( impressed ), which affection is felt. This moment 
of felt impression is a representation, or fit to give rise to a representation, which 
informs at least in part because it is a moment of transmission. Mental material 
motions differ from non-mental material motions in being representational in the 
broadest sense of the term. This solution characterizes the mental while securing 
its materialist, mechanistic legitimacy through a kind of genealogy that traces 
back to moments of felt material impression. 

And yet even among materialists, one finds a nagging dissatisfaction that repre¬ 
sentation alone is too inert, too passive, to account for the varieties of intentional¬ 
ly, normativity, and teleology found in such mental activities as remembering, 
judging, planning, and resolving. In response, Hobbes and others appealed to a 
notion that is alien to us now: conatus, understood variously as endeavor, impe¬ 
tus, resistance, and force. Materialists such as Hobbes still understood conatus 
as a motive aspect of matter, but the appeal to conatus reveals an anxiety that 
something in addition to mere matter in motion is required for a complete account 
of a nature that includes minds. Yet this anxiety may be special to mechanistic 
materialism. As we will see (section 4), there were other materialisms in the early 
modem age that did not want for spirit and activity. 

3. Dualisms 

Materialism promises to make sense of the mind and nature through unity: it 
presents a single system of the world that incorporates the mind, quite literally. 
Despite its name, dualism seeks the same end: to provide an exhaustive, unified 
account of the operations of nature and the mind’s occupation in it. Dualists of the 
early modem age did not propose two worlds: a manifest world of material things, 
and a second, ghostly animation, invisible and submerged. 4 If that is Cartesian- 
ism, then no one in the early modem period proposed or promoted it, including 
Descartes (1596-1650). 5 Moreover, there is no single dualism that characterizes 
this period. Early modem dualism was bom and developed in dispute. Descartes, 
More (1614-1687), Cudworth (1617-1688), and others wrote in response to one 
another, both in correspondence and in publication. The result is a variety of 
dualisms formed by intense philosophical disagreement and in reaction to non¬ 
dualist systems such as those proposed by Hobbes and Spinoza. Finally, despite 
Descartes’ self-proclaimed originality, his work and the work of other early mod¬ 
em thinkers is continuous with the philosophies of the late Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. The Cambridge Platonists in particular worked from astonishing 
breadth of influences, from classical sources including Stoicism and Atomism, to 
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the late Platonism in Origen (185-253 CE) and Plotinus (204/5-270 CE), as well 
as Kabbalist and Hermetic mysteries. 6 

There are more dualisms, then, than are dreamt of in the philosophies of the 
current curricula in Anglophone universities. The dualism we find there is familiar 
to us: it is the dualism of minds and bodies. But the dualism that animated More, 
Malebranche (1638-1715), and others was the dualism of nature and super-nature: 
of creation and its creator. 7 If materialism faced the problem of distinguishing 
mental material motions and non-mental material motions, the challenge for dual¬ 
ists like More was to maintain the distinction between the animating spirits that 
explain and regulate operations in nature and the super-natural spirit that is God. 

The Cambridge Platonists find both material and immaterial substance in 
nature. But these are characterized not by Descartes’ principal attributes of exten¬ 
sion and thought. Rather, they are characterized by degree and hierarchy of activ¬ 
ity or vitality. On the top of this hierarchy stand the intellects of immaterial spirits 
(souls), as we find in humans. Non-human animals are souls as well: they are 
animate and active, though they lack will. Plants too are immaterial spirits, though 
non-conscious. And even inanimate things exhibit activity whose regularity in 
nature is explained by animating spirit. At the bottom of the hierarchy stands 
material substance: purely passive, divisible extension. This limiting case of a 
substance lacking all spirit is what keeps this view dualist: if one were to commit, 
as Conway (1631-1679) does, to a nature no part of which lacks spirit, mon¬ 
ism threatens (see below). 8 The threat is twofold: if nature is spirit through-and- 
through, the distinction between nature and super-nature collapses, and if that 
distinction collapses, the hierarchy of nature, with its degrees of imperfection and 
corruption, becomes identical with divine spirit. 

This notion of material substance - a substance lacking all spirit, vitality, and 
animation - sustains the central distinction between nature and super-nature. If 
some materialists added a soup 9 on of conatus to account for force or activity in a 
world otherwise going through the motions, some dualists appealed to matter to 
anchor spirit to the natural world it animates. This accommodation is difficult to 
maintain, however, because when it comes to what we would now call the actual 
world, it is not clear that such a substance exists for someone like More: both 
spirit and matter are extended, and spirit is extended throughout nature. Matter is 
passive extension, but is regulated by animating spirit and so all passive matter 
found in nature has non-zero animation. The limiting case of a substance lacking 
all spirit is thinkable - what we would now call an epistemic possibility - but it is 
not clear that it is a metaphysical possibility. But this worry is a fruitful one, moti¬ 
vating the intricate and grand systems found in Conway, Cavendish (1623-1673), 
Malebranche, Leibniz, and Spinoza, among others. 

Descartes’ substance dualism - a dualism of material and immaterial substances - 
though familiar to us, was an outlier in his day, controversial among his con¬ 
temporaries, including Mersenne (1588-1648), Gassendi (1592-1655), Amauld 
(1612-1694), Hobbes, and among later Cartesians. 9 But in correspondence with 
Princess Elisabeth of Bohemia (1618-1680), Descartes generated a version of the 
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mind-body problem that persists today, though without the ontological catego¬ 
ries he adopted. 10 Those categories included substances, essences, and modes: a 
substance depends on nothing else for its existence; an essence is an attribute or 
property of a substance that makes it the substance it is - an essence is the prin¬ 
cipal attribute of a substance; a mode is a way of having an attribute. Moreover, 
Descartes holds that every substance has at most one principal attribute - one 
essence. Descartes is a substance dualist; there are two substances: material sub¬ 
stance, whose principal attribute is extension, where being a cube is a way of 
being extended, and immaterial substance, whose principal attribute is thought, 
where being a thought of a cube is a way of thinking. Because each substance has 
at most one principal attribute, that which is extended does not think, and that 
which thinks is not extended. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent to Descartes that the mind and the body interact, as 
when a cube makes an impression on the senses, and as when a decision to pick 
up the cube leads to bodily behavior. Elisabeth is particularly worried about the 
latter - about mind-to-body interactions that involve changes in material sub¬ 
stance. By Descartes’ own physics, changes in material substance must be by 
contact and impact. But the mind is a thinking, unextended substance, and so 
cannot be in contact with, or impact, anything - only extended substance can do 
that. Given these commitments, Elisabeth asks, how can we account for mental 
causation of material change while adhering to the physics to which Descartes is 
committed? Descartes’ response is curious and unsatisfying: material and imma¬ 
terial substances are primitive notions, by which we understand body and mind 
respectively, and a third primitive notion - the notion of the mind-body union - is 
appropriate for understanding interactions between mind and body. But what is 
the mind-body union? Is it another substance? If so, what is its principal attribute? 
Is its principal attribute the power to move body other than by contact or impact? 
If so, this won’t satisfy Elisabeth, who seeks an explanation of how mental causa¬ 
tion works that is at least as satisfying as, if not continuous with, the explanations 
physics gives of body-body causation. 

4. Monisms 

Materialism is, of course, a kind of monism. There is but one kind of substance - 
material substance. For Hobbes, as for Descartes, material substance was under¬ 
stood mechanistically, all material change is explained by matter in motion. And 
Descartes is precise about what makes this substance material: it is extended, or 
perhaps more accurately, it is extension. But not all materialists are mechanists, 
and not all materialists accept Descartes’ restriction that a substance have at most 
one essence or principal attribute. If the single substance that comprises nature is 
both extended and minded - both essentially extension and mind - and if mind 
is activity or spirit, then material change and its causes are not a problem. Mate¬ 
rial change is what active spirit does, and each is at once the essence of a single 
substance. Elisabeth’s problem, which remains for us, is not a problem for these 
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monists. Their problem is the one that worried More and kept him a dualist: how 
to maintain a distinction between the natural, created world, with its imperfections 
and evil, and the super-natural cause of that world, in a way that does not impute 
those evils and imperfections to the essence of divine spirit. 

Cavendish responds to this worry in a way that became more frequent and 
familiar as the modem age proceeds. While she continues the search for unified 
explanations, she is less concerned with completeness than those who produced 
grand, universal systems, such as those found in Spinoza or Leibniz. 11 Her topic is 
nature and its workings. Nature is animate creation, and to study it, one ought to 
observe its variety and operations rather than seek a single, universal metaphysics 
that includes both nature and super-nature. That would require either spiritualiz¬ 
ing bodily extension, thus obliterating nature, or ossifying spirit, leaving us with 
the inert matter of mechanistic materialists. 

The object of Cavendish’s observational science is created substance - nature - 
and about this, she is a monist. There is a single substance characterized essen¬ 
tially as bodily extension (matter) and animate self-motion (mind). She is a mate¬ 
rialist because the substance that is nature is an extended body; indeed, strictly 
speaking, nature is one body. But she is not a mechanistic materialist. Because 
motion, like extension, is essential to material, animate substance, the motion that 
any part of material substance has, it has essentially. Because the motion that a 
part of substance has, it has essentially, it cannot cease to have that motion without 
ceasing to be, so wherever it is, its motion is. But, argues Cavendish, mechanistic 
material change requires transfer of motion from one part of matter to another, 
something that is impossible if motion is essential to matter. Motion can be no 
more transferred than can extension. 

What, then, accounts for material change? Material, animate substance is self- 
moving. Portions of matter interact, but not mechanistically. Rather, self-motion 
is mutually coordinated through sympathy, as when one portion senses or per¬ 
ceives a likeness between itself and another, and through sensitive, perceptual, 
and rational acts by which portions arrange and rearrange themselves in reaction 
to, and to invite reactions from, other portions. Nature is itself a single body. What 
makes a portion of it, a portion - an individual - is the intimacy and integrity of 
the mutual coordination of self-motion in the portions that compose it. 

A single kind of explanation thus suffices for, and explains, the tremendous 
variety of bodily forms, their composition, decomposition, and transformation. 
A finch, a human, and a whale are portions of a single nature, different from one 
another and from other finches, humans, and whales by maintaining - for a time - 
a homeostatic equilibrium of parts through self-moving sympathetic, sensitive, 
perceptual, and rational self-motion. This self-motion is material motion, so the 
processes by which individuals and species form, maintain, and lose homeostatic 
integrity are material processes. But the bodily differences among individuals and 
species are also mental differences. The mental lives of human and non-human 
animals are thus both distinctive and continuous, differing in composition and 
degree of the same fundamental material self-moving processes in nature. 
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Like More, Cavendish appeals to the notion of inanimate matter - matter devoid 
of all motion, activity, and vitality - in her taxonomy of nature, alongside animate 
sensitive and animate rational matter, and yet insists that inanimate matter alone 
of itself is never found in nature. The infinitely divisible plenum that is material, 
animate substance expresses all three aspects - inanimate, animate sensitive, and 
animate rational - at once. By contrast, More’s protege, Conway, holds that cre¬ 
ated substance, nature, is an expression or emanation of the essence of the creator: 
vitality. As such, no part of nature can be without some degree of the essence from 
which it emanates and is an expression. There is matter, but there is no dead mat¬ 
ter. There is a single substance characterized essentially as extended and living, 
and processes, such as sympathy, knowing, and love, that are at once material and 
vital. These processes account for the mutability of nature and the morphological 
and psychological differences among creatures. Unlike Cavendish, but like More, 
Conway views these differences as hierarchical and moral, in degree of perfection 
and rarefaction: Soul is not immaterial ; it is the most rarified expression of active 
material substance. Body is not dead matter; it is the most condensed expression 
of active material substance. 

Changes in morphology reflect changes in perfection, and are self-activated. 
Imperfections of body are expressions of imperfection of spirit, but because the 
rarer, more perfect expressions of substance regulate the denser, less perfect 
expressions, creatures can become better (or worse) through regulated self-acti¬ 
vation. The perfectibility or near perfectibility of creatures is a material change 
exhibited in the hierarchy of nature, so that portions of active substance can trans¬ 
form themselves: what was once a rock can become a horse, and what was once 
a horse can become a human. Nevertheless, Conway maintains the distinction 
between nature and super-nature, though not by appeal to a thinkable but non¬ 
actual inanimate matter: creation expresses the essence of its creator by being 
vital throughout, but unlike creation, God is perfect and immutable. 

The monisms of Cavendish and Conway should intrigue philosophers inter¬ 
ested in the current variety of responses to the mind-body problem. Both embrace 
the fundamental mental. And both embrace the fundamental (though non-mecha- 
nistic) material. In both we find a model of panpsychist, pananimist materialism. 
More precise comparisons to the current taxonomy of positions may or may not 
illuminate: should we understand them as property dualists, neutral monists, Rus¬ 
sellian panpsychists? What Cavendish and Conway offer readers today, however, 
is not merely model - a way of positioning oneself in philosophical space. They 
remind us, as do so many authors in the early modern and modem age, of the 
explanatory goals that got us here in the first place: what they sought, and we seek, 
is an understanding of the complexity, variety, regularity, and unity of the whole 
of the natural world, with the starting assumption that the mind - of which the 
human mind is but one instance - is in nature. 

Scholars of modem philosophy unfamiliar with Cavendish and Conway will 
be intrigued by the similarities between their monisms and the grand systems 
developed by Spinoza and Leibniz . 12 Leibniz retains the nature/super-nature 
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distinction with his focus on simple, created substances - monads - of which the 
universe is infinitely composed. The nature of these created substances is activity 
and their principal activity is perception or representation, particularly perception 
of body - corporeal substance. Corporeal substance just is the perception a monad 
has of its body, and a body is itself composed of infinitely many substances per¬ 
ceiving their own bodies. Relations among monads are not causal, but perceptual 
or representational: each monad expresses and represents all other monads by 
representing itself from a position that is exhausted by the spatial and temporal 
relations it bears to all other monads. Leibniz’s system is far more intricate than 
can be captured in this brief description, and I invite readers to leam some of 
what his system offers from the experts on Leibniz who have contributed to this 
volume. 

I also invite readers to consider Berkeley’s (1685-1753) idealism, also a kind 
of monism. 13 According to Berkeley, there is only one substance, which is imma¬ 
terial and perceiving (mind) and modes of this substance (ideas). Ideas are of 
sensible qualities, including extension. Extended bodies, such as apples, or one’s 
own body, are complexes of sensible qualities. Bodies are thus real and extended, 
but immaterial. They depend for their existence on substance - they are, after all, 
collections of modes of mental, spiritual substance - but in particular, they depend 
on being perceived by the mind of which they are modes: their essence is to be 
perceived; esse estpercipi. The apple on your table persists even when you are not 
perceiving it because the sensible qualities that compose it do not depend on your 
finite mind for their existence. Rather, they depend on the divine mind, which 
itself depends on nothing else for its existence. 

Spinoza’s system, like Leibniz’s, is grand and intricate. 14 But it is also pro¬ 
foundly radical because he rejects the dualism of nature and super-nature. There 
is one substance - God or nature - and nothing transcends it. This substance 
conceives of itself and in doing so is the cause of itself. It also conceives of itself 
in infinite ways, and these ways are attributes. Thus the one substance has, or is, 
infinite attributes. Everything that exists is either substance or a mode : a finite 
thing that depends for its existence on substance. The essence of substance is 
thinking, and minds are modes of this essence; they are ideas thought by sub¬ 
stance. A mind is an idea of a body. Thinking and extension are both ways that 
substance conceives of and expresses its self-causing nature. Because thinking 
and extension are expressions of a single nature, the order of ideas and the order 
of corporeal events are related not causally but by intelligibility, or representation. 
A human mind, for example, is a representation of its body. By better understand¬ 
ing our natures as finite modes of infinite nature expressing itself in thought and 
extension, we better conceive ourselves, and because the essence of nature is 
thinking, the more adequate our self-conception, the more intimate we become 
with the nature of whose self-causing self-conception we are modes. While Spi¬ 
noza rejects the dualism of nature and super-nature, he is as concerned as others 
with our potential for improvement, perfectibility, or near-perfectibility, and his 
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concern is still grounded in theism, though it is a theism few in his day could 
recognize or tolerate. 


5. The science of human nature 

Anglophone universities in the early modem and modem age located what we 
now call philosophy of mind as part of what they called moral philosophy. This 
sounds odd today. We think of moral philosophy as the study of ethics, the study 
of the sources and nature of moral norms, and perhaps the study of the sources 
and nature of social and political norms. But when philosophers of the modern age 
sought an understanding of the human mind and its operations, their interests were 
practical. Some of this interest was recognizably moral: the identity of persons 
over time, particularly after death, is required for the distribution of divine reward 
and punishment after the resurrection; 15 the liberty of human agents is required to 
prevent imputing error, imperfection, and evil to the divine will. 16 These explicitly 
moral concerns are apparent in the approaches to the mind-body problem sur¬ 
veyed above. The dualisms of material and immaterial substance, of nature and 
super-nature, and the monisms that resist these, are ways of accounting for and 
reconciling the imperfection, unprovability, and accountability of human minds. 

But by the mid- to late 1700s, the study of mind shifts gradually from the whole 
of created nature to the nature of mind, and from the nature of mind to the indi¬ 
vidual acts and operations of the human mind in particular - to what Hume (1711— 
1776) would call the science of human nature, which he describes as introducing 
“the experimental method into moral subjects.” 17 This new science of mind is 
part of moral philosophy because it seeks to understand the human mind and its 
operations in terms of its practical ability to help us achieve what is necessary 
for the purposes and benefits of ordinary life. The better we understand how the 
mind works, the better we can use our minds to improve ourselves and the world 
we inhabit. The emphasis on human improvement is not new; one sees it explic¬ 
itly, in Descartes, Malebranche, More, Conway, Spinoza and others. But in the 
1700s the study of mind moves gradually from the metaphysics of substance to 
the operations of mind, and the study of mind is seen as foundational to the many 
burgeoning sciences within and without the academy, from chemistry and geol¬ 
ogy to agriculture and economics. These flourishing sciences are all things we do 
with minds; if we hope to do them well, we must first understand how minds are 
best used. 

Philosophers throughout the 1600s and 1700s, from Descartes and Male¬ 
branche, to Locke and Reid (1710-1796), divided the powers of the human mind 
between the operations of the understanding and the will : thinking and volition. 
The distinction was often drawn in terms of passivity and activity, indicating that 
the difference between the two categories is a matter of degree, with the purely 
passive ability to receive felt impressions through sensory stimulation forming 
one end of the spectrum, and the active power to exert volitions forming the other. 
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Apart from this very general division, philosophers agreed on little else, from 
which powers to assign to the understanding and which to the will, to whether a 
particular power was passive or active, to the nature and operation of the particu¬ 
lar powers themselves. How should we characterize attention, for example: on the 
one hand, we attend routinely and automatically; on the other, attention can clearly 
be directed voluntarily. Is imagining passive or active? Descartes insists that it is 
active, but for Hume the imagination is often beyond direct control. And just what 
is imagining, or the imagination, in the first place? Is imagining having images, 
derived from but not beholden to the data of sensory impressions? Or does it com¬ 
prehend, as Hobbes claims, all of the mental activities of both the understanding 
and the will? Are these options mutually exclusive? A reader new to the philo¬ 
sophical works of the age is also likely to be tripped up by mere nomenclature. 
Reid’s theory of perception is what we expect: an account of sensory experience 
of external objects. But for Locke and others, perceiving comprehends all the 
powers of thinking including judging, reasoning, imagining, knowing, as well as 
what we now call sensory perception. 

There is thus no single approach to individual operations of mind typical of early 
modem and modem philosophers. To understand their views on perception, imagi¬ 
nation, consciousness, and other mental activities, we have to examine the details. 
The contributions to this volume do just this, revealing an eclectic variety of theo¬ 
ries - some familiar, some remote. Nevertheless, a glimpse at one way of thinking 
about the activities of the understanding can give us some insight into the begin¬ 
nings of the new science of mind. Call this way the theory of ideas. It was held 
in some version by philosophers throughout the modem period, though Locke’s 
version was particularly influential. 18 Locke distinguished between two sorts of 
ideas: ideas of sense and ideas of reflection. Ideas of sense are formed in response 
to sensible objects - they are the mind’s response to the moment of felt impression 
when objects affect us through our sensory organs. Ideas of sense are sensations - 
ideas of sensible qualities such as red, green, hot, cold, bitter, sweet, hard, soft. 

We are passive with respect to sensible ideas - we do not form them voluntar¬ 
ily and we cannot prevent ourselves voluntarily from having them (unless one 
counts moving one’s body in order to change one’s sensations). Once an idea of 
sense is formed from an impression - say, the sensation of green while admiring 
an apple - such an idea can be formed again without a present sensible green 
object or green impression. I may have the idea of green without any green things 
affecting my senses. And ideas of sense, once formed, can be combined in acts of 
imagination and judgment in order to form complex ideas of sensible things like 
apples, and to form chains of reasoning using complex ideas like apple, fruit, and 
so on. Ideas are the basic unit of mental activity - a single resource used in com¬ 
mon by all the operations of the understanding. 

If the theory of ideas is a contribution to the new science of mind, one might 
wonder which observations and experiments are used to support it. What evidence 
do we have for the existence of ideas, and the operations on ideas, that this theory 
uses to explain mental activity? Today we are used to thinking of observation 
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as the sensory perception of publicly accessible, repeatable phenomena. But for 
Locke and others in his day, we observe using both ideas of sense and ideas of 
reflection. We have ideas of sense by being affected from without via our sensory 
organs. We form ideas of reflection by being affected from within by our own 
mental operations. In response to the activities we observe there, we form ideas of 
judging, remembering, willing, reasoning, dreaming, and so on. 

We should not confuse ideas of reflection with introspection. That more cur¬ 
rent notion carries epistemological and metaphysical baggage that misleads about 
the modem notion of reflection. Introspection is often characterized in contrast 
to observation: observation is of public objects and open to error, whereas intro¬ 
spection is of private objects - mental states - and is incorrigible or infallible. 
But Locke and others counted reflection as a kind of observation, and far from 
seeing it as incorrigible or infallible, they emphasized that reflection on the opera¬ 
tions of mind requires practice and is often confused. Finally, reflection is not 
principally directed towards mental states - towards ideas - but towards mental 
operations. By reflecting on mental activities, we hope to find there what we find 
when observing events in the external environment: regularities in nature. In the 
case of reflection, we hope to observe regularities in human nature that allow us to 
form tentative hypotheses on the basis of which to project inductively and ascend 
gradually to increasingly general laws. We may then use these laws of human 
psychology - though that word was not yet used widely - to explain how the 
human mind works, and how it may be improved. 

6. Consciousness 

Reflection is thus not introspection. But it is more difficult to distinguish the mod¬ 
em notion of reflection from consciousness. This is in part because some phi¬ 
losophers explicitly conceived of consciousness along the lines of Lockean ideas 
of reflection, and in part because of the tremendous diversity of views regarding 
consciousness during the early modem and modem ages. 

Early modem philosophers who appealed to immaterial substance (dualists and 
idealists) often identified consciousness with thinking. Before we began to speak 
of minds, we spoke of souls : immaterial, simple, unified, indivisible individuals. 
Even those who rejected Descartes’ restriction that every substance must have 
at most one principal attribute held that immaterial substance thinks essentially. 
In the early 1700s, Clarke (1675-1729) and Collins (1676-1729) engaged in a 
lengthy correspondence inspired by Locke’s remarks in Book IV of the Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding that God could as easily make matter t hink 
as he could join an immaterial thinking soul to matter. Throughout the corre¬ 
spondence, Clarke and Collins talk past one another, and one reason is that Clarke 
operates under an older conception of consciousness on which it is identical to an 
immaterial, simple, unified, indivisible thinking substance - a soul - and Collins 
operates under a newer conception, found in Locke, on which consciousness is an 
act or operation of mind rather than a substance identical to mind or soul itself. 
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For those who hold the older conception of consciousness, the mind must 
always think because thinking is the essence of mind. Were a mind to cease 
thinking, it would cease to be. In this view, a mind is conscious because it is a 
substance whose activity is conscious activity: thinking, perceiving, reasoning, 
remembering, imagining, willing. These activities are conscious because they are 
directed - they are about things. Today we would say that these are intentional or 
representational states with content. This notion of consciousness as the feature 
of mental states by which they are states of awareness or apprehension persisted 
even among those who rejected the notion that the mind is a substance. Locke 
holds that thinking is what the mind does, not what the mind is, but he retains the 
notion that thinking is conscious insofar as it is about things. To be a mental state 
is to be a conscious state. 

But a mental state that is conscious in this sense need not be a state of which the 
mind whose state it is, is conscious. This distinction is crucial for those who hold 
that the mind must always think. After all, right now I am perceiving, remem¬ 
bering, planning, and judging, and while each of these acts is conscious in the 
sense of being about things, very few of them are conscious in the sense that I am 
right now conscious of doing them. There are acts that are conscious in our first 
sense - acts of awareness or apprehension - and there are acts that are conscious 
in another sense: conscious because they are themselves objects of awareness or 
apprehension. 

While the distinction between conscious states and states that are objects of 
consciousness is useful for those who hold that the mind must always think, not 
all availed themselves of it, insisting instead that all mental states and acts are 
attended or accompanied with consciousness. This raises two problems: First, 
what is it for a mental state to be attended or accompanied with consciousness? 
Second, if such attention is itself a mental state or activity, is it also attended or 
accompanied by consciousness? If a state attended with consciousness is itself 
attended by consciousness, an infinite regress threatens. 19 

Philosophers responded to these problems in a variety of ways, developing 
theories of consciousness the traces of which can be found among our contempo¬ 
raries. Some philosophers today cite Locke as the first to hold the view that what 
makes a mental state conscious is that it is the object of a higher-order mental 
state that makes one conscious of being in that state, though it is not clear that 
Locke endorses the view. For one thing, Locke maintains that all mental states are 
attended or accompanied by consciousness - those vague phrases, again - while 
contemporary higher-order accounts of consciousness insist that there are non- 
conscious mental states, and in particular that the higher-order states that take 
mental states as their objects need not themselves be conscious. Higher-order 
states may be non-conscious if they are not themselves objects of yet another, 
additional higher-order state, thus avoiding the regress. 

Another way to avoid the regress found in both the modern period and today 
is a first-order reflexive account. 20 In this view, what it is for a mental state to 
be attended with consciousness is not that it be the object of another mental 
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state distinct from itself. Rather, mental states are conscious in both our original 
sense - they are states that are of or about things - and in the sense that they are 
directed on themselves. Most who advocate a reflexive account hold that while 
these two kinds of consciousness can be distinguished in terms of their objects, 
the act by which mental states are conscious is single and unified: each state is 
at once directed on the world and on itself. Mental states have both the world 
and themselves as objects, represented in a single, unified content: mental states 
represent the world, and themselves as representations of the world, often from a 
particular point of view. 

Finally, then as today, there are first-order non-reflexive accounts that deny that 
what makes a state conscious is that it is an object of mental state, either of itself 
or a distinct state. 21 Rather, all mental states are conscious in our original sense - 
they are states that have objects - and consciousness is one faculty alongside per¬ 
ception, memory, imagination, and so on. What distinguishes consciousness from 
these other faculties is the objects to which the mental states are directed: percep¬ 
tion is directed to present external objects, memory is directed to past objects 
previously apprehended, and consciousness is directed to present mental acts and 
operations. Such consciousness does not make present mental acts and operations 
thereby conscious - they are conscious already because they are themselves states 
of awareness or apprehension. 

Kant’s views reflect the tremendous variety among notions of consciousness 
operating in the modem age - here we find a multiplicity of concepts of con¬ 
sciousness in a single thinker. 22 His first notion of consciousness is familiar - the 
sense in which all experiences are conscious insofar as they represent the world 
as being a certain way. Kant’s main concern with this notion of consciousness 
remains a central topic in philosophy, psychology, and cognitive science: the unity 
of conscious experience. According to Kant, the unity of consciousness makes 
perceptual experience objective - it ensures that we perceive objects rather than 
a mere conjunction of disconnected properties. The unity of consciousness is 
responsible for our experience of a single world populated by individual, discrete 
objects. Consciousness is unified both synchronically and diachronically. Look¬ 
ing at my desk, I see books, papers, a computer, a sleeping cat, some pens, and a 
cup of tea - all of these are represented in my experience as parts of single scene, 
parts of a single, unified experiential moment. Moreover, my desk, books, papers, 
computer, and cat are familiar. I recognize these books as the ones that were on 
the shelf yesterday, these papers as the ones I brought home from the office, this 
cat as the same cat I fed this morning. The books, the papers, the cat are all repre¬ 
sented as parts of a single, unified experience over time. 

According to Kant, the unity of consciousness is also a form of self- 
consciousness. The objects represented in experience at a time and over time are 
represented in a single, unified experience, and that unity is referred to a self. 
the books, papers, cups, and cat are all represented in my experience as objects 
of my experience. And this form of self-consciousness is distinct from yet other 
forms of self-consciousness: consciousness of self and consciousness of one’s 
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own mental states - both of which Kant calls inner experience. Inner experience 
is like perceptual experience: in both, objects are represented as being a certain 
way. The objects of perception are cats and cups and books; the objects of inner 
experience are oneself and one’s mental states. All of these are represented in 
one’s experience as parts of the experienced, empirical world. Thus the kind of 
self-consciousness supplied by the unity of consciousness is prior to, and makes 
possible, inner experience of oneself and one’s own mental states. 

Kant is not the first to see the conceptual, metaphysical, and evidential rela¬ 
tionships between consciousness and selfhood. Locke’s famous account of per¬ 
sonal identity identifies consciousness as the activity on which personal identity 
depends: “that consciousness, which is inseparable from thinking [is that] ... by 
[which] everyone is to himself, that which he calls self” 23 These relationships 
create even more conceptions of consciousness: selves that are conscious, con¬ 
sciousness of selves, self-consciousness. The topic of personal identity in the early 
modem and modem age could fill its own volume, and as other volumes in this 
series illustrate, has a history that reaches back from the 1600-1700s, and contin¬ 
ues through the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 24 As with other topics in the 
philosophy of mind, we understand the problem of the identity of persons over 
time, by attending over time, to the gradual continuities and discontinuities among 
the views of those who precede us. 

Conclusion 

There are more stories in this volume about the mind, its operations, and its occu¬ 
pation in nature than can be examined here: stories about animal minds, female 
minds, the passions, human liberty and agency, personal identity, memory, imagi¬ 
nation, and more. Understanding the details of these stories is not only a project 
for history. It is, and requires, philosophical work. Even though we might now 
reject some of the particular philosophical commitments we find in these stories, 
such as the commitment to vitalism found in the Cambridge Platonists, Conway, 
and Cavendish, we learn something about the limits and possibilities of theorizing 
about the mind in the natural world. We learn what others have done, and how 
well they fared, when seeking an understanding of mind that is part of, and con¬ 
tinuous with, a scientific understanding of the rest of nature. 

The story I have presented here is not detailed, but it has a different purpose, 
both retrospective and prospective. Retrospectively, we learn that the comfortable 
-isms we inherited from the early modem and modem age - materialism, dualism, 
monism, and so on - were more capacious and more contested than our current 
imaginings. And we leam that our project of a science of mind is still young, and 
in many ways very like that science as conceived and practiced by our early mod¬ 
em and modem predecessors. Prospectively, we leam that as we map the current 
terrain of mind and body - a map with such territories as panpsychism, Russellian 
monism, and cosmopsychism - the places mapped are not themselves new, though 
they may be new to thee. 25 By learning the systems of the philosophers represented 
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in this volume, we enjoy more than mere historical knowledge and we do more 
than merely certify our current views with proper philosophical provenance. The 
views we have, we have in great measure, by them, and we cannot hope to under¬ 
stand what we now do unless we understand what we inherit from them. 
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“WHERE IS MY MIND?” 

Locating the mind metaphysically in Hobbes 

Amy M. Schmitter 


1. “Where is my mind?” 

My opening question 1 uses the metaphor of location to broach how Thomas Hob¬ 
bes (1588-1679) conceives of the metaphysical constitution of the mind. It may 
seem to have a ready answer: the mind is wherever in the body we find the motions 
that constitute thinking. Hobbes was an uncompromising materialist: all that is is 
matter, and ultimately any real entity or activity must be identified with matter or 
its properties. Hobbes was also a mechanist of a particularly austere kind: all that 
differentiates one chunk of matter from other chunks of matter is place and the 
motion by which it changes place, transferred across matter through contact. Thus 
the only truly explanatory principle for what happens is the efficient causation 
that propagates motion. Mental activities of various sorts - sensing, imagining, 
remembering, reckoning, deliberating, feeling and willing - are simply motions 
in matter. For some of these activities, Hobbes specifies the particular locations in 
our bodies in which their motions must occur, e.g., “sense . .. can be nothing else 
but motion in some of the internal parts of the sentient; and the parts so moved 
are parts of the organs of sense” (deC 4.25. 2). 2 Often, however, he indicates only 
a general area: “conceptions and apparitions are nothing really , but motion in 
some internal substance of the head” (HN 7.1). Yet however imprecise Hobbes 
may be about where to find particular mental acts, it seems easy on his account to 
circumscribe the mind’s general boundaries - within “some internal substance of 
the head” (HN 2.4), or at least, the body. 

But were matters so simple, this essay could be much shorter than it is. In fact, 
Hobbes’s understanding of the mind and its faculties have spawned wildly dif¬ 
ferent accounts. As Michael Losonsky put it, “it is a curious fact that Hobbes has 
been claimed by all.. . major 20th-century materialist theories of mind.” 3 This is 
no mere wishful thinking by theorists in search of an ancestor; Hobbes really does 
seem to adopt the current garb of various materialist or materialist-compatible 
theories. Sometimes he looks like an eliminative, or at least a reductive, material¬ 
ist; 4 elsewhere, he proposes what seems a form of computationalism about our 
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powers of reasoning; and occasionally he advances claims that smack of a func¬ 
tionalist approach. But no one of these theories fits everything that is important to 
Hobbes’s thought. 

Hobbes lived to a ripe old age, working almost the entire time, yet as we will 
see, the outlines of his approach to the mind were well-defined by 1641. His main 
philosophical output took place over roughly two decades, with later works, par¬ 
ticularly the de Corpore of 1655, developing much of what his previous works 
had left as promissory notes. Despite shifting details over time (e.g., in the under¬ 
standing of the passion of ‘glory’), 5 Hobbes’s general approach remained remark¬ 
ably consistent. And he consistently offered what look like radically different 
theories within the same works. We might simply conclude that Hobbes had no 
stable theory of mind as a whole. But that instability is itself philosophically inter¬ 
esting. Hobbes had ambitions for a truly comprehensive philosophy, yet the vari¬ 
ous parts do not always mesh seamlessly, leaving gaps between his metaphysics, 
physics, physiology and logic. That these gaps appear particularly in the concept 
of mind shows that for Hobbes, as for many other early modern philosophers, the 
concept was very much a work in progress. It may also show that our contempo¬ 
rary theories may be less obvious and natural theoretical choices than we suppose. 
Perhaps we can shoehorn Hobbes’s conception of human psychology into our 
terms only by deforming it. 

2. The challenges of Hobbes’s materialist and 

mechanist commitments 

Hobbes’s view of the mind and its operations clearly owes a great deal to his mate¬ 
rialism and mechanism. 6 Although his materialism isolates him from many of his 
contemporaries, the commitment to mechanism places him among the advance 
guard of early modem philosophers, for whom the status of mind was an open 
and pressing question. For such philosophers, ancient and scholastic concepts of 
soul {psuche or anima ), understood as the principle of life that animates bodies, 
had grown largely empty; commitments to the new science required them to hold 
that the activities characteristic of plant and animal life (e.g., nutrition, growth, 
most of sensation, and all reflex behavior) could only be explained mechanically, 
so that most soul-functions could be understood as no more than the routine run¬ 
ning of well-made machines. Hobbes, in fact, almost never speaks of the soul, 
except derisively, or in the context of talking about the ‘artificial soul’ of a com¬ 
monwealth (which in turn is an ‘artificial man’). 

At the same time, new conceptions of matter made it difficult to find a place for 
some of the operations that previous theories of the soul had located with ease. 
Scholastic psychologies 7 typically identified animal faculties of (at least) sensa¬ 
tion, common sense and imagination, and memory, housed in organs and brains. 
Humans also had distinctive powers, particularly understanding, reason and delib¬ 
erative volition, that required a special - and usually immaterial - faculty of the 
soul (e.g., the intellect, the will). This faculty might be able to interact with the 
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animal faculties of sensation, imagination and memory to allow for distinctively 
human forms of perception, imagination and passion. Scholastic philosophers also 
had an ontology of forms that allowed them to individuate those faculties, while 
helping to explain their operation, particularly their receptivity to the sensible prop¬ 
erties characteristic of each sense modality (e.g., colour for vision). In contrast, 
most cutting-edge seventeenth-century philosophers rejected both the ontology of 
forms 8 - and even of the appearances that they were designed to explain - and the 
faculty-psychology they saw in their scholastic predecessors (despite continuing 
to talk about our faculties). With a much simplified, even stark, picture of matter, 
shorn of forms other than shapes, sizes and motion, such philosophers faced a 
whole array of human activities in need of a metaphysical home. 

Understanding and reasoning were not the only human activities that did not 
assimilate easily to the mechanical workings explaining what remained of the ‘soul: ’ 
also problematic were any activities that showed something like intentionality (i.e., 
a directedness towards an object of thought), teleology (i.e., goal-directedness), the 
qualitative feel typical of sense modalities, or governance by norms (i.e., by oughts 
rather than musts). 9 These activities seemed either to have properties different in 
kind from anything attributable to matter, or to require a contextual flexibility bely¬ 
ing the rigid operations of mechanism. 10 Philosophers of this ilk were particularly 
wary of any activity involving teleology that required explanation by ends, or final 
causes. Hobbes explicitly rejects reliance on final causation, holding first that it 
“has no place but in such things as have sense and will,” before declaring “this also 
I shall prove hereafter to be an efficient cause” (deC 2.10.7). 11 

Descartes too thought teleology incompatible with the workings of matter, but 
he could attribute purposeful cognitive activity to the powers of an immaterial 
‘mind,’ even when it shows up in the behavior of the brain and body that it calls 
its own. Since Hobbes refused to countenance any immaterial entities and was 
equally adamant that the mechanical workings of matter left no room for final 
causes, he found himself with a thorny problem of explaining the special cat¬ 
egory of ‘mental’ activities using only the resources available in his materialism 
and mechanism. 12 The tactics he takes to accommodate mental activities to his 
materialism are various: some activities are reduced to powers explicable through 
the mechanical workings of impacts on and in the body; some are simply elimi¬ 
nated by denial (e.g., conceptions of anything immaterial); some are likened to 
machine-processes or explained by appeal to external interactions and contexts, 
particularly through the effects of language and other ‘artifices.’ Much of what 
makes his account look unstable is that he adopts different tactics seemingly ad 
hoc. And as we will see, he sometimes applies mechanist explanations to mental 
items that have not been stripped down to their materialist skivvies, so to speak. 

3. What is in the Hobbesian mind? 

The term ‘mind’ appears remarkably often throughout Hobbes’s works. At the 
same time, it is left unexplained where one might most expect an account. This 
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lack of explanation is particularly striking, since Hobbes (unlike Descartes) 
considers definitions to be crucial to proper method, particularly for avoiding 
equivocation: he even defines ‘body’ in de Corpore 2.8.1. Despite leaving ‘mind’ 
undefined, Hobbes uses it to mark divisions in his subject matter, starting with 
Human Nature , which sets up its topic by distinguishing between “faculties of the 
body and faculties of the mind” (HN 1.1). The latter faculty comprises our cogni¬ 
tive powers (also called ‘imaginative’ or ‘conceptive’) and our motive powers 
(which Hobbes later files under ‘animal motion’). Although Hobbes clearly does 
not intend to contrast the faculties on the basis of any distinction between their 
materiality, he does not there make it obvious what connects the powers grouped 
under the faculties of the mind. 

Perhaps the most precise characterization of what Hobbes means by ‘mind’ 
appears in the 1641 Objections he posed to Descartes’s Meditations: 

[W]hat shall we say if it turns out that reasoning is simply the joining 
together and linking of names or labels by means of the verb “is”? . . . 

If this is so, as may well be the case, reasoning will depend on names, 
names will depend on the imagination, and imagination will depend (as 
I believe it does) merely on the motions of our bodily organs; and so the 
mind will be nothing more than motion occurring in various parts of an 
organic body. 

(AT VII 178, CSM II 125-126) 

The passage not only expresses Hobbes’s materialism; it illustrates the relations 
he sees among various mental acts. His conception of these acts diverges wildly 
from Descartes’s, for they all rest centrally on the imagination. 13 Having an idea 
is a matter of imagination, while reasoning is simply manipulating the various 
entities of the imagination: there is no distinct, much less separate, faculty of rea¬ 
son. 14 For this reason, Hobbes maintains that if he can show that the imagination 
“depends . . . merely on the motions of our bodily organs,” then he can claim that 
the mind too is nothing more than such motion. 

Hobbes’s later works make clear both the central place of the imagination and 
its multifarious dependence on sense. The Leviathan of 1651 tells us that “there 
is no conception in a man’s mind which hath not at first, totally or by parts, been 
begotten upon the organs of sense” (L 1.1.2), and so imagination itself is “nothing 
but decaying sense” (L 1.2.2). Sentience and the imagination formed from it are 
thus pivotal to Hobbes’s conception of mindedness. On this basis, we might gloss 
what is picked out by talk of ‘faculties’ of mind as the various powers and activi¬ 
ties that are proper to sentient beings and that depend on sense genetically and 
for what Hobbes calls their ‘conception.’ The 1655 work de Corpore singles out 
this common feature: “Of all the phenomena or appearances which are near us, 
the most admirable are apparition itself, to phainesthai , namely, that some natural 
bodies have in themselves the patterns almost of all things, and others of none at 
all” (deC 4.25.1). What distinguishes minded creatures from other bodies is thus 
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not anything immaterial or some special faculty, but just that their bodies contain 
such patterns, or as Hobbes sometimes calls them ‘representations,’ or ‘appear¬ 
ances’ (see L 1.1.1). These patterns are derived from sense through the pressure 
of an external body on the relevant organ, retained within the body, and available 
to recall in various trains of thought thereafter. Retained in this way, the patterns 
become what Hobbes variously dubs conceptions, ideas, images and phantasms, 
which are the material for imagining, and memory, and the tokens we work on in 
reasoning. Hobbes also suggests that these pattern-involving states and acts are 
accessible through introspection. 

The view that the materials that make up all our mental states (i.e., phantasms) 
originate ultimately from sense qualifies Hobbes as a full-blown concept-empiricist. 15 
But that leaves open what kind of concept-empiricist he is. Concept-empiricists typ¬ 
ically take the content of our mental states to preserve the qualities of the sense- 
experiences that generate them. 16 Yet it is unclear what could count as the relevant 
content of Hobbesian phantasms. The causal relation between sense and phantasm 
is not enough: that X is the cause of Y does not make X the content of Y, much less 
make Y about X. It seems, however, that Hobbes simply trades on the claim that 
the patterns are produced through the impact of external bodies on sense organs to 
suggest that what they are patterns of - their intentional objects - is determined and 
explained by such efficient, mechanical causes. 17 

But it also seems odd that Hobbes would have fallen prey to such confusion. 
Descartes did not: his La Dioptrique offers a similar mechanical account of how 
brain patterns are generated from sensory stimulation, while acknowledging that 
the account is insufficient to explain representation (see AT VI 112-114; CSM 
I 165-166). Aristotelian-scholastic conceptions of efficient and formal explana¬ 
tion already distinguished causation from representation, although their ontology 
allowed connections between the two kinds of explanation, connections that Hob¬ 
bes should have rejected. As we will see, de Corpore tries to give an account of a 
minimal sort of intentionality that relies only on aspects of motion independent of 
its causal origin. But this account has at best a limited application, and seems insuf¬ 
ficient to justify Hobbes’s ready identification of the particular sensory cause of a 
phantasm with its object (L 1.1.1). The account is even less well-equipped to justify 
treating an explanation of the efficient causal workings of phantasms that relies 
irreducibly on their intentional contents as equivalent to an explanation in terms of 
the workings of a purely material mechanism. Yet Hobbes often appeals to the for¬ 
mer kind of explanation, as when he explains how passions direct voluntary motion 
(L 1.6). The duality in his conception of a phantasm - as both motion transmitted 
mechanically across matter and a representational pattern with an external object - 
illustrates the tension between his mechanist materialism and his empiricism. 

The role of phantasms as the basic material for our mental acts may help 
explain a somewhat odd thought experiment that surfaces several times in Hob¬ 
bes’s works. It asks us to imagine eliminating everything located externally to one 
person: 18 
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For the understanding of what I mean by the power cognitive, we must 
remember and acknowledge that there be in our minds continually cer¬ 
tain images or conceptions of the things without us, insomuch that if a 
man could be alive, and all the rest of the world annihilated, he should 
nevertheless retain the image thereof, and of all those things which he 
had before seen and perceived in it; every man by his own experience 
knowing that the absence or destruction of things once imagined, doth 
not cause the absence or destruction of the imagination itself. 

(HN 1.7) 

On first blush, this looks like a paradigmatic case of psychological intemalism 
about the contents of mental states: the nature of our ideas depends solely on 
features intrinsic to us (our phantasms) and not on our relations to the environ¬ 
ment. Such a stance about what properties belong to our ideas is perfectly consist¬ 
ent with empiricism about their origin, and there is good reason to think Hobbes 
would embrace intemalism. For one, he takes the nature of many of our mental 
states and acts to be accessible through introspection, appealing to “whosoever 
looketh into himself and considereth what he doth, when he does think , opine, 
reason, hope, fear, &c” for evidence of the similarities among human thoughts 
and passions (L Intro; see also deC 1.6.7). But Hobbes says so little about what 
he means by such claims that it is difficult to decide just what he thinks about 
first-personal inner experience, or how it meshes with his materialist aspirations. 19 
Moreover, Hobbes is clear that distinctively human reason relies on the use of 
language - particularly because we extend our cognitive powers by mediating 
them through verbal marks and signs that operate differently from our internal 
phantasms. 20 Perhaps animal minds are susceptible to a fully internalist account, 
but humans require another story. 

4. A reductionist account of (some aspects of) 

intentionality in de Corpore 

In his 1650s works - above all in de Corpore - Hobbes tries to redeem his earlier 
promissory notes to reduce psychological states and operations, including inten¬ 
tionality, to the properties of motions. He does not, however, do much to accom¬ 
modate specific intentional contents, which still seem to depend on the causal 
origins of the relevant phantasms. Instead, he limits the reduction to what we 
might call the directional features of intentionality, for which he exploits com¬ 
parisons to the directions of motions attributed to the phantasms. 21 Central to his 
explanation is the notion of ‘endeavour,’ which translates the Latin term conatus. 
This is a notion adopted by many of the new scientists and philosophers of the 
17th century as part of their efforts to analyze motion without teleology. 22 Hobbes 
defines it as “motion made in less space and time than can be given; that is, less 
than can be determined or assigned by exposition or number; that is, motion made 
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through the length of a point, and in an instant or point of time” (deC 3.15.2). 
Unlike Descartes, Hobbes thinks of endeavours simply as motions too small to 
be perceived, but still forms of bodily locomotion in which a body changes its 
place. 23 As such, endeavours have properties of direction and quantity, by which 
they can be compared. Hobbes uses endeavour to define other crucial principles 
of motion, including impetus (the quantity of endeavour) and force. ‘Resistance’ 
is “the endeavour of one moved body either wholly or in part contrary to the 
endeavour of another moved body, which toucheth the same”; when such a body 
goes “out of its place,” it is “pressed,” and when its parts “by reason of the inter¬ 
nal constitution of the pressed body, return every one into its own place,” it is 
“restored” (deC 3.15.2). 

The pressure and elasticity exhibited by springs and blown bladders illustrate 
these kinds of endeavour, and so do our psychological operations. Phantasms 
themselves are the products of resistance: Hobbes tells us that when an external 
body transmits a motion by pressing on a sense-organ, the “whole organ” shows 
“some resistance or reaction against the motion which is propagated from the 
object to the innermost part of the organ.” As a result, it presses back, raising 
“an endeavour opposite to the endeavour which proceeds from the object.” The 
phantasm arises in that resisting endeavour: “so that when that endeavour inwards 
is the last action in the act of sense, then from the reaction, how little soever the 
duration of it be, a phantasm or idea has its being.” Presumably, the directionality 
and impetus of the endeavour explains some of the patterning the phantasm mani¬ 
fests, but Hobbes relies most on endeavour to account for the apparent location 
of the phantasm: “by reason that the endeavour is now outwards, [the phantasm] 
doth always appear as something situate without the organ” (deC 4.25.2). In short, 
the resisting pressure that constitutes the phantasm makes it appear as if it were 
outside the body, which Hobbes treats as tantamount to the phantasm having an 
external thing as its object. 

Putting these various motions together, Hobbes provides the whole definition 
of sense: “sense is a phantasm, made by the reaction and endeavour outwards in 
the organ of sense, caused by an endeavour inwards from the object, remaining for 
some time more or less.” Sense therefore depends on the resisting endeavours gen¬ 
erated by the internal constitution of the sense organs and the action of an external 
obj ect; the faculty can be identified by the localization of those endeavours in the 
organs. Note that Hobbes thinks that sense requires that these outwardly resisting 
endeavours be retained for some time in the organs, since sense “hath necessar¬ 
ily some memory adhering to it, by which former and later phantasms may be 
compared together, and distinguished from one another.” The importance of such 
comparisons means that sense “properly so called, must necessarily have in it a 
perpetual variety of phantasms” (deC 4.25.5). However, Hobbes holds that we 
cannot discern many things at once, and so only the most vehement motions in 
our organs determine what we occurrently sense: “every endeavour of the organ 
outwards is not to be called sense, but that only, which at several times is by vehe¬ 
mence made stronger and more predominant than the rest” (deC 4.25.6). Thus the 
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quantity of endeavour explains how we focus on and discern a particular object 
from the many vibrations in our sense organs, while the direction of resisting 
endeavour explains the attribution of location to that intentional object. 

The motions of sense do not stop at the farthest reaches of the sense-organs, 
but travel thence to the heart, where they form passions. Those passions can in 
turn reverberate backwards into the organs of sense to generate phantasms (deC 
4.25.9), thereby producing an ordered “discourse of the mind” in which vari¬ 
ous phantasms succeed one another by successively moving with greater vehe¬ 
mence (deC 4.25.8) in some way governed by the passion. Passions too are to be 
explained by the various properties of endeavours. As we will see in the next sec¬ 
tion, passions constitute the “interiour beginnings of voluntary motions” (L 1.6.1), 
which are endeavours with directions arising from their impact on the heart, while 
their intentional contents derive from their causal history. 

5. From sense and imagination to passions 

Just as the motions begun in sense travel beyond the sense organs strictly under¬ 
stood, so too do the mental activities of humans and animals extend beyond strict 
sensing and imagining to include remembering, reckoning and reasoning, feeling 
passions, deliberating, willing and so forth. All are crucially rooted in sense and 
the sensory remains that constitute the imagination, and none of these activities 
requires any cognitive power other than imagination. Memory, for instance, is 
the same as imagination, “but when we would express the decay, and signify that 
the sense is fading, old, and past, it is called memory” (L 1.2.3). The passions are 
special on several counts, most notably because they connect our cognitive to 
our motive powers. As Hobbes puts it in Leviathan, the passions are the “interior 
beginnings of voluntary motions” - that is, such motions “as to go, to speak, to 
move any of our limbs, in such manner as is first fancied in our minds” (L 1.6.1). 
Yet since what is “fancied in our minds” starts the process, the passions are an 
extension of the motions constituting the imagination through their impingement 
on the heart, and so imagination too can be deemed “the first internal beginning 
of all voluntary motion.” The motions are continuous, differentiated by mov¬ 
ing through different organs. How these motions affect the heart determines the 
valence and motive direction of the passions, either towards or away from the 
ultimate cause, the object represented in imagination. If its motion is towards the 
cause, that endeavour constitutes an appetite; if away, it is an aversion. Hobbes 
also recognizes a kind of neutral state, where the motion is propagated towards 
the heart but produces neither appetite, nor aversion: the passion is then a form of 
“contempt” (L 1.6.2-5; see also deC 4.25.13). 

Not only do the passions bridge the motions of sensing with voluntary, ‘animal’ 
motion, they also connect both kinds of motions to what Leviathan calls ‘vital 
motion’: those unconscious, non-voluntary operations, such as the circulation of 
the blood, breathing, nutrition and so on, that sustain (animal) life. Leviathan has 
little to say about vital motion, using the connection mostly to explain some of 
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the qualitative valence felt in the passions, as well as their motivational force: if 
the propagation of the motion to the heart produces there an endeavor that is “a 
corroboration of vital motion, and a help thereunto,” the endeavour will be expe¬ 
rienced as pleasurable and appetitive; if it enfeebles the vital motions, it will be 
painful and aversive (L 1.6. 10). But because the passions - and thus what eventu¬ 
ally moves sentient bodies to action - are continuations of the motions instigated 
by sense, even voluntary, animal motion can be considered an effect of sensory 
impacts from outside, combined with the motions running through living bodies 
(i.e., vital motions). Of course, they need not be immediate effects, since those 
impacts can be stored in the sentient body as non-vehement endeavours, as well 
as processed in various ways, before issuing in passions and actions. 

Once again, de Corpore fills in more details about the motions involved in the 
formation of the passions and their role in translating vital motions into animal 
motions oriented to the cause of an initial sense perception. The account starts 
with the inner sense that follows from the actions on our sense-organs: “the sense 
of pleasure and pain, proceeding not from the reaction of the heart outwards, but 
from continual action from the outermost part of the organ towards the heart” 
(deC 4.25.12). De Corpore draws heavily on Harvey’s description of the circu¬ 
lation of the blood (deC 4.25.12) to present a picture of the heart as the crucial 
engine for the motions that constitute our essential biological processes. Putting 
together the role of the motions found in the human body with what he takes to 
be their sensed appearance, Hobbes tells us that “motion in the sentient, which 
is propagated to the heart, must necessarily make some alteration or diversion of 
vital motion, namely by quickening or slackening, helping or hindering the same” 
(deC 4.25.12). Motions that support our vital motion are pleasurable; motions that 
diminish it are painful. Moreover, those motions translate into the beginnings of 
animal motion and give it its direction: for example, 

if vital motion be helped by motion made by sense, then the parts of the 
organ will be disposed to guide the spirits in such manner as conduceth 
most to the preservation and augmentation of that motion .. . and in ani¬ 
mal motion this is the very first endeavour. 

(deC 4.25.12) 

These endeavours, the “interiour beginnings of voluntary motions,” are the pas¬ 
sions. Their qualitative valence is determined by the direction of endeavour, which 
in turn explains the consequences of their motions on yet other motions (i.e., their 
contributions to the motions of the heart and their promptings to animal motions). 
But as we have seen, their intentional content still derives ultimately from external 
obj ects through sense and imagination. 

Note that not every felt passion inevitably motivates an action. The endeavours 
constituting passions are prior to the larger-scale motions that constitute voluntary, 
animal motion. Before such larger-scale motions can arise, our initial endeavour 
may be followed by a different, even opposing endeavour that blocks the effect of 
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the first. Indeed, we may experience a whole chain of diverse endeavours - that is, 
a train of different passions. This, Hobbes declares, is what we mean by ‘delibera¬ 
tion.’ Whatever passion suffices to instigate animal motion, thereby putting an end 
to the train of deliberation, constitutes the will: “In deliberation, the last appetite, 
or aversion, immediately adhering to the action, or to the omission thereof, is that 
we call the will; the act, not the faculty, of willing” (L 1.6.53). In this sense, will 
is nothing more than those passionate small beginnings of motion that succeed in 
producing animal motion. 

Besides the deliberation that results in practical action, humans can engage in 
various kinds of reasoning. We share with animals the ability to engage in a sim¬ 
ple kind of ‘reckoning,’ which calculates causes and effects. We can also develop 
full-blown reason, which is mediated by language, allows us to contend with gen¬ 
eralities, and can thereby lead to true ‘science.’ Both forms of reasoning involve 
a consequence, or train of thoughts, or as Hobbes put it, “that succession of one 
thought to another, which is called, to distinguish it from discourse in words, men¬ 
tal discourse” (L 1.3.1). However, a train of thoughts can be “unguided, without 
design, and inconstant” (L 1.3.2), or regulated. Hobbes shows little interest in the 
former, although he does suggest that there might be some causal principles at 
work to produce psychological associations (L 1.3.3). 

He pays much more attention to regulated trains of thought, specifying that what 
does the regulation is some passion or desire. Passions are thus not only what 
motivates us to pursue (or avoid) some end; they hold our thought on course: “for 
the thoughts are to the desires as scouts and spies, to range abroad and find the 
way to the things desired; all steadiness of the mind’s motion, and all quickness 
of the same, proceeding from thence” (L 1.8.16). The trains of thought in question 
trace causal relations, moving either from cause to effect, or effect to cause. So, 
the passions are involved not merely in setting the ends of action, but in the cogni¬ 
tive activity of determining the means to any end. In proposing this view, Hobbes 
approaches all reasoning as an activity, in which desires are driving us to some end, 
even if the end is simply to think through a causal relation. The most theoretical 
exercises of reasoning, as well as the practical, are driven by passions, such as the 
desire for power, or simple curiosity, “the desire to know why, and how” (L 1.6.35). 
Thus it is no surprise that Hobbes takes the causes of “differences in wit” to lie in 
the passions and “dullness” to show a weakness of passions (L 1.8.15-16). 24 But 
although passions are necessary to give “steadiness and direction to some end” 
(L 1.8.3), the passions themselves stand in need of a steady guide, else they turn 
flighty and profligate, or monomaniacal, thereby producing either “giddiness and 
distraction” or “madness” (L 1.8.16). The steadying effect generated by fear of an 
“unequal power” is the theme of much of Hobbes’s political philosophy. 25 

Once again, the most detailed explanation of the means by which a passion 
governs a train of phantasms is given in de Corpore: 

The thought or phantasm of the desired end brings in all the phantasms, 

that are means conducing to that end, and that in order backwards from 
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the last to the first, and again forwards from the beginning to the end. But 
this supposes both appetite, and judgment to discern what means con¬ 
duce to the end, which is gotten by experience; and experience is store of 
phantasms, arising from the sense of very many things. 

(deC 4.25.8) 

Here Hobbes suggests that experience forges habitual connections between the 
phantasms of causally connected things, which can be mobilized by a sufficiently 
forceful appetite. But that is far from a full explanation of how a passion ‘governs’ 
a series of phantasms, and it certainly does not tell us anything about how the 
trains of causal connections are constructed. The latter is the work offreckoning.’ 
And for it, Hobbes offers an account of a different kind. 

6. Reckoning as mental computation 

To Hobbes’s thinking, reckoning is a process of mental ‘addition’ and ‘subtrac¬ 
tion,’ albeit one that extends beyond strict magnitudes and that may make use of a 
wide variety of systems of marks and signs. Thus he declares in Leviathan, “When 
a man reasoneth, he does nothing else but conceive a sum total, from addition of 
parcels; or conceive a remainder, from subtraction of one sum from another” (L 
1.5.1). The operations of addition and subtraction are supposed to cover the opera¬ 
tions used in arithmetic, geometry, syllogistic reasoning, politics and law, all of 
which Hobbes sometimes assimilates to methods of deriving effects from causes 
or vice versa, or of moving from whole to part, or vice versa (L 1.5.1). What con¬ 
stitutes reason proper “is nothing but reckoning, that is adding and subtracting, of 
the consequences of general names agreed upon for the marking and signifying of 
our thoughts” (L 1.5.2, my emphasis). 

That reason reckons with general terms is no trivial qualification, for the proper 
use of general terms both steadies our thinking and allows it to extend beyond 
the particular instances we have already experienced. (It also enables absurdities 
peculiar to human reason; see L 1.5.7-15, and deC 1.5.2-13.) Nonetheless, a rudi¬ 
mentary form of the additive and subtractive operations found in reason is avail¬ 
able before and independently of language; it is bare reckoning. Such reckoning 
is common to the sort of prudential, experiential and context-specific calculations 
and sensitivities seen in animals and humans alike. But Hobbes’s explanations 
tend to use general terms to describe the iterability of particular items (e.g., “the 
same phantasm”). This may make us suspicious that reckoning truly could be pre- 
or non-linguistic. Hobbes’s method may require that he use such general terms 
because he seeks to advance science, which traffics in general descriptions, even 
when the topic is pre-linguistic animal reckoning. We are supposed to believe that 
much the same operations can operate over mere phantasms without the interven¬ 
tion of terms applying to groups of resembling phantasms. Hobbes assumes that 
we have the ability to recognize recurrences of a phantasm as the same and to 
compare their qualities as like and unlike before we have the language to express 
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such relations. This ability, as Hobbes explains in de Corpore, ultimately stems 
from the retention of sense in imagination and memory, by means of which “for¬ 
mer and later phantasms may be compared together, and distinguished from one 
another,” without requiring any faculty other than sense itself (deC 4.25.5; see 
also 4.25.8). 

The most detailed account of the kinds of calculation that Hobbes thinks figure 
in reckoning can be found, once again, in de Corpore , which opens with a section 
on “Computation or Logic.” Although the ultimate aim is to clarify what should 
count as philosophy, Hobbes here delves into the elements that go into cognitive 
processing of diverse sorts. Central to the account is the notion of ‘ratiocination,’ 
which covers what he called reckoning in Leviathan (see L 1.4.14): 

By RATIOCINATION, I mean computation. Now to compute, is either 
to collect the sum of many things that are added together, or to know 
what remains when one thing is taken out of another. Ratiocination, 
therefore, is the same with addition and subtraction. 

(deC 1.1.2) 

Hobbes offers examples of supposedly non-linguistic addition in the formation of 
concepts, e.g., ‘man’ from the conjunction of ‘body,’ ‘animated,’ and ‘rational,’ 
or ‘square’ from ‘four sides,’ ‘equality’ and ‘right angles’ (deC 1.1.3). In similar 
fashion, mental subtraction is in play in the analysis and decomposition of con¬ 
cepts. But not only does the account here suffer from the same problem of requir¬ 
ing us to re-identify instances as instances of the same prior to the acquisition of 
language, it fails to distinguish arbitrary compounds from those with strong inter¬ 
nal relations. 26 For instance, Hobbes includes the knowledge of an effect gained 
from knowledge of its generation as a matter of computation in his sense, offering 
the example of a circle generated by the movement of a body around the endpoint 
of the set of radii fixed at a single point (see deC 1.1.5). What interests Hobbes is 
that the process is accumulative, a form of addition. But he has little to say about 
the constraints on how the parts of the circle are adjoined to the rest, or the neces¬ 
sary truths that follow. 

Mental computation is perhaps most clearly illustrated by examples of 
operations over propositions. Hobbes’s account of ‘names’ - the basic units of 
language - is tailor-made to fit his arithmetical model, since names are character¬ 
ized by their status as positive, or negative, by their function in picking out what 
is common to many or proper to a singular, and by their number as universal 
(all), indefinite (some), and particular (this). Names that are joined together (i.e., 
‘added’) form propositions ripe for the kind of addition and subtraction involved 
in syllogistic reasoning, as de Corpore 1.4 explains. The account in de Corpore 
focuses on the structural and quantitative features of the form of syllogistic rea¬ 
soning, specifying the number of propositions (two premises and a conclusion) 
and of terms (no more than three, with a middle term in common): “And as a prop¬ 
osition is the addition of two names, so syllogism is the adding together of three” 
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(deC 1.4.6). Thus the notion of addition covers the operations both of predication 
and of logical consequence. 

In explaining how addition produces logical consequence, or ‘following,’ how¬ 
ever, Hobbes helps himself to several different kinds of explanation. De Corpore 
1.3.18 proposes a truth-theoretical approach insofar as “a proposition is said to 
follow from two other propositions, when these being granted to be true, it can¬ 
not be denied but the other is true also.” But when struggling to explain why it 
is necessary that no false statement can follow from two true statements, Hobbes 
resorts to a notion of cause, although not the formal causation of scholastic logi¬ 
cians. Instead, he insists that knowledge of the premises generates the knowledge 
of the conclusion, forging a relation of epistemic efficient causation. Hobbes thus 
trades on the deterministic causation of motions by other motions in his mechan¬ 
ics in order to explain logical consequence. But since logical consequence at best 
describes epistemic norms rather than psychological inevitability, this is a hard 
row to hoe. 

In fact, Hobbes does not pursue the thought, turning instead to structural fea¬ 
tures underlying relations of logical consequence to capture the variety of possible 
syllogisms. In general, the middle term must be “determined to one and the same 
singular thing” in both premises, which requires the middle term “to be either 
universal or singular, but not particular nor indefinite” (deC 1.4.4). Hobbes then 
uses variations in the “position of the middle term” to describe the diverse figures, 
and the “differences of [constituent] propositions in quantity and quality” for the 
moods of a syllogism (deC 1.4.7). All of them show the basic nature of a syllo¬ 
gism, which is “nothing but” the structured collection that allows computational 
operations (deC 1.4.6). 

Like all rational pursuits, philosophy employs mental addition and subtraction, 
but it does so on a particularly large scale, and so raises issues of what Hobbes 
identifies as “method:” “the shortest way of finding effects by their known causes, 
or causes by their known effects” (deC 1.6.1). Knowledge begins, Hobbes tells 
us, when we seek to move beyond immediate sense and imagination by finding 
the causes of our phantasms, which requires ratiocination, and thus the work of 
mental computation already discussed (deC 1.6.1). Method concerns the compu¬ 
tational paths by which we gain such causal knowledge, which are “either com¬ 
positive [additive] or resolutive [subtractive], or partly compositive, and partly 
resolutive .” Hobbes identifies the resolutive as the “analytical,” and the composi¬ 
tive as the “synthetical” method (deC 1.6.1). These notions of method particularly 
cover reasoning connecting the whole and its parts, including the constitutive, 
but non-spatial, parts that are “parts of [a thing’s] nature,” among which Hobbes 
includes the relationship between universals and singulars (deC 1.6.2). 

The most comprehensive kind of philosophy is that which seeks to know the 
“causes of universal things,” out of which are compounded the causes of singular 
things. Knowledge of universal causes and knowledge of the nature of univer¬ 
sal things jointly constitute the first principles for explanation of bodies of any 
kind. The latter is acquired from analysis of singular bodies to give knowledge 
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of bodies in general, while the former is simply motion, which Hobbes declares 
so “manifest of [itself]” as to require no method (deC 1.6.5). It is unclear what 
such manifest knowledge could be for Hobbes: since he is an empiricist of sorts, 
he might think that every sensory interaction shows the causal role of motion in 
some way that is impossible to miss. Hobbes is clearer about the method used 
in discovering the basic effects of this universal cause applied to the universal 
things that are the constitutive elements of matter: it is ‘compositive’ (deC 1.6.6). 
Thus geometry, kinetics and physics involve synthesis, although they rest on a 
prior analysis to discover their elements. Moral philosophy, in turn, studies “the 
motions of the mind, namely appetite, aversion, love, benevolence, hope, fear, 
anger, emulation, envy, &c.; what causes they have, and of what they be causes” 
(deC 1.6.6). Because these motions of the mind have “their causes in sense and 
imagination,” they too are “the subject of physical contemplation.” 

Method thus seems to require treating moral philosophy as an extension of 
physics and ultimately of geometry. However, Hobbes admits, “the motions of the 
mind are known, not only by ratiocination, but also by the experience of every man 
that takes the pains to observe these motions within themselves” (deC 1.6.7). So 
it seems we can have knowledge of the passions (and their effects) both syntheti¬ 
cally and by a kind of direct acquaintance. Because we have the latter means of 
access, Hobbes maintains that ‘civil’ philosophy - the philosophy that studies the 
artificial bodies of commonwealths - can proceed analytically to its first causes, 
identified at deC 1.6.7 as the passions of individuals. Throughout his works, Hob¬ 
bes seeks to give civil philosophy a special place and a special method. Indeed, he 
frequently asserts that it has a degree of certainty that only geometry can match, 
and for much the same reason: the pure sciences of each concern entities that we 
have ourselves put together. 27 Still, Hobbes thinks he has identified the general role 
for analysis and for synthesis: “that which proceeds from sense to the invention 
of principles, [is] analytical; and the rest synthetical,” making all demonstrations 
synthetical, while the method of discovery is analytical (deC 1.6.7). By showing 
that every element of reasoning at every level of explanation involves either a kind 
of compounding or a kind of resolution into simpler parts, Hobbes thinks he has 
demonstrated that the same two mental acts of addition and subtraction suffice to 
explain all reasoning. 

7. Computationalist interpretation and its limits 

As I hope is now clear, Hobbes’s picture of the mind has many moving parts, 
which may explain why it has generated a host of different interpretations. Focus¬ 
ing on the notions of reckoning and reasoning, some current accounts take Hobbes 
to anticipate modem computationalist pictures of the mind - indeed, presenting 
him as “the grandfather of AI [artificial intelligence],” as John Haugeland puts 
it. 28 Computational theories of mind take the mind - or central mental activities 
such as reasoning - to be computing, or information-processing systems, akin to 
those embodied in machines, which operate over mental states with some sort of 
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representational content, just as a calculator computes over symbols that (we take 
to) represent numbers. 29 

Haugeland identifies two main elements of Hobbes’s thought that fit the com- 
putationalist mold: first, thinking consists of symbolic operations, for which the 
phantasms serve as tokens to be manipulated by the mind, and second, those 
operations proceed best when they follow mechanical rules. Even if Hobbes 
“overstretched the metaphor of ‘addition,’” Haugeland argues that he envisions 
computation as a matter of moving mental tokens according to rules like those gov¬ 
erning the operation of an abacus. As such, Haugeland thinks Hobbes’s approach 
is continuous with his materialism, but that it faces a basic problem of explaining 
how thought-parcels (the phantasms) could be about anything. Although put in 
terms of semantics, Haugeland’s “problem of original meaning” is the problem 
of intentionality already discussed: how phantasms come to be about, or repre¬ 
sent, objects. Haugeland thinks that Hobbes’s proto-computationalism means that 
he cannot rely on resemblances (between phantasms and their external causes) 
to address the issue, since making phantasms susceptible to the computational 
manipulations of reckoning means that “he effectively gave thoughts the structure 
of sentences or formulae, composed of distinct, arbitrary symbols.” Indeed, on 
Haugeland’s view, Hobbes is so committed to computationalism that he cannot 
answer the issue of how tokens become meaningful, and so cannot distinguish 
minds from books. 

As may be clear, this gloss severs Hobbes’s account of reckoning from the 
causal explanation of how phantasms come to be lodged in the imagination. But 
the meaningfulness of phantasms cannot be separated from their origins in sense: 
they are appearances of their external causes. As such, the phantasms cannot be 
“arbitrary” if they are to function symbolically. 30 Along these lines, Losonsky 
argues against the computationalist model on the grounds that phantasms are like 
images, insofar as “their semantic properties are products of the properties of 
the objects they represent.” 31 However, what might be the most basic stumbling 
block to finding computationalism in Hobbes is the same issue that prevents any 
decisive account of his empiricism: it is fundamentally unclear what could count 
as the content of Hobbesian phantasms - and thus how semantic properties can be 
distinguished from non-semantic ones. 

Losonsky offers further arguments against attributing a computationalist theory 
to Hobbes, noting that the variety of guided trains of thought is not exhausted by 
‘reasoning,’ and even more importantly, that what guides all mental discourse 
is a passion, or appetite. 32 But I do not think these points are telling. All think¬ 
ing regulated by an appetitive passion is at least minimally instrumental, for the 
passion regulates by directing the chain of thought to supply means to its ends. 
In simple cases, the reckoning that builds the chain may be nothing more than 
retrieving phantasms for which experience has forged causal associations; none¬ 
theless, that should count as a kind of computation for Hobbes. Indeed, I suggest 
that computationalism offers a picture of regulated ‘mental discourse’ well-suited 
to Hobbes’s aspirations. To be sure, it applies only to the reckoning and reasoning 
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operations of the Hobbesian mind, and only by abstracting away from the mate¬ 
rial constitution of phantasms: taking idealizing liberties with the messy material 
constitution of the phantasms is the cost of having them appear tokens susceptible 
to computing operations. But that is just to say that there are limits to how com- 
putationalism models the construction of a train of thought. Turning to computa¬ 
tional construction is a shift in the kind of explanation from that devoted to the 
material constitution of phantasms. The computational model remains piecemeal 
and marked with gaps, since it cannot explain how the train of thinking is moti¬ 
vated - which requires the passions - nor how the phantasms move or exhibit 
intentional or semantic features. 

The trouble is that Hobbes wants to merge these heterogeneous accounts into 
a single, uniform story, as if the explanation of what we might call the materials 
and mechanics of thinking fit seamlessly with the understanding of reckoning as 
computation. This may be the price of attempting a comprehensive science in 
the way Hobbes does, while insisting on not just a metaphysical, but an explana¬ 
tory monism of matter in motion. In contrast, Haugeland considers a computa¬ 
tional theory of mind to be compatible with a thoroughgoing materialism, but 
without supposing that either computational operations or the symbolic nature of 
the tokens so manipulated are simple generalizations from the movements and 
physical structure of matter. Hobbes, however, seems to think that whatever is 
to be explicable in his comprehensive science will be not merely token-identical, 
but type-identical with what is described by his basic physics: the same kinds of 
mental acts should always involve the same kinds of motion within an animal 
body. Such type-identities are the aims of the attempted reductive explanations of 
de Corpore. This demand may follow from Hobbes’s understanding of scientific 
taxonomy and method, with the psychological sciences located under the general 
study of natural bodies. 33 A division of a genus into branch sciences seems to 
mark only a narrowing in the subject-matter, with no changes to how it is organ¬ 
ized into kinds and categories. Bodies are the universal things and motion the 
universal cause, and only civil science is exempt from the requirement to go back 
all the way to universal things and causes (deC 1.6.7). Hobbes takes the principle 
“all mutation consists in motion” (deC 1.6.5) to be a principle of his logic, and 
so the claim that our mental states and acts are explicable - indeed only explica¬ 
ble - through the motions of matter carries demonstrative force. At the same time, 
Hobbes allows us to consult introspection to gain evidence about our mental states 
and acts. But if such evidence is to have a place in psychological science, it must 
be analyzable in the universal terms of bodies and motion. Method demands this 
direction of explanatory dependence. 

There seem to be two ways to meet this demand to bring the computational 
model into compliance with the account of the material constitution of the phan¬ 
tasms: either the introduction of the operations of mental addition and subtraction 
must be independently justified, or they must be grounded in the mechanics of our 
thinking, particularly in the motions and properties of the phantasms that serve 
as computational tokens, so that those operations are reduced to physical events 
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in our heads. But Hobbes’s description of reckoning makes no use of the sensory 
origination of the phantasms, or makes use of it only when it comes to ‘interpret¬ 
ing’ the computed values of a piece of reckoning: this is precisely the feature of 
Hobbes’s approach that Haugeland highlights. 

One place where we might find an explanation of computation in terms of the 
mechanics of mental materials is in an odd and difficult chapter of de Corpore 
devoted to “what is in the mind answering to a syllogism.” But it may illustrate 
the problem rather than resolve it: 

The thoughts in the mind answering to a direct syllogism, proceed in this 
manner; first, there is conceived a phantasm of the thing named, with that 
accident or quality thereof, for which it is in the minor proposition called 
by that name, which is the subject; next, the mind has a phantasm of the 
same thing with that accident, or quality, for which it hath the name, that 
in the same proposition is the predicate; thirdly, the thought returns of the 
same thing as having that accident in it, for which it is called by the name 
that is the predicate of the major proposition; and lastly, remembering 
that all those are the accidents of one and the same thing, it concludes that 
those three names are also names of one and the same thing; that is to say, 
the conclusion is true. For example, when this syllogism is made, man 
is a living creature, a living creature is a body, therefore, man is a body, 
the mind conceives first an image of a man speaking or discoursing, and 
remembers that that, which so appears, is called man; then it has the image 
of the same man moving, and remembers that that, which appears so, is 
called living creature; thirdly, it conceives an image of the same man, as 
filling some place or space, and remembers that what appears so is called 
body; and lastly, when it remembers that that thing, which was extended, 
and moved and spake, was one and the same thing, it concludes that the 
three names, man, living creature, and body are names of the same thing, 
and that therefore man is a living creature is a true proposition. 

(deC 1.4.8) 

If Hobbes hopes to explain what it is to carry out a syllogism through the succes¬ 
sion of phantasms, he has a mess on his hands: the connections between the terms 
of the syllogism are supposed to be made by remembering that the phantasm (or 
its object) is the same. But remembrance itself is just another phantasm. There 
simply is nothing in the procession of phantasms - however many similarities and 
dissimilarities to each other they might show - that comes close to capturing the 
strong relations of identity, predication and logical implication embodied in the 
syllogism (even were it restricted to singular terms). It may be that Hobbes does 
not intend “what is in the mind” to capture the computational force of the syllo¬ 
gism, but only to correspond at a material level with what occurs at each step. But 
then, we are still without any account to explain, much less justify, the mechanics 
of computation. 34 
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8. Some externalist approaches and their limits 

Computationalism is typically an internalist view, since the processing of the 
tokens takes place ‘inside’ the system. Perhaps some of the problems we have 
seen might be addressed by rejecting the internalist version of Hobbesian com¬ 
putation, which locates both computational tokens and the rules for manipulating 
them fully within the mind. For instance, Hobbes’s description of “what is in the 
mind” might be a more plausible account of the computing of a syllogism if it 
allowed the mind to compare the similarities and differences of phantasms pass¬ 
ing through the imagination to the continuing sameness of externally identifiable 
markers (e.g., the word ‘man’). 

Michael Losonsky and Philip Pettit each offer alternatives to the internalist 
interpretation, albeit in different ways and to different ends. Losonsky argues that 
(internalist) computationalism falls short even as an account of reasoning proper 
because Hobbes requires that the process of reasoning alternates between external 
words (functioning as signs) and internal phantasms, so that “public symbols are 
constitutive of thinking.” 35 Pettit too takes the view that “human minds are made 
by words,” meaning not just minds capable of science, but those capable of voli¬ 
tion and genuine action. 36 

Both Losonsky and Pettit are surely right that Hobbes cannot be a strict inter¬ 
nalist about linguistically-mediated human reason. At the same time, they may 
posit too sharp a break between reasoning and other mental activities that do not 
rely on language. Besides the reasoning enabled by language, there is ‘reckoning,’ 
or ‘ratiocination,’ available to both humans and animals. Language is not required 
for reckoning in this broad sense, nor for reckoning to display the virtue of pru¬ 
dence. The annihilation thought experiment (HN 1.7) discussed previously shows 
that Hobbes thinks that such reckoning makes use of only what is “inside the 
head,” that is, our ability for mental computation, along with our internal phan¬ 
tasms, the origins of which may be external, but which can be located - literally 
- within the confines of the sentient body. The imposition of names is indeed a 
momentous discovery, for it allows us to “turn the reckoning of the consequences 
of things imagined in the mind, into a reckoning of the consequences of appel¬ 
lations” (L 1.4.9), “without which there had been amongst men, neither com¬ 
monwealth, nor society, nor contract, nor peace” (L 1.4.1) - nor reasoning about 
universals, nor science. But despite the new abilities introduced by language, 
Hobbes does not think that the mental acts involved are thereby different in kind. 
Numerical arithmetic may require something like language (L 1.4.10), but Hob¬ 
bes is clear that we do not need words to engage in the computations he considers 
mental arithmetic (deC 1.1.30). And the same kind of computation seems to be 
at work whether we perform pre-linguistic reckoning or tackle purely curiosity- 
driven undetermined philosophy. 

Pettit offers a rather subtle reason for dividing between reckoning and fully 
linguistic reasoning. Unlike Losonsky, Pettit’s aim is not to challenge a computa- 
tionalist picture, but to insist that true reasoning - however mechanical it might 
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be - requires artificial (and external) involvements, most notably language. 37 The 
result, he argues, is that Hobbes offers a deflationary view of reason as a kind of 
“skill in the manipulation of an artifact.” He admits that we animals may share 
a pre-linguistic computational ability prior to true reason, and required by it. 38 
However, he also maintains that a fully human mind only emerges with the sorts 
of skills conferred by language. The difference that makes this sharp difference 
lies in a distinction between the kinds of motion involved: Pettit maintains that 
“the succession of conceptions” found in the prelinguistic “natural” mind are 
forms only of vital motion; language is necessary to engage in voluntary, ani¬ 
mal motion. 39 Pettit here relies on a passage from the early Human Nature (HN 
5.1), which contrasts how typical animal cognition is determined by experience 
with the flexibility shown by human thinking using external marks (e.g., to jog 
memory as we see fit). But the contrast between chance and election here applies 
only to “the succession of conceptions in the mind,” and Hobbes seems most 
concerned with animals’ inability to deviate from habitual experience in their rec¬ 
ollection through the use of marks for memory. 40 This is not a worry that appears 
in Hobbes’s other works, where the kind of liberty that most concerns him is the 
liberty of action. Both humans and non-linguistic animals have the same degree of 
this sort of liberty: “if by liberty we understand the faculty or power, not of will¬ 
ing, but of doing what they will, then certainly that liberty is to be allowed to both 
[men and beasts]” (deC 4.25.13). 

Liberty of action also applies to mental discourse, or the succession of concep¬ 
tions. As we have already seen, such discourse is governed by passion. And Hob¬ 
bes thinks that animals are capable of mobilizing thoughts conducing to fulfilling 
their passions, just as humans are. What is different is that humans in posses¬ 
sion of reason have a wider scope for raising thoughts that serve their ends. This 
scope is due to passions that Hobbes thinks are specific to humans: most notably, 
general curiosity and the desire for felicity directed at securing the future. Non¬ 
human animals are too involved with immediately demanding passions to engage 
in prolonged curiosity, and they lack the sense of time that gives rise to a concern 
for their future. The consequences for our mental and practical behavior are far- 
reaching. Because of curiosity, “when imagining any thing whatsoever, we seek 
all the possible effects, that can by it be produced; that is to say, we imagine what 
we can do with it, when we have it” (LI.3.5). And because of the desire to secure 
our felicity, we experience “a perpetual and restless desire of power after power” 
(L 1.9.1), have the seed of religion (L 1.12.4), and ultimately are motivated to 
enter commonwealths (L 1.13.14). But even though it would be hard to overesti¬ 
mate the importance of these specific differences, I do not think that Hobbes takes 
them to amount to a true difference in kind between human minds and those of 
beasts: both engage in the same kinds of operations and motions. My disagree¬ 
ment with Pettit is largely a matter of the emphasis he places on linguistically 
enabled differences over shared cognitive abilities in order to give human minds 
a special classification. Such issues are not trivial, but there is no clear way to set¬ 
tle them. I agree that Pettit’s analysis is internally plausible - perhaps even what 
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Hobbes should maintain - but it eliminates the continuity between animal and 
human minds that is central to Hobbes’s thinking. 

9. Functionalist interpretation and the demand 

for reduction 

Perhaps we could avoid choosing between the continuities and differences between 
human and non-human cognition by considering yet another approach to the mind: 
functionalism. Functionalism accounts for mental states not in terms of their con¬ 
stitution, location or structure, but by their function within a system. Although it 
is compatible with computational theory, functionalism focuses less on processing 
than on the causal profile of mental states understood in terms of inputs, outputs 
and relations among states of an entire system: as for example, the motions of 
sense produce phantasms, phantasms are manipulated in mental computation, and 
motions impinging on the heart generate volitions and so on. On a functionalist 
model, the Hobbesian mind most broadly is a system that takes inputs from sense 
and produces volitional outputs, such as behavior, speech or science. The distinct 
functions found at different stages within the system are the means for identi¬ 
fying phantasms, passions, mental computations and the like. Since they clearly 
extend the capacities of the whole system, linguistic marks and signs should count 
among its functional parts. What counts for functionalism is the causal role within 
a system, and so mental states and operations can be realized by a wide variety of 
entities, constituted in many different ways. This context-relativity has at least two 
results: first, all sorts of entities can count as minds, not merely whatever material 
might fit within the confines of a skull; 41 second, as long as they play their roles 
within the system, mental states can remain black boxes - their internal constitu¬ 
tion is irrelevant to their individuation. A functionalist approach thus seems to fit 
Hobbes’s main social scientific concerns with our responsive behavior in an envi¬ 
ronment, continuous in many crucial respects with that of non-linguistic beasts, 
but with the entire system extended by linguistic artifacts. 

Hobbes appears sometimes to adopt such a functionalist approach. First, his 
description of several of our faculties depends on their role within a context of 
use: this is particularly noticeable in his accounts of memory and of the will. 
Memory is differentiated from imagination only by its connection to the decay 
of sense. And will is simply whatever passion produces animal motion. Moreo¬ 
ver, Hobbes appears willing to transfer many of the mental concepts he applies 
to sentient bodies to the ‘artificial’ body of the commonwealth. The Introduc¬ 
tion to Leviathan opens by elaborating on the artificial life of machines, before 
attributing a wealth of human faculties to the commonwealth. Most notably, “the 
sovereignty is an artificial soul, as giving life and motion to the whole body,” a 
body to which he also assigns concepts of joints, nerves, strength, health, sick¬ 
ness and death, as well as memory, reason and will (L Intro). And the ground for 
applying these concepts to the ‘artificial’ body is that they play analogous roles 
in its life. Because he “suggests that reasoning - along with imagining, sensing, 
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and deliberating about action, all of which proceed according to mechanistic prin¬ 
ciples - can be performed by systems of various physical types,” 42 Janet Levin 
considers Hobbes a functionalist avant la lettre. To be sure, the commonwealth’s 
analogues are ‘artificial,’ while human faculties are natural, but this means only 
that they are made by human art, not that they are fakes. 

However, Hobbes does not actually attribute a mind to the commonwealth, and 
despite what Levin says, neither does he talk about the commonwealth’s sense, 
imagining or passions; the only specifically psychological faculties he applies to 
the commonwealth are memory, will and reason. In defense of the functionalist 
analogy, one might argue that the commonwealth shows the passions operating 
publicly: it coheres because the coercive power wielded by the sovereign plays 
openly on the passions of subjects, particularly fear, love, hope, the desire for 
commodious living and the desire for glory and honours. Moreover, Hobbes does 
attribute a will to the commonwealth. So perhaps we could admit a functional 
equivalent in the commonwealth to the passions that motivate action in humans. 
A bigger stumbling block is the lack of a similar analogue to sense and imagina¬ 
tion. Insofar as the commonwealth has artificial will, reason and other faculties, it 
borrows from the sense and imagination of its citizens. In this respect, the macro¬ 
cosm is not analogous to the microcosm, and the artificial person requires natural 
persons to be its matter. 

It seems fair to say that Hobbes’s approach to the mind shows functionalist ele¬ 
ments. But it also seems fair to say that he stops far short of a full functionalism 
about the mind. Indeed, he seems far too committed to the prospect of capturing 
its elements and operations in the mechanistic terms applicable to matter to adopt 
any other approach consistently and fully, even approaches consistent with the 
materiality of the mind. It may be that he was so bewitched by the power of the 
new mechanical science that he thought any genuine science bearing on natural 
bodies had to follow the same explanatory precepts; the result is a demand not 
only that all real phenomena be reduced to motions in matter, but that the reduc¬ 
tion must also be type-to-type. As we have seen this is not a demand that Hobbes 
manages to satisfy across the board. Indeed, besides intentionality and sensitivity 
to norms, Hobbes recognizes other abilities, particularly introspection and reflec¬ 
tion, for which his system seems to make no place available: all he can say is that 
they involve yet other phantasms. 

However, even if we could find some way to capture these features in Hobbes’s 
materialist and mechanical approach, there may be an even more fundamental 
stumbling block to the sort of reduction he seems to demand: it may be impossible 
to individuate all the mental entities and operations he recognizes using only the 
motions of matter within a sentient body (cf. deC 2.11.7). As much as he appreci¬ 
ated the emerging mechanical science, and as much as he saw its implications for 
forms of explanation, Hobbes contented himself with a very austere picture of 
what could constitute the motions in matter, leaving few tools even for explaining 
purely physical phenomena. As such, we can wonder whether his physics has the 
resources to distinguish the variety of motions that his psychology demands be 
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kept distinct. For it supposes a huge diversity of motions vibrating away within 
any sensing-imagining-feeling-deliberating-willing animal. The endeavours that 
are the parts or instigators of other motions are simply small motions with a sin¬ 
gle direction and a single quantity (impetus), leaving us only two dimensions 
by which to differentiate among motions at any one place. Somehow, these few 
aspects of endeavours and of larger motions are supposed to allow us to identify 
all the motions that constitute phantasms and passions, to articulate their contents 
and other qualities, and to track them through the succession of our conceptions, 
deliberation and volition. At the same time, minds hold a reservoir of phantasms 
that serve as the background for comparisons in imagination and judgment, as the 
contents of our memory, and as potential passionate contributors to deliberation 
and action. This store of experience constitutes a host of small movements, some 
of which are amplified to form an occurrent thought or action. (The physics that 
this assumes is dizzying, to say the least.) 

Hobbes can distinguish some kinds of mental states (e.g., imaginative phan¬ 
tasms and passions) through a strategy of regionalization: phantasms are located 
at “furthermost parts of the organs” of sensation. The motions forming the pas¬ 
sions, as we have seen, are located in, or at least in contact with, the heart. But par¬ 
ticularly since Hobbes gives an expansive account of what constitutes our sense 
organs (see deC 4.25.10), this strategy offers no more than very broad regions of 
difference. Moreover, both the motions and the matter in which they are embodied 
are continuous and gapless to a degree that makes boundary lines seem arbitrary 
and ad hoc. Even more of a difficulty for Hobbes’s project arises from his view 
that motions can combine in a way that merges their properties: thus he tells us 
“two several phantasms will not be made by two objects working together, but 
only one phantasm compounded from the action of both” (deC 4.25.6). If the 
impact of one motion on another motion can form a compound in which the prop¬ 
erties of the original motions are lost, how can we even hope to differentiate all 
the diverse motions that Hobbes identifies as corresponding to our psychological 
acts and states? 


10. Finding our animal minds 

By his own lights, Hobbes should consider most of his account provisional. De 
Corpore speculates about the actual mechanisms of motions that occur between 
sensation and animal motion - the activities of mind shared by humans and ani¬ 
mals - by starting with the medium-sized, perceptible motions of sensible objects 
acting on our outer sense-organs and ending with the slightly larger, perceptible 
animal motion of limbs, speech and other public behavior. To fill in what hap¬ 
pens between, he uses observations of physiology, the findings of Harvey, and the 
evidence of introspection to posit a vast and supposedly variegated realm of tiny 
motions below the level of perception. Most of this middle ground should count 
for Hobbes as ‘hypothetical’ explanation, subject to revision by further experience. 
Like other animals, we experience sense and engage in animal motions. Other than 
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such visible effects, the only thing Hobbes deems fully certain is that there must 
be causes of those effects, and ultimately those causes must be motions. Hob¬ 
bes’s project is thus a quasi-functionalist one that seeks to connect those points, 
but through mechanical means. Since motions there must be, he may well have 
thought that his account was cautious in positing only the motions for which he 
had some sort of evidence, or that had to be present to complete the causal chain. 

Hobbes gave himself a tricky task: armed only with a particularly bare-boned 
form of a physics that was still under development, he sought to explain what 
he took to be the characteristic operations and faculties for a modern concept of 
mind. But that concept of mind was itself under construction. Not only did he 
refuse forms of teleological explanation that seem well-suited to the distinctively 
intentionalist, meaning- and purpose-driven nature of psychology; he stripped 
away many of what seemed like central faculties, eliminating both a distinct 
will and the faculty of reason, and instead attributing their operations to simple 
computational capacities found in the imagination, extended by humans through 
the invention of language, all of which is driven and organized by the passions 
through to the voluntary, animal motion. That he kept various mental states (e.g., 
imaginative phantasms and passions) might be a relic of the folk psychology with 
which he was familiar, or something he thought was required by the evidence of 
introspection, or both. Having them in hand, however, allowed him to develop a 
computational model of reasoning that used the phantasms as its basic symbolic 
units, which must have satisfied his anti-teleological urge. At the same time, it 
allowed him to propose a functionalist approach to several of our faculties, includ¬ 
ing the passions and volition - an approach that must have gratified his desire to 
place human thinking in close proximity to animals, while showing why humans 
are served by political organization without being naturally social animals. 

In his view, human minds are no different in kind from animal minds, however 
much our powers are extended through language and other external tools. Indeed, 
we might say that his mechanism is directed to showing what we share with ani¬ 
mals, creatures with sense, rather than what we share with machines; Hobbes 
might not have recognized much difference between the two, but an orientation 
towards explaining sensing creatures might explain his readiness to accept phan¬ 
tasms at face value, while assuming that ultimately they can be nothing more than 
ripples through the fabric of matter. Nonetheless, he managed to touch on many 
of the problems that have since bedeviled reductionist materialist philosophies of 
mind and projects of artificial intelligence. That is quite an achievement, more 
than enough to justify close examination of his system, even if the account does 
not always form a seamless whole or deliver a stable concept that covers all we 
now think belongs to the realm of the mental. 

Notes 

1 It also refers to a track on the Pixies’ Surfer Rosa (1988, rerel. 1992). This allusion is 
probably the most post-punk aspect of this paper, but I’d like to think that it is not the 
only one. 
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2 The main works of Hobbes will be cited by part (if applicable), chapter and paragraph 
as follows: deC = de Corpore; HN = Human Nature ; and L = Leviathan. 

3 Losonsky (2001). Losonsky identifies three such theories - behaviorism, central-state 
theory and computationalism - but omits functionalism. 

4 Gert (2001) suggests that Hobbes shows elements of both eliminative materialism 
and epiphenomenalism, but argues that he must be accounted an epiphenomenalist 
(see pp. 51-53). I suspect that Hobbes might reject the position on metaphysical and 
methodical grounds. 

5 See Slomp (1998, 2007), and Schmitter (2013, 2014). 

6 For a survey, see James (1999), esp. chapter 6. 

7 This generalization is admittedly unfair to the full range of scholastic accounts, but 
pretty much what early modem philosophers such as Descartes and Hobbes expressed. 

8 “The useless lumber of scholastic entities,” as Descartes put it (AT VIIIB 366; CSM 
I 309). For Hobbes’s jibes against scholastic sense-psychology, see “A minute or first 
draught of the Optiques” (Hobbes 1840, pp. 469-470), and against scholastic meta¬ 
physics, see L 4.46.15-18. For more on Hobbes’s rejection of Aristotelian psychology, 
see Leijenhorst (2007). 

9 These do not exhaust the cognitive acts that posed problems for mechanism, but seem 
the ones that most explicitly concerned early modem philosophers. 

10 Descartes exploits this difference for his two tests for the presence of a rational soul; 
see Discourse on Method, pt. V (AT VI 56-59; CSM I 139—141). 

11 In sharp contrast, Hobbes takes final causation to be indispensable to understanding 
entities made by human artifice, such as laws (L 2.26.1). 

12 Pettit (2008) makes this point nicely (pp. 9-13). 

13 Adams argues that Hobbes’s criticisms “are not only coherent, but in fact reflect a radi¬ 
cal rejection of the Cartesian intellect in order to provide an epistemology amenable 
to mechanical philosophy” (2014, p. 404). That seems right, but the criticisms remain 
uncharitable. 

14 Thanks to the members of the NY-NJ Research Seminar on Early Modem Philosophy, 
and independently to Don Garrett, for helping me clarify this. 

15 As Duncan (2013) puts it, “a sort of empiricist.” 

16 Even that may be insufficient for a representational relation. 

17 Leijenhorst thinks “Hobbes tries to reduce intentionality to a mechanical phenom¬ 
enon,” insofar as “our ideas do not represent the world . . . but causally depend on it 
(2007, pp. 93-94). I argue that causal dependence is insufficient without a relation of 
representation. 

18 Another instance of this annihilation argument appears at deC 2.7.1. But the discussion 
of the conceptual independence {a priority) of mathematical reasoning there sits oddly 
with claims about the reliance of even simple arithmetic reckoning on language in L 
1.4.10. On the relation of geometry to language, see Losonsky (2001), pp. 49-50. 

19 Gert (1996) states bluntly, “Hobbes is quite clear that introspection and experience, not 
a materialist philosophy, provide the key to understanding human behavior” (1996), 
p. 161. Malcolm (2002) remarks that admitting introspective experience with a special 
character introduces concepts into Hobbes’s philosophy that are not readily reconcil¬ 
able with his physics (p. 147). Leijenhorst (2007) also sees tension between Hobbes’s 
mechanical and empirical descriptions (pp. 91-94). In contrast. Van Apeldoom (2015) 
argues that relying on introspection is consistent with Hobbes’s aims and method. 

20 It seems crucial that the identity conditions for words that operate as general terms 
come apart from the identity conditions for the ideas so named, so that ‘cat’ can be 
identified as the same even when applied to my ideas of Whiskers the Cat, of Felix the 
Cat and Krazy Kat. If that requires non-psychological identity conditions for words, 
then human reason would not be compatible with intemalism. 
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21 Hampe, however, says Hobbes “tries to ‘reduce’ intentionality to the orientation of 
motions in the body” (2007, p. 53). 

22 I have relied on Alan Gabbey’s excellent account of Hobbes’s notion of this notion in 
an as-yet unpublished paper (2009). 

23 Hobbes does not think of ‘points’ as limits without extension, but simply the way we 
think of (extended) bodies when disregarding their magnitude (deC 2.8.12). Anti-White 
makes Hobbes’s view that conatus is the same in kind as locomotion particularly clear: 
“all conatus is motion,” and indeed “motion in actuality,” since “every part of a move¬ 
ment is motion” (1976, 13.2). For the difference between Hobbes’s and Descartes’s 
conception of endeavour, compare deC 3.15.5 with Descartes’s analysis in §57, part 
III, the Principles of Philosophy (AT VIII 109). 

24 For further discussion, see Susan James (1999), esp. p. 213. 

25 See, e.g., Schmitter (2013), esp. pp. 465-468; Jakonen (2011); and Frost (2008), chap¬ 
ter 5. Note that what provides steadiness is itself a passion, one that arises naturally in 
response to the greatly superior power of the sovereign. 

26 This was a complaint voiced by Leibniz; see Bolton (1977). As the example at deC 
1.15 may show, Hobbes held a constructivist picture of geometry (see Hampe, 2007, 
p. 50), which might offer him grounds for the certainty of geometrical knowledge. But 
certainty is not necessity. 

27 On this topic, see Hampe (2007), p. 58, and Pettit (2008), pp. 19-20. 

28 Haugeland (1985), p. 23. For the whole account, see pp. 23-28. Cf. Duncan (2013). 

29 Milkowski (2016) and Rescorla (2015) give cogent accounts of computational theories 
and their limits. 

30 Their distinctness also comes into question if we consider their material constitution as 
a series of continuous motions. 

31 Losonsky (2001), p. 58. 

32 Ibid., pp. 47-54, and p. 59ff. 

33 Hobbes often changed his mind about details of scientific taxonomy, but not on this 
point. See L 1.9, and deC 1.6.6-7. See further Sorrell (1996), pp. 48-51, and 54-60. 

34 Thanks to Tito Magri for helping me to see that this is a plausible way to understand 
Hobbes’s text here (despite its puzzling placement in the part of c/e Corpore devoted to 
computation). 

35 Losonsky (2001), p. 69. 

36 Pettit (2008), p. 2. 

37 Pettit (2008), p. 45. 

38 Pettit (2008), p. 46. 

39 Pettit (2008), p. 24. 

40 Early sections of Human Nature seem to make either what is currently available to 
sense or memory of past experience the main glue for mental discourse (e.g., HN 
4.3-5). But cf. DeC 4.25. 

41 The possibility of multiple realizability under functionalism allows the “China brain” 
thought experiment, in which putting the inhabitants of a vast nation in similar causal 
relations to those held by neurons is tantamount to constructing a mind. See Levin (2013). 

42 Levin (2013). 
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THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS 

Material and immaterial substance 

Jasper Reid 


The Cambridge Platonists were a loose-knit group of philosophers and theolo¬ 
gians associated with Cambridge University around the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the most prominent among them being Henry More (1614-1687) 
and Ralph Cudworth (1617-1688). The term “Cambridge Platonist” itself is of 
nineteenth-century coinage, and as categorisations go, it is rather clumsy. When 
scholars attempt to enumerate the figures who are to be regarded as part of the 
movement, the lists they come up with will rarely be exactly the same. They 
will normally include Nathaniel Culverwell (1619-1651), author of An Elegant 
and Learned Discourse of the Light of Nature (1652), but he was really more of 
an Aristotelian than a Platonist. And they will often include figures like Joseph 
Glanvill, John Norris or Anne Conway, but they had little or no association with 
Cambridge. (Glanvill and Norris were Oxford men. As for Conway, she did work 
with More in a private capacity, but as a woman, she was denied formal admission 
to the university itself.) Still, the central core of the group is generally agreed to 
include, besides More, Cudworth and Culverwell, figures like Benjamin Which- 
cote (1609-1683) and John Worthington (1618-1671), who - at least as far as 
their extant writings are concerned - involved themselves much more in religious 
matters than in anything properly philosophical; and the philosophers John Smith 
(1618-1652), author of Select Discourses (1660), George Rust (d. 1670), author 
of A Letter of Resolution Concerning Origen (1661) and A Discourse of Truth 
(1677), and Peter Sterry (1613-1672), author of A Discourse of the Freedom of 
the Will (1675). Most of these figures received their formative training under 
Whichcote’s leadership at Emmanuel College, a Puritan institution founded in 
1584, the chief exceptions being More and Rust at nearby Christ’s College, where 
Cudworth also worked from 1654. 1 

As far as their influences were concerned, and their so-called Platonism in par¬ 
ticular, they tended to draw much more heavily on (to adopt another nineteenth- 
century term) the Neoplatonists, above all Plotinus, than they did on Plato himself. 
But, even if - Culverwell aside - they tended to favour the Platonists, they were 
by no means opposed to Aristotle and his ancient commentators (though less keen 
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on his medieval scholastic - i.e. Roman Catholic - interpreters), for they tended 
to regard the central tenets of Aristotelianism and Platonism as being much closer 
than we might see them today. And, beyond that, most of them were well versed 
in an exceptionally broad range of other classical sources, from the Pythagoreans, 
to the Atomists, to the Stoics, to the Church Fathers, and everything in between. 
One of the group’s most popular publications was Cudworth’s The True Intel¬ 
lectual System of the Universe (1678): but, as substantial as its contributions to 
contemporary philosophical discussions were, it was also celebrated simply as a 
sourcebook of classical thought, nearly every page being packed with references 
to the Greek and Latin and occasionally Hebrew literature. 

But it would be quite wrong to think of the Cambridge Platonists as mere 
antiquarians. They were equally well versed in the most cutting-edge lit¬ 
erature of their own era, and they sought to make a positive contribution to 
those debates, using classical sources very deliberately in service of that end. 
Descartes’ philosophy looms especially large in their discussions: most of them 
responded to his work, sometimes quite extensively, and often supportively, 
though equally often critically. 2 Indeed, Henry More (egged on by Cudworth) 
actually engaged Descartes directly in one of the most philosophically illumi¬ 
nating correspondences the latter ever had. They had a similarly ambivalent 
attitude to the works of Robert Boyle, Robert Hooke and the other early fellows 
of the Royal Society after its foundation in 1660. They could not always agree 
with them on the metaphysical interpretation of their physical findings, but they 
valued those findings even so, and sought to reinterpret them in ways that might 
support their own theories. Indeed, both Cudworth and More (together with his 
Oxford associate, Joseph Glanvill) were actually elected as fellows of the soci¬ 
ety in their own right, in 1662 and 1664 respectively. Once the works of Hobbes 
and Spinoza began to appear, they responded at length to those too - some of 
the earliest philosophers in Europe to do so - although here their attitude was 
wholly negative. 

Virtually all of their other major European contemporaries, from Galileo to 
Pierre Gassendi, also crop up somewhere or other in their writings. And they 
personally rubbed shoulders with most of the English cultural giants of the same 
era, from Oliver Cromwell (to whom Sterry was chaplain), to John Milton (also a 
colleague of Sterry in the Commonwealth administration), to Isaac Newton (who 
grew up in More’s home town of Grantham, Lincolnshire, and of whom More 
would later observe at Cambridge, “Mr Newton has a singular Genius to Math- 
ematicks, and I take him to be a good serious man”). 3 Although history might have 
somewhat tended to relegate the Cambridge Platonists to a sidenote in seven¬ 
teenth-century thought, they really did seek to place themselves at the very heart 
of the intellectual discourse of their own time. Admittedly, Smith and Culver- 
well both died a little too early to participate fully in many of these debates, and 
Sterry was perhaps a bit too mystical in his outlook to be considered a mainstream 
metaphysician, but both More and Cudworth did make serious and often highly 
penetrating contributions to early modem philosophy. 
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As far as their views on material and immaterial substance are concerned, 
however, their starting point was a much more traditional position. Descartes had 
opted to define material substance or body in terms of extension, and immaterial 
substance or mind/soul in terms of thought. But Descartes himself acknowledged 
the novelty of this approach, declaring indeed, “I am the first to have regarded 
thought as the principal attribute of an incorporeal substance, and extension as 
the principal attribute of a corporeal substance.” 4 And the Cambridge Platonists 
opposed him on both fronts. We will explore their opinions on body and extension 
later on: but, on the immaterial side of things, their attitude was that the essence 
of spiritual substance was not to be understood in terms of thought, but rather in 
terms of vitality - that is, spontaneous self-motion. 5 More scoffed at Descartes’ 
deviation from this more ancient approach: “that there is no life but what is Cogi¬ 
tative, is a conceit taken up but yesterday, and I believe will as soon expire”. 6 

Consistently across More’s own writings, which he produced in vast quanti¬ 
ties over a long career - he was by far the most prolific of all the Cambridge 
Platonists - he insisted that immaterial substance should be understood in terms of 
its power to initiate motions and other changes, perhaps partly in itself, but more 
particularly in the body to which it was united, thereby informing and animating 
that body. As early as his very first book, the philosophical poems he produced in 
1642 (even before he had encountered Descartes’ work), More would write, “ Self- 
moving substance, that be th’ definition/Of souls, that longs to them in generall”. 7 
And he would never waver thereafter from this alternative account of the soul’s 
true principal attribute. Having shrugged off his parents’ Calvinism while still a 
schoolboy, More vigorously rejected all forms of determinism. He insisted on the 
libertarian freedom of the human will in particular, but he also argued that other 
orders of spirit besides human souls could actively introduce brand new motions 
into the material sphere - rather than merely passively communicating pre-existent 
motions from one thing into another - and could thereby not only cause bodies to 
locomote as wholes, but, by operating more particularly on their individual parts, 
could endow them with their own distinctive forms in the first place. 

One consequence of this understanding of the essence of immaterial substance 
was that More saw no problem whatsoever in the issue of soul-body union. 
Descartes, for his part, had arguably faced a real difficulty in explaining how 
minds and bodies could interact. Thought and extension seemed to have nothing 
in common, which made it decidedly unclear how substances defined in those 
terms could possibly affect one another. But, from More’s point of view, there 
was no more need to explain how a spirit could move a body than there was for 
Descartes to explain how a mind could think. As far as he was concerned, to have 
the capacity to influence bodies was just what it was to be a spirit. 

And More was convinced that such animating principles really did need to 
exist, because of the failure (as he saw it) of the mechanical philosophy to explain 
the natural phenomena we observe in bodies. On his initial exposure to Cartesian 
mechanism in the mid-1640s, More was actually rather taken with it. But, as his 
letters to Descartes of 1648-1649 make clear, his support was never total; and, 
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as his later works - especially Enchridion metaphysicum - demonstrate at con¬ 
siderable length, he eventually came to feel that it could actually explain almost 
nothing at all. 8 More argued that such phenomena as tidal motion, magnetism, 
light and colour, gravity, the shapes of stars and so on, were they to depend on 
the purely mechanical communication of motion between bodies, simply would 
not manifest themselves as we do in fact find them. If the phenomena were going 
to be saved, there needed to be additional principles at work, ones that had the 
spontaneous capacity to introduce new motions into the physical system, or to 
check or adjust those that were already there. And, given how More had defined 
the essence of immaterial substance, directly in terms of such self-motion, these 
additional principles would automatically qualify as such. 

Cudworth agreed with his learned friend on this, citing More’s analyses of 
physical phenomena with approval. 9 He too felt that, since the resources of the 
corporeal system itself, limited as that was to the basic modes of extension - size, 
shape, motion - and the mechanical laws that could be framed in such terms, were 
insufficient to explain the observed phenomena, it would be additionally neces¬ 
sary to postulate immaterial substances to regulate the interactions of the material 
ones. As Cudworth put it, the sheer inadequacy of “Matter, or Passive Extended 
Bulk” demanded another kind of substance, 

which is far the more Noble of the Two, being that which acts upon the 
matter and hath a Commanding Power over it . . . and Internal Self- 
Activity or Life, which is the Essential Character of Substance Incorpo¬ 
real; to which Latter belongs not only Cogitation, but also the Power of 
Moving Body. 10 

Given that immaterial substance was thus defined in terms of self-activity, 
rather than cogitation, it immediately followed that More and Cudworth could 
extend the category far beyond the narrow confines to which Descartes had lim¬ 
ited it. From their perspective, thinking substances like the human mind were 
indeed one subclass of that wider category of spirits, but there were many others 
too. For instance. More and Cudworth were entirely comfortable with the notion 
of animal souls, a point on which More pressed Descartes directly in their cor¬ 
respondence. 11 Descartes had regarded brute animals as mere machines. Unlike in 
the case of a human, whose linguistic and other behaviour bore the hallmarks of 
genuine thought and therefore required the involvement of an immaterial mind, 
Descartes felt that the bodily functions of animals could be adequately explained 
in mechanical terms alone, appealing to nothing beyond the sizes, shapes and law- 
governed motions of their microscopic parts. He was willing to grant them life and 
sensation, and even to ascribe souls to them, but only in an equivocal sense, to be 
interpreted in physiological terms alone, merely as a complex of reflex reactions 
to physical stimuli. What they lacked, and what set us apart from them, was any 
form of consciousness of such processes. 12 But this was something that neither 
More nor Cudworth could accept. They vehemently rejected the suggestion that 
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a mere fortuitous conglomeration and blind interaction of atoms could explain 
the form of an animal’s body, its various organs all conspiring so harmoniously 
together towards the preservation and improvement of the whole. As for the use of 
language - Descartes’ principal reason for singling out humans as the sole owners 
of thinking, immaterial souls - More asked: 

Do not dogs nod “yes” with their tails, as we do with our heads? Do they 
not often by little barks beg for something to eat at table? Nay, more, 
sometimes touching their master’s elbow with their paw, as respectfully 
as they can, they remind him by this fawning sign that he has forgotten 
them. 13 

Or if Descartes’ concern was that, by endowing animals with immaterial souls, 
he might inadvertently find himself obliged to grant them an immortality like our 
own, they were equally unmoved. More simply took the view that it was better 
that they should indeed have it, than that we should not. 14 And Cudworth pointed 
out that the conclusion did not follow anyway. Just as animal souls, being (contra 
Descartes) immaterial substances, could not be generated out of matter, but would 
need to be specially created by God, so likewise the fact that such souls were not 
naturally corruptible would in no way undermine God’s capacity to annihilate 
them at will. 15 

But they went a whole lot further than merely endowing animals with con¬ 
scious, immaterial substances. They were equally content to place unconscious - 
but no less immaterial - substances in plants and even in ostensibly inanimate 
things. Plants were alive, after all, and it was life, not consciousness, that really 
counted for the Cambridge Platonists. In The Immortality of the Soul (1659), 
More enumerated four main species of spirits: “The logoi spermatikoi or Seminall 
Formes, the Soules of Brutes, the Humane Soule, and that Soule or Spirit which 
actuates or informes the vehicles of Angels." 16 Seminal forms were endowed with 
the “spermatic” or “plastic” (i.e. formative) power of organising the bodies of 
plants, and regulating their vital functions, these being (in More’s opinion) inex¬ 
plicable by mechanical principles alone. But they did this work in a purely vegeta¬ 
tive and automatic way, according to a plan pre-programmed into them by God, 
with neither thought nor choice in what they were doing. 

More was basically content to take the old Platonic notion of a tripartite soul 
on board (while acknowledging that it should perhaps be treated as more meta¬ 
phorical than literal, interpreted more in terms of faculties than genuine parts). 17 
The highest part of a human soul was the intellect. With the arguable exception 
of Culverwell, the Cambridge Platonists were all staunch rationalists, endow¬ 
ing man with a distinct faculty of pure intellect that could not be explicated in 
empiricist terms. The middle part was characterized by sensation and will, which 
humans would have in common with animals. But then the lowest part, common 
to all three of humans, animals and plants, comprised those non-mechanical plas¬ 
tic powers that were manifested in the formation and regulation of these various 
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different kinds of living body. As More put it, “The lower man is nought but a fair 
plant.” 18 

Cudworth agreed with More in this. He inserted a long “Digression concerning 
the Plastick Life of Nature” at the end of the third chapter of the True Intellectual 
System, wherein he went far beyond merely arguing that animals would need to 
be granted individual sensitive souls of their own. Just like More, he addition¬ 
ally proposed that purely vegetative souls would need to be recognized in plants. 
(Peter Sterry also did the same. 19 ) But then they went further still. They adopted, 
not only from the Platonists but equally from other ancient schools (e.g. the Sto¬ 
ics), the notion of anima mundi, an all-pervading soul of the world. Given that (as 
they saw it) so much in the ostensibly inanimate realm - tidal motion, magnet¬ 
ism, light, gravity and so on - could not be explained mechanically, in terms of 
the intrinsic features of the bodies themselves, it would be necessary to postu¬ 
late a distinct immaterial, spiritual substance to regulate its affairs. As Cudworth 
observed: 

Besides this Plastick Nature which is in Animals, forming their several 
Bodies Artificially, as so many Microcosms or Little Worlds, there must 
be also a general Plastick Nature in the Macrocosm the whole Corporeal 
Universe, that which makes all things thus to conspire every where, and 
to agree together into one Harmony. 20 

Now, this universal plastic spirit might have been God himself, as certain Carte¬ 
sian occasionalists were just beginning to suggest during the final stages of More 
and Cudworth’s own era. But, even though these English Platonists themselves 
appear to have been entirely oblivious to the work their younger Continental con¬ 
temporaries were doing in this area, they did anticipate their proposal, and they 
rejected it. As Cudworth put it, the occasionalist hypothesis “would render Divine 
Providence Operose, Sollicitous and Distractious”, it being indecorous to demand 
that God should “immediately do all the Meanest and Triflingest things himself 
Drudgingly, without making use of any Inferior and Subordinate Instruments”. 21 
Further, they also argued that the empirical phenomena themselves revealed that 
whatever was driving them had to be bereft of intelligence and free agency, and 
therefore could not be God. The natural world, as More saw it, was full of errors, 
bungles and monstrosities. Had it been given its form immediately by God him¬ 
self, he could surely have been relied upon to make it perfect in every way. Its 
imperfections therefore demonstrated that some lesser being bore the more direct 
responsibility for its governance. In More’s opinion, these bungles arose as an 
inevitable consequence of the strict universality of the laws of nature. (These 
laws might have been non-mechanical in character - i.e. inexpressible in terms 
of the sizes, shapes and motions of bodies alone - but they were still “inviolable 
Adamantine Laws” for all that. 22 ) The laws as such were good, because mostly 
they would lead to appropriately harmonious outcomes for the betterment of the 
whole. But, in certain individual instances, a still better outcome might have been 
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achieved if the executor of the laws had decided to suspend them temporarily, so 
as to do something else instead. 

Now that in itself was a fairly standard response to the problem of natural evil: 
to blame it on the inflexibility of the laws of nature. Indeed, one finds just such 
a solution developed by the leading occasionalist of the period, Nicolas Male- 
branche, who maintained that a perfect God would choose to operate in a way that 
would achieve the most perfect balance between the perfection of the work he 
produced and the perfection of his simple ways of producing it. God could have 
suspended the laws of nature in individual cases, but he chose not to, because he 
recognized the contribution their own universality was making to the perfection 
of the whole. But the Cambridge Platonists took a different path. For them, these 
particular imperfections revealed that the laws were being executed by a spirit that 
was indeed universal, and yet created, not divine. More called this the “Spirit of 
Nature” or “Hylarchic Principle”, while Cudworth called it “Plastic Nature”. For 
them, the reason why the laws of nature were never suspended was because this 
immaterial substance was perfectly oblivious to the results of its action; and, even 
if had known what it was doing, it would still have lacked the capacity to opt for 
another course of action instead. It was programmed to execute God’s laws in a 
purely vegetative way, but without intellect or even sensation, and without free 
will. As far as its powers were concerned, the Spirit of Nature was therefore just 
like the seminal form of an individual plant, the whole material universe collec¬ 
tively constituting one great plant body. 

Now, Cudworth’s declared target in the True Intellectual System was atheism in 
all its forms, and he did consider many such forms. As he saw it, the biggest threat 
in his own time was the version he felt that he had discovered in the works of peo¬ 
ple like Hobbes, which he called “Democritic” or “Atomical” atheism. But he also 
sought to counter what he called the “Hylozoic” atheism of Strato of Lampsacus, 
and the “Cosmozoic” or “Cosmoplastic” atheism of the Stoics. 23 These were all 
materialist systems, countenancing no purely immaterial substances at all, and 
a fortiori no God, or at least none properly worthy of the name. But the differ¬ 
ence was that, where the Democritic atheists sought to account for everything 
solely in terms of the sizes, shapes and motions of particles of matter, the others 
endowed matter with various intrinsic non-mechanical properties on top of those 
mechanical ones. According to the hylozoic and cosmozoic atheists, instead of 
being united to and animated by distinct immaterial substances - minds, souls, 
seminal forms, plastic natures, or whatever - the bodies themselves would be 
intrinsically alive, capable of spontaneous self-activity and quite possibly even 
some rudimentary form of perception from their own internal resources. In the 
hylozoic version, each individual body would possess a vitality of its own; in the 
cosmozoic version, such life would be attributed to the universe as a whole. 

Cudworth’s own opinion was that the mechanical features of size, shape and 
motion really did exhaust the intrinsic properties of material substances. Although 
he certainly did not regard the natural world as a mechanical system, he felt 
that the principles that brought life to it would need to be distinct immaterial 
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substances in their own right, and could not be reduced merely to additional, non¬ 
mechanical features of the bodies themselves. Indeed, he positively welcomed the 
revival of the so-called atomical approach to matter - by which he meant merely 
corpuscularian, more than atomistic in the strict sense - in the hands of figures 
like Descartes, precisely because its inadequacies could (in his opinion) be used 
to demonstrate the need for separate spirits. If life and cogitation were to turn out 
to belong to bodies in their own right, this would undermine the need to postulate 
anything else. But the atomical hypothesis allowed nothing to body but impene¬ 
trable extension and its various modes: “more or less Magnitude with Divisibility, 
Figure, Site, Motion and Rest, together with the Results of their several Combina¬ 
tions”. 24 Since life and cogitation were nowhere to be seen in this narrow list, it 
would follow that they were not intrinsic to bodies. They would therefore need to 
belong to some other kind of substance, an incorporeal one, perhaps united to but 
nevertheless distinct from matter. Or, again, since the atomical philosophy held 
that body had no motion from itself, but only ever from the action of some other 
agent, it could again be used demonstrate that all motion would need to originate 
in distinct, incorporeal substances. By showing “how far Body can go”, Cudworth 
felt that this philosophy would also show “where Incorporeal Substance begins”. 25 

When it comes to the other Cambridge Platonists, however, although none of 
them were hylozoic atheists, they were not always quite as resistant as Cudworth 
was to the notion of hylozoism as such. They unanimously insisted that bod¬ 
ies (and anything else there might be) would need to be created by an immate¬ 
rial, wise, omnipotent and providential deity. But, just as long as that point was 
granted, some of the more mystical among them were rather more willing to allow 
that (the things we ordinarily regard as) bodies might indeed be intrinsically alive. 

Peter Sterry, for instance, was keen to stress the smoothness in the hierarchical 
“Jacob’s ladder” of creatures that emanated from God. “Each Being in its lowest 
division, and narrowest contraction”, he wrote, “beareth imprinted upon it, and 
inseparable from it, the figure of the first and supream Being”, so that “Nothing is 
mean and vile, seen in a right and universal Light.” And he went on to cite with 
approval the way More had described the corporeal world in his philosophical 
poems of the 1640s, wherein More 

painteth out with liveliest colours the whole Universe, as a great Soul 
and Spirit, as a Contexture, as a Quire, or as a Dance of many Souls or 
Spirits, where materiality and corporeity are seen, not as distinct sub¬ 
stances from the Soul, but as figures wrought by the Soul her self. 26 

The doctrine of those early poems of More’s had indeed been pretty hylozoic - 
though, again, definitely not atheistic. However, his opinion was not so much that 
bodies were intrinsically vital. The point was rather that, by virtue of being intrin¬ 
sically vital, these things would not really qualify as bodies at all. His attitude was 
that everything that emanated from God would need to reflect God’s own simple 
nature. But God’s nature was that of a living, active being. Consequently, all of 
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his creatures would inherit that same character to a greater or lesser degree. Eve¬ 
rything in the universe was therefore alive. But life, remember, was the defining 
attribute of an immaterial spirit. A body, the opposite of this, would by definition 
be an entirely dead and passive thing. So what room did that leave in the universe 
for there to be any bodies at all? More’s answer was clear: “I nere ment/To grant 
that there’s any such thing existent/As a mere body: For all’s life, all spright.” 27 
Although in other contexts More was happy to slip back into more familiar lan¬ 
guage of corporeality, his considered opinion was that really there was no such 
thing as a mere body: for all was life, all was spirit. Or, again: “who can prove their 
corporalitie/Since matter which thereto’s essentiall/If rightly sifted’s but a phanta- 
sie./... /What ever is, is Life and Energie/From God, who is th’ Originall of all”. 28 

Admittedly, the things we ordinarily take for bodies did only possess such life 
to a minimal degree. As far as their powers were concerned, they were as far 
below the seminal forms of plants as those were from animal souls, those in turn 
from human minds, and those from the spirits of angels. And yet, however attenu¬ 
ated these powers might be in the entities at the bottom of the ontological hierar¬ 
chy, they could never quite be extinguished altogether: for then these would not 
qualify as entities at all. They had nowhere else to get their reality from, but from 
God; and God possessed no other kind of reality to give them apart from a vital 
spirituality like his own. To take just one more instance from More’s early writ¬ 
ings, he put the same point to Descartes directly in one of his 1649 letters: 

all that is called “body” is really a stupefied and sottish life, inasmuch as, 
though it has neither sensation nor animadversion, it constitutes the last 
and faintest shadow and image of the divine essence, which I take to be 
the most perfect life. 29 

(As should really go without saying, Descartes was decidedly unimpressed by this 
suggestion.) 

Later on, we find the same position embraced by another pair who was close to 
the Cambridge Platonists, and to More in particular. Anne, Viscountess Conway, 
had first encountered More around 1650 through her half-brother, John Finch, a 
student of his at Cambridge. Although she herself was precluded from entering 
the university, More took her under his wing as his private protegee, training her 
in his own quasi-Cartesian Neoplatonism. But she was a quick learner, and she 
soon became his philosophical equal, and even something of an inspiration to him 
in his own work. Conway, however, was tormented by chronic ill-health and, in 
1670, Franciscus Mercurius van Helmont entered her household as her personal 
physician. But he was much more than that. The son of the great chemist, Jean- 
Baptiste van Helmont, Francis Mercury was a philosopher in his own right, who 
brought with him a keen interest in esoteric thought, from Paracelsianism to Cab¬ 
bala. During the 1670s, Conway and van Helmont, with occasional (though pro¬ 
gressively diminishing) input from More himself, worked together in developing 
a novel synthesis of their own respective influences. 
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With regard to the issue at hand, Conway firmly agreed that, given that crea¬ 
tures could only inherit the reality they had from the God who created them, and 
given that he was essentially a vital, active being, so too would they be. But, 
if vitality was the essential, defining characteristic of a spirit, and bodies were 
defined by its total absence, it would follow that there were not really any bodies 
in the universe: “since the goodness of God is a living goodness, which possesses 
life, knowledge, love, and power, which he communicates to his creatures, how 
can any dead thing proceed from him or be created by him, such as mere body or 
matter”? Dead matter, as far as she was concerned, was “completely non-being, 
a vain fiction and Chimera, and an impossible thing”. 30 Van Helmont likewise 
agreed that the creatures God produced would need to reflect his own vitality, 
and would therefore more properly qualify as spirits. But some of these spirits, 
he explained, would fall from their initial state of perfection, their active powers 
would be diminished, and they would take on some of the characteristics associ¬ 
ated with matter. Certain clusters of these corporeo-spiritual monads - the term 
“monad” being van Helmont’s, the term “corporeo-spiritual” being More’s - 
would then coalesce together to form the familiar bodies of everyday experience. 
And yet these beings could never fall infinitely far from their original state, and 
therefore could never completely relinquish their vitality and indeed perception, 
however reduced these might become. Moreover, they could hope eventually to 
rise back up through the ontological hierarchy through which they had initially 
fallen, to become more eminently spiritual once more. 31 

That notion of a fall and rise of souls was not only common to van Helmont and 
Conway, but was also a recurring theme in More’s own work, all throughout his 
career. Where they were drawing on a broad range of esoteric sources, such as the 
Lurianic Cabbala, he had already found much the same opinion developed by the 
Neoplatonists, especially Origen. From The Praeexistency of the Soul , included 
in the 1647 collection of his Philosophical 7 Poems, to the Annotations upon Lux 
Orientalis, included in his 1682 edition of Two Choice and Useful Treatises, More 
consistently argued for the pre-existence of the human soul. The Bible itself says 
that God created the world in six days and then rested, which More interpreted 
to mean not merely that he had stopped creating new species of creature, but had 
also stopped creating new individuals. 32 Rather than being freshly created by God 
with the formation of the new organic structures of (equally pre-existing) atoms to 
which they would be united, all souls were created together at once at the outset, 
and would pass through a sequence of successive reincarnations thereafter. 33 

The Lux Orientalis that More was here annotating was a work by his Oxford 
associate, Joseph Glanvill, who had himself pressed therein for the pre-existence 
and transmigration of the soul, by means of arguments to which More happily 
gave his endorsement. And Glanvill and More’s opinions here were also shared 
with the author of the anonymous A Letter of Resolution Concerning Origen and 
the Chief ofHis Opinions (1661), generally taken to have been another Cambridge 
man, George Rust (who was also, as it happens, the author of A Discourse of Truth, 
the other of the Two Choice and Useful Treatises). It should be noted that Ralph 
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Cudworth did disagree with More, Glanvill and Rust on this point, favouring 
instead the successive creation of souls. 34 Nathaniel Culverwell likewise rejected 
the pre-existence of the soul, and with it the Platonic theory of knowledge as 
reminiscence, favouring instead an Aristotelian tabula rasa. 35 Cudworth rejected 
the epistemology of reminiscence too, although - unlike Culverwell - he most 
certainly did believe that we came into the world with innate ideas: it was just 
that these ideas, for him, were created with the soul as the soul was created with 
the body, rather than preceding the latter. 36 But then, even More - who accepted 
pre-existence - declined to frame his epistemology in terms of reminiscence. 37 
As for Sterry, he introduced the question of pre-existence, but then set it aside 
as being beside his purpose, leaving it to the freedom of every spirit to decide. 38 

Still, even if the pre-existence of the soul was not universally accepted among 
the Cambridge Platonists, they were, as a group, considerably more sympathetic 
to it than many of their contemporaries. This simply reflected the depth of the 
scholarly erudition and respect they had for the wisdom of the ancients, drawing 
here not only on Origen but also on much wider traditions, both philosophi¬ 
cal and religious, Christian, Jewish, Indian, Egyptian, Persian and Pagan. The 
thought was that all souls were created together in the beginning, in a state of the 
highest perfection to which a creature could attain; but that, through the misuse 
of their free will, they would subsequently defect from this state, and render 
themselves progressively less perfect. To the extent that a spirit, simply in virtue 
of being such, would be not only able but naturally disposed to animate matter, 
even the more perfect spirits would still be united to material structures of some 
kind or other: but their vehicles, befitting their own intrinsic perfection, would be 
composed of the most sublime heavenly aether. More and the others, here includ¬ 
ing Cudworth, generally dismissed the notion of a wholly disembodied spirit, 
regarding with scepticism the speculations of some of the later Neoplatonists 
(chiefly Proclus) about “Noes” and “Henads”, pure intellects that were supposed 
to have no relation to matter at all. 39 For them, even the angels themselves would 
be united to aethereal vehicles. However, as some of the initially perfect spirits 
fell from that original state, they would pass through a sequence of coarser and 
coarser vehicles, down through the air, and eventually into solid human bod¬ 
ies. But then the hope was that, by progressively perfecting themselves, these 
immortal souls could re-ascend through the same sequence, finally freeing them¬ 
selves of the prison of their terrestrial incarnations and returning to the aethereal 
heavens. 40 

But one point of difference, even among those who embraced this notion of 
a fall and rise of souls, through successive transmigrations, lay with the issue 
of precisely how far that fall might extend. Origen, Plotinus and many of the 
other ancient Platonists had maintained that, having first descended far enough 
as to become joined to a terrestrial human body, a soul might then continue to 
degrade itself still further. If it freely chose to abandon itself to its animal lusts, 
neglecting its higher intellectual and moral nature, it could become the soul of an 
animal in its next incarnation. Indeed, it could then continue to sink even further, 
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relinquishing the power of sensation to become the life of a plant. 41 Conway and 
van Helmont just took this one stage further, allowing that even its vegetative 
powers might become so diminished that it would become one of those dull, cor- 
poreo-spiritual monads that collectively constituted the bodies to which the higher 
orders of spirits would be getting united. For More, however, it was essential 
to the human soul that it should possess a double nature, partly animal but also 
partly divine. As humans, we would face conflicting motivations, the one for the 
sensual indulgence of our self-love, the other for the moral virtues of humility, 
charity and purity. The freedom of the human will would consist in our capacity 
to choose between these competing impulses, voluntarily handing ourselves over 
to either virtue or vice; and, the more that we perfected ourselves by choosing 
virtue, the better we could expect our next incarnation to be. But it was this dual¬ 
ity that set us apart from the purely animal souls of the brute beasts. Although 
those souls might indeed be immortal, just as ours were, they were nevertheless 
wholly devoid of those divine virtues, and consequently they could never perfect 
themselves above the animal state to achieve the kind of salvation to which we 
could aspire. Equally, on the other side, human souls were distinguished from the 
spirits of angels, whose nature was purely divine. Just as the animal souls could 
never rise above their terrestrial incarnations, so too would angelic spirits only 
ever animate aerial or aethereal vehicles, and would never be degraded as far as 
the terrestrial sphere. It was only human souls that could actually cross the bound¬ 
ary between the terrestrial and the heavenly realms. For, although one or other of 
these two poles of human nature might come to dominate over its rival, still nei¬ 
ther of them would ever be completely extinguished. Our souls, therefore, could 
never degrade themselves quite as far as that purely animal state, let alone into a 
vegetative state, and still less into corporeo-spiritual state. 

This much does seem to have been a consistent commitment throughout More’s 
career, even while he was still committed to the same kind of gradual monism that 
characterized the later ontologies of Conway and van Helmont. The things we 
regard as bodies might have possessed an intrinsic vitality, so as to qualify more 
properly as spirits than as mere bodies. Nevertheless, there were limits to how far 
any given individual might actually move through this hierarchy. But still, on that 
fundamental point about the intrinsic vitality of those supposed bodes, Conway 
and van Helmont’s views were in line with those of More: but only with the early 
More. By the time his friends had actually started to develop their joint system in 
the 1670s, More himself had abandoned even that element of their doctrine. 

He argued against it in a short Latin tract entitled The Foundations of the Phi¬ 
losophy or Cabbala of the Eagle-Boy-Bee, written around 1675, first published in 
Christian Knorr von Rosenroth’s collection of cabbalistic texts, Kabbala denu- 
data (1677), and then reprinted in More’s own Opera omnia (1679). 42 (He also 
argued against the comparably hylozoic or “biusian” theory of Francis Glisson, in 
a scholium appended to Ad V.C. epistola altera, his critique of Spinoza’s Tractatus 
theologico-politicus in that same volume of Opera omnia.) 43 In the Foundations, 
More began by laying out the key principles of (in particular) van Helmont’s 
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version of the system, then proceeded to offer a refutation of them, and then, in a 
scholium, described a dream he had had, of an eagle that transformed itself first 
into a boy and then into a buzzing bee (thereby explaining the rather peculiar 
title). The bee was supposed to illustrate the nature of these corporeo-spiritual 
monads, alive yet sluggish and unintelligent. As far as More was now concerned, 
the problem with this position was that it tended towards pantheism, by denying 
any true creation - a point that van Helmont was at pains to deny in A Cabbalisti- 
cal Dialogue, his own reply to More’s tract, which followed immediately after it 
in Kabbala denudata and was then separately published in English. In fact, it was 
even worse than that. As More saw it, not only did these corporeo-spirits fail to 
achieve any real distinction from the substance of God himself, but, to the extent 
that they were all supposed to be distinct from one another, the result would be 
polytheism; and that polytheism in turn, given how imperfect these beings had 
become through their fall, would ultimately just boil down to another form of 
materialist atheism. Even in his defence of this theory against More’s criticisms, 
van Helmont did concede that there was, if not a numerical identity between God 
and the quasi-corporeal beings that emanated from him, then nevertheless a “ spe- 
cifical, or a generical Identity ” between them. 44 And he compared this to the rela¬ 
tion that held between a mind and its ideas, or a substance and its accidents, or 
the Sun and its beams of light. 45 In his poems, more than thirty years earlier, More 
himself had been quite comfortable with such analogies. But he had now come 
round to the view that this was far too intimate a relation between God and the 
universe, and that a much more robust distinction needed to be drawn between 
them, so as to avoid inadvertently staining God with the imperfections of matter. 
In the general preface to this same volume of his Opera omnia. More recalled 
his poems and identified two issues on which he had since changed his mind, 
the second of which he called “ Actinism, or the doctrine of the radiation of all 
substances”. 46 He now felt that it was important to construe the production of the 
universe not as a matter of necessary emanation from God’s own substance, but 
as a strictly voluntary act of creation out of nothing. 

And it was in parallel with that increasing emphasis on the ontological separa¬ 
tion between God and creation that More also came to insist upon an equally sharp 
separation between matter and spirit. He continued to treat self-activity as the 
central, defining characteristic of spiritual substance (an “immaterial substance 
intrinsically endowed with life and the faculty of moving”), and its total absence 
as characteristic of body (“a material substance devoid in itself of all percep¬ 
tion and life, and indeed all motion”). 47 But, whereas he had formerly denied 
that anything genuinely answering to that latter description existed in reality, he 
now shifted to a resolutely dualist theory of created substance, embracing both 
kinds. Whereas the life and motion of bodies had formerly been explained partly 
in terms of the activity from without of a really distinct and wholly immaterial 
substance, but partly also in terms of their own self-activity within. More shifted 
to treating it as exclusively the responsibility of the former. In certain cases, such 
as that of the human body, this might involve a particular soul, united thereto. In 
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other cases, in what we ordinarily regard as the inanimate part of the physical 
world, it would involve the universal Spirit of Nature. Either way, the body was 

a material substance coalescing into one thing by an alien life, and par¬ 
ticipating in life and motion from it. . . since we have so solidly proved 
above that matter is endowed with no perception, no life, and no motion 
from its own nature or from itself. 48 

The other of the two issues - alongside “actinism” - on which More said that he 
had changed his mind, between the era of his Philosophicall Poems (1642-1647) 
and his Opera omnia (1679), was “holenmerianism”. Derived from the Greek for 
“whole in parts”, this was the title he gave to the doctrine that a spiritual substance 
would indeed be located in the spatial world, and yet would not be extended 
through it in the manner of a body. A body would occupy a certain region of space 
by being spread throughout its various sub-regions by means of distinct parts out¬ 
side parts of its own, partly here and partly there. A spirit, by contrast, would be 
(to borrow a traditional scholastic formula) whole in the whole, and whole in each 
part. In the human case, for instance, all of the various component organs that col¬ 
lectively constituted the person’s body would be scattered across several different 
(though adjacent) places, rather than penetrating one another in a single place. 
And yet it would be one and the same indivisible soul that was wholly present in 
each of these organs, the whole of the soul in the person’s head and simultane¬ 
ously the whole of the soul also some distance away in the person’s foot. As for 
God, he would be substantially omnipresent, but it would be the whole of the indi¬ 
visible substance of God that was repeated in each and every part of the spatial, 
corporeal world. This had indeed been the dominant position among philosophers 
historically, including the Neoplatonists and the Fathers of the Church on whom 
our Cambridge Platonists drew so heavily, together with the bulk of the scholastic 
Aristotelians. So it was only to be expected that the Cambridge Platonists them¬ 
selves would be drawn to this account of spiritual presence, at least to begin with. 

Sure enough, in his poems, we find More declaring that “in each Atom of the 
matter wide/The totall Deity doth entirely won [i.e. ‘dwell’, archaically],/His 
infinite presence doth therein reside,/And in this presence infinite powers do 
ever abide.” 49 And he explained why it was necessary to resort to this alternative 
mode of presence for God: “if we forsake this apprehension of the omnipraes- 
ency of Ahad [i.e. The One of the Neoplatonists], God and all things else will 
prove mere bodies. And then must God, if he can, make himself up in severall 
parcells and pieces”. 50 And likewise for the human soul. Although that was not 
present everywhere, it was nevertheless wholly present wherever it was present 
at all: “th’humane souls essence/Is indivisible, yet every where/in this her body ... / 
Therefore one spirit goes/Through all this bulk, not by extension/But by a totall 
Self-reduplication/ . . . /And present is in each part totally/Of this her body.” 51 
More felt that it was important to endow spirits with a mode of spatial presence 
quite unlike that of bodies, for it was precisely in virtue of the fact that bodies 
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were spread out with distinct parts outside parts that they would be rendered sus¬ 
ceptible to division, and hence corruption and destruction. If those parts were dis¬ 
tinct from one another, it should in principle be possible for them to be separated 
from one another, and for the whole thereby to be taken apart. At the same time, he 
still felt that it was important to endow spirits with some form of spatial presence, 
because to exclude them from the extended world altogether would leave them in 
no position to act upon extended things. This holenmerian theory was designed 
as a middle way, to avoid the problems inherent in both the materialism of peo¬ 
ple like Hobbes on the one hand, and on the other the opinion to which More 
gave the name “nullibism” (from the Latin for “nowhere”), which he attributed 
to Descartes. 

The nullibist doctrine was that spirits, qua substances, were simply nowhere. 
Although they could indeed act on spatial things - God on everything, and the 
human soul on the particular body to which it was united - they themselves were 
not spatially present where those bodies were at all, whether by wholes or by 
parts. But More argued that such presence was a necessary precondition for such 
a capacity for action. He put the point to Descartes directly in their correspond¬ 
ence, arguing for the conclusion that God intimately occupied both the whole uni¬ 
verse and each particle thereof on the grounds that he could not have impressed 
motion into the matter of the universe unless he “closely touched” it. 52 Equally, 
a created mind would need to be granted a circumscribed presence wherever its 
own individual body was, on the grounds that the power whereby it acted upon 
that body was “an intrinsic mode of the mind, and clearly not something distinct 
from the mind itself’. 53 Spirits, for More, could not act on bodies at a distance - 
or, more precisely, without presence - any more than other bodies could. To the 
extent that its effects would be felt in the extended world, at least the power of the 
spirit would need to be located in that world. But, as far as More was concerned, 
the presence of the power entailed the presence of the substance to which this 
power belonged and from which it could not be separated. And this was a line 
of argument that More never gave up, returning to it many times over the subse¬ 
quent decades, his fullest discussion of it coming in the penultimate chapter 27 of 
Enchiridion metaphysician. Although More did not regard Descartes personally 
as being a materialist atheist, he felt that the tenets of his philosophy were veering 
dangerously close to it. The notion that the material system could regulate itself 
solely from its own intrinsic mechanical resources seemed to eliminate God’s 
providence from the world, while the suggestion that God did not exist anywhere 
seemed tantamount to saying simply that God did not exist. 

However, whereas at the time of the Descartes correspondence More was rej ect- 
ing nullibism in favour of holenmerianism, in his later works he was rej ecting 
both together in favour of a third option. In that same chapter 27 of Enchiridion 
metaphysicum. More argued equally against holenmerianism. He pointed out, for 
instance, that if the whole of a spirit was in one place, there would be quite simply 
none of it left to be in another. Further, the doctrine that the spirit was whole in 
the whole and whole in each part of the body would render the former as minute 
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as the smallest part of the latter, and yet also many times greater than itself. And, 
to the extent that the doctrine had been motivated by the worry that the ascription 
of the “parts outside parts” form of extension to spirits might render them suscep¬ 
tible to division into those parts. More pointed out that this alternative doctrine 
would itself render them no less susceptible to division into several wholes, which 
would scarcely suit the essential unity of a spiritual substance any better. 

Having abandoned his own early holenmerianism, alongside the nullibism he 
had always rejected. More arrived at the opinion that “ Extension or Amplitude is 
an intrinsecall or essential Property of Ens quatenus Ens [being qua being], as 
the Metaphysicians phrase it”. 54 Just as he had rejected Descartes’ definition of 
incorporeal substance in terms of thought, in favour of an alternative definition 
in terms of self-activity, so too would he reject Descartes’ definition of corporeal 
substance in terms of extension. For More, as he explained at length in the closing 
chapter 28 of Enchiridion metaphysicum (and in many other places in his works 
from 1659 onwards), the spirits were just as truly extended as the bodies them¬ 
selves. The human soul shared the dimensions of the terrestrial body (or aerial or 
aethereal vehicle) that it was animating, while God was extended throughout the 
entire universe. Indeed, it was God’s own immaterial amplitude that constituted 
the space in which all finite things found their various locations. And More really 
did mean “extension” in a strict sense: these spirits were not merely spatially pre¬ 
sent in some vague manner or other, but were present by being spread out through 
a certain space, partly here and partly there, one part of the soul in a person’s 
head and a different part in the foot. And yet More still had no intention of fall¬ 
ing in with Hobbes’s materialist treatment of such things. Although he came to 
regard both spirits and bodies as equally extended, More remained as keen as ever 
to avoid staining the former with the imperfections of the latter. Consequently, 
alongside the fact that spiritual substances were supposed to be active and mate¬ 
rial substances only passive, he expanded his account of their essential difference 
by adding that spirits should be indivisible and penetrable, and bodies divisible 
and impenetrable. 55 

More conceded that, to the extent that these extended spirits really did have 
different parts in different places, it would follow that we could consider one such 
part separately from another, and that this might be regarded as a form of mental 
separation. So he opted for a more precise term, “indiscerpible”, to signify the 
kind of attribute he had in mind, in preference to the more general and ambiguous 
term “indivisible”. Spirits, he declared, were “ intellectually divisible, but Physi¬ 
cally indiscerpible”. 56 Whatever distinctions we might make between these parts 
in our thoughts, still no power at all - not even divine omnipotence - could ever 
bring about an actual separation between them. God could easily annihilate a 
spirit altogether: but, for as long as it continued to exist at all, it would need to 
exist as an integrated unit, its parts all remaining joined in contiguity. This was 
because a spirit was ens unum per se and non per aliud, one being through itself 
and not through another. 57 The parts of a material extension, by contrast, would 
need to be held together by some distinct thing. Descartes had argued that the 
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cohesion of particles in a solid body could be explained simply in terms of the 
fact that they were at rest with respect to one another: but, for More, this was 
merely restating, not explaining, the fact that they were cohering. As far as he was 
concerned, these parts would need to be held together by the plastic power of an 
animating spirit, whether that should be a human or animal soul, or the seminal 
form of a plant, or the Spirit of Nature that animated the universe at large. And, if 
the unifying force of this spirit was withdrawn or overcome, those material parts 
could very easily be separated from one another and scattered, not only by God 
but even by natural forces. 

The point was that, although spirits and bodies were both extended, and their 
respective extensions could both be construed in terms of wholes and parts, the 
priority between these was reversed in the two cases. In contemplating the exten¬ 
sion of a spirit, our starting point would be the whole, but we might then con¬ 
sider this amplitude only partially, by focusing our intellectual attention on the 
region that was congruent to some lesser part of the body, such as the head, or 
on another occasion perhaps the foot. We would thereby arrive at distinctions of 
reason between these merely “notional or logical parts”. And we could recognize 
that these were indeed spatially spread out, one outside another, thereby war¬ 
ranting the application of the term “extension”. However, such purely conceptual 
distinctions between these notional parts would never entail any real separability 
between them. Such separations, indeed, could not even be thought, let alone 
achieved: for a notional part was merely an artefact of our own contemplation, as 
we attended to a certain region without giving any regard, one way or the other, to 
the rest, not by considering it as existing in the absence of the rest. When it came 
to material extensions, by contrast, it was the parts that were prior. For a body, the 
whole arose out of the juxtaposition and cohesion of a variety of parts, but each of 
these parts would still retain its own really distinct identity as a material substance 
in its own right, ontologically independent of the rest, and consequently liable to 
separation from them. 

So much for divisibility and indivisibility (or “discerpibility” and “indiscerpi- 
bility”). As for penetrability and impenetrability, the idea there was that the pres¬ 
ence of a body in a certain place would exclude all other bodies from that place for 
as long as it remained there. A spirit, however, being essentially penetrable, could 
come to exist in the same place as a body, not just by squeezing into its pores as 
air or aether might do, but by intimately permeating its own proper dimensions. 
More believed that, although a vacuum was a genuine possibility - a point for 
which he argued in his correspondence with Descartes - the material world was 
still actually a plenum. God could have left certain spaces free of matter, had it 
suited his purposes to do so: but, given the overflowing fecundity of his omnipo¬ 
tence, this was something that he would never do. Therefore, if spirits were going 
to exist in the same extended world, their presence had better not be excluded by 
the bodies that were there. And it was indeed by being co-present with a certain 
body, through penetration, that a spirit would have the opportunity to exercise the 
animating power that was essential to it as a spirit. 
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Indeed, More went further. Spirits were able to penetrate not only bodies, but 
also other spirits. Both God himself and the created Spirit of Nature were sup¬ 
posed to permeate the entire universe: so their own respective extensions had 
better not exclude one another, nor exclude the extensions of particular created 
spirits such as human souls. And More was a firm believer in witches, ghosts and 
demonic possession, compiling extensive testimonies of such phenomena (espe¬ 
cially in the third book of An Antidote Against Atheism, and in his edition of 
Joseph Glanvill’s Saducismus Triumphatus). But how better to explain tales of 
demonic possession than by supposing that there were several distinct spirits all 
cohabiting in a single body and vying for control over it, penetrating the dimen¬ 
sions not only of that body but equally of one another? Moreover, not only could 
one spirit penetrate a distinct spirit, but spirits - finite ones, at any rate - also 
had a capacity for .sc?//-penetration. A person’s body, after all, would grow and 
perhaps shrink over the course of a lifetime. The body itself would genuinely gain 
new matter through accretion, as formerly extraneous particles gradually came to 
cohere with it, and it could also lose matter as once-united particles came to sepa¬ 
rate from the rest in corporeal division. But two spirits could not become one, any 
more than a single spirit could be discerped into two. The only way for the same 
essentially unified spiritual extension to take up a lesser volume would be for it to 
fold in on itself, with certain parts moving inwards to overlap with other parts that 
were already there; and the only way for it to take up a greater volume would be 
to unfurl itself, with formerly interpenetrating parts spreading themselves out into 
new (though still immediately adjacent) places. And it was in order to account for 
this possibility of self-penetration that More introduced the notion of “essential 
spissitude”, which he described as a fourth mode or dimension peculiar to spirits, 
alongside the length, breadth and depth that they shared with bodies. The more 
that a single spirit contracted itself into a narrower space, or the more that several 
distinct spirits came to penetrate one another therein, the thicker with spiritual 
substance that place would become. This would also increase the “hylopathia” in 
that place, a kind of spiritual analogue of corporeal impenetrability. The greater 
the quantity of spiritual substance that was there, the harder it would be for any 
more spirits or parts of spirits to squeeze into it, until eventually a “saturation” 
point was reached and the place would become impenetrable to any further spir¬ 
itual substance - although still penetrable to bodies. 

However, the more bells and whistles that More added to his theory of spir¬ 
itual extension, with this ever more convoluted menagerie of concepts and neolo¬ 
gisms - terms like “nullibism”, “holenmerianism”, “indiscerpibility”, “essential 
spissitude” and “hylopathia”, none of which ever really caught on in the literature 
at large - the more that he was branching out on his own, and leaving his fellow 
Cambridge Platonists behind. Ralph Cudworth was not exactly opposed to More’s 
theory, for he was satisfied that his friend did at least have his heart in the right 
place, and was merely trying to figure out how best to preserve the essential unity 
and natural immortality of a spirit against the threats of the materialists. Neverthe¬ 
less, he had little personal sympathy for More’s novel account, preferring instead 
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to side with the theory with the far greater weight of tradition behind it, namely 
the so-called holenmerian doctrine of the Neoplatonists, the Church Fathers and 
the bulk of the scholastic Aristotelians. 

The third in the long sequence of atheistic objections that Cudworth presented 
in the second chapter of his True Intellectual System was grounded in classical 
Epicureanism. God, like all things, must be either extended or unextended, but 
(i) what is unextended is nothing, for extension is an attribute of being qua being. 
Among extended things, some will be penetrable and others impenetrable, but (ii) 
what is penetrably extended is mere empty space or vacuum, that is, nothing; and 
(iii) and what is impenetrably extended is body and therefore cannot be divine. 
Therefore, there can be no God. 58 Having laid out these atheistic objections in 
chapter 2, when it finally came time - seven hundred folio pages later! - to tackle 
them in chapter 5, Cudworth’s first strategy here was to question the second of 
these claims. Should there turn out to be an immaterial space, extended yet pen¬ 
etrable and distinct from body, such space could not simply be nothing at all (as 
the Epicureans had construed the void), but would need to be referred to a real 
incorporeal substance as an affection thereof. And, since the Epicureans were also 
claiming that this space was infinite, that incorporeal substance could be none 
other than an infinite deity, “just as some Learned Theists and Incorporealists 
have asserted”. 59 Cudworth was by now not only in the same university as Henry 
More but even in the same college as him, having become Master of Christ’s in 
1654, and his allusion to More here is unmistakable. It had indeed been More’s 
opinion that the real infinite space that underlay the universe and provided all 
things with their locations was “to be look’d upon as the permanent Expansion or 
Amplitude of the radical Essentiality of God ’. 60 And at the time this was a decid¬ 
edly idiosyncratic view - although it did become more prominent two or three 
decades later, after figures like Isaac Newton and his supporter Samuel Clarke 
took up the theme and developed it in their own way. 

A little later, Cudworth alluded again to some of the finer details of More’s 
mature view. There were certain defenders of incorporeal substance, he observed, 
who drew a distinction between two different kinds of extension. Besides the 
impenetrable and really divisible extension of bodies, he wrote, 

they affirm, that there is another Incorporeal Extension, which is both 
Penetrable, and also Indiscerpible; so that no One Part thereof, can 
possibly be Separated from another, or the whole', and that to such an 
Incorporeal Extension, as this, belongeth Life, Cogitation, and Under¬ 
standing, the Deity having such an Infinite Extension, but all Created 
Spirits, a Finite and Limited one: which also is in them supposed to be 
Contractible and Dilatable , 61 

Cudworth had the courtesy not to embarrass his friend by actually naming 
as the author of this opinion, and it would have been besides his purpose to set 
about refuting it in any direct way: “it is not our part here, to oppose Theists, 
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but Atheists”. 62 However, the general tenor of his discussion does indicate that 
this was not an opinion that he shared: for his own view rested instead on a 
rejection of the first step in the above argument. Unlike More, Cudworth was 
willing to concede that three-dimensional extension, with parts outside parts, 
might indeed entail divisibility and impenetrability, and therefore corporeality, 
but his reaction was to defend the possibility and reality of unextended incorpo¬ 
real substances. 63 

As was his wont, Cudworth tended to place this alternative account in the 
mouths of the ancients, quoting extensively from authorities like Plato, Aristotle, 
Philo, Porphyry, Origen, Augustine, Boethius and Plotinus, rather than openly 
declaring it to be his own personal opinion. The real target being atheism, he did 
not wish to exclude alternative ways of confronting that enemy (such as More’s), 
by clinging too dogmatically to any one approach in his own presentation. But it 
was clear enough where his sympathies lay: namely with the notion that incorpo¬ 
real substances were “ Unextended, Indistant, and Devoid of Magnitude ”. 64 And 
this appearance was later confirmed by the testimony of his own daughter (and 
John Locke’s close friend), Damaris Masham. As it happens, Masham herself did 
actually favour the Morean view, confiding to Leibniz in 1704: “extension is to 
me, inseparable from the notion of all substance . . . but of an unextended sub¬ 
stance I have not any conception”. 65 And yet she conceded that this might simply 
have been a failure of her own apprehension: “For I remember my father as well 
as other assertors of unextended substance to have said: That it is an imposition of 
imagination upon their reason in those who cannot be convinced of the reality of 
substances unextended.” 66 In particular, her father had suggested 

that the Deity was not Part of it Here, and Part of it There, nor the Sub¬ 
stance thereof Mensurable by Yards and Poles, as if there were so much 
of it contained in one Room, and so much and no more in another, accord¬ 
ing to their several Dimensions; but that the whole Undivided Deity, was 
at once in Every Part of the world, and consequently No where Locally 
after the manner of Bodies. 61 

That is to say, Cudworth was a holenmerian; and (though again without naming 
More) he directly answered the various challenges that More had posed for that 
position, drawing especially on discussions from Plotinus, Porphyry and Sim¬ 
plicius. 68 And Cudworth’s diagnosis of the misunderstanding that had led people 
like More to find this mode of spiritual presence so problematic was precisely as 
his daughter would later be reporting: “that whatsoever is Unextended, and hath 
no Distant Parts, one without another, must therefore needs be Nothing, is no 
Common Notion, but the Spurious Suggestion of Imagination only, and a Vulgar 
Errour”. 69 The common flaw in More’s anti-holenmerian arguments, as Cudworth 
saw it, lay in the fact that More could not free himself from the prejudice that a 
spirit ought to possess a magnitude that was at least analogous to that of a body, 
even when the target of his arguments was a flat denial of that very prejudice. For 
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instance, More had argued that if the whole of a spirit was going to be present in 
a minutely extended particle of matter, this would entail that its own magnitude 
should be equally small. But Cudworth’s straightforward response was that there 
was no danger that a spirit might turn out to be minutely extended, for the simple 
reason that it was not extended at all. 

For Cudworth, then, immaterial substances, even qua substances, were indeed 
co-present where the bodies on which they acted were located - Cudworth did 
not go so far as to fall in with the “nullibist” camp - but this was with the more 
traditional “whole in each part” mode of presence, rather than the kind of spiritual 
extension that More had described. He did still agree with More that these sub¬ 
stances were essentially indivisible, and they would certainly need to be penetra¬ 
ble too (for otherwise they would be excluded from the world by the presence of 
those bodies themselves). But no manner of parts outside parts could be conceived 
in them. 

Among the other Cambridge Platonists, some of them (such as Whichcote, 
Worthington or Culverwell, more interested as they were in matters of religion 
and morality than in abstract metaphysics) did not really address these issues at 
all. Peter Sterry and John Smith did say at little, but, like Cudworth, they too 
refused to grant any kind of extension to spiritual substances. Sterry observed: 
“There is with them no distance of Space, or division of Parts. All Spirits inti¬ 
mately, entirely, throughout, penetrate, possess, and inhabit each other, transcend¬ 
ing all this Image, and measure of space, of place, of corporeal extension.” 70 In 
particular: 

God by his Omnipresence, and undivided Unity, is every where, in every 
Creature, in every part and point of the Creation, with the fullness of his 
Glories and Godhead. . . . Where-ever he is present. He is entirely pre¬ 
sent with all the Joys and Glories of eternity, ever undivided. 71 

As for Smith, he insisted that God’s omnipresence should not be conceived “by 
an Infinite Expanse or Extension of Essence, as by an unlimited power”. God’s 
power reached indeed to every point throughout the whole material universe, but 
“we cannot find any of the Properties of Quantity mixing themselves with it”. 72 
By applying the omnipresence specifically to the power of God, rather than to his 
own substance or essence as such. Smith came perhaps the closest of them all to 
embracing outright nullibism. 

Still, although there were differences among the Cambridge Platonists, like 
these on the questions of spiritual extension, or the pre-existence of the soul, or 
whether there really was anything in the universe answering to the definition of a 
wholly lifeless body at all, there did remain a great deal of agreement in their opin¬ 
ions. Putting that last issue (as articulated in More’s early writings, or here and 
there in Sterry) to one side, the Cambridge Platonist ontology was firmly dualist. 
They agreed that the most central, defining feature of immaterial substance should 
be understood not in terms of thought, but rather in terms of an intrinsic principle 
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of spontaneous activity and, with it, the power to animate a body. Maybe some 
such substances would be additionally privileged with a capacity for perception, 
thought and reason, but others would be purely vegetative and plastic, forming 
and moving bodies in non-mechanical ways, usually individual bodies but maybe 
also the entire universe together as one. In addition, such spirits would certainly 
be indivisible, and as a consequence of this, they would be naturally immortal - 
though still, of course, annihilable by the God who created them in the first place. 
And they would also be penetrable, capable of permeating (whether by true exten¬ 
sion, or by that alternative “whole in each part” mode of presence) the dimensions 
of the bodies they were animating (whether those should be terrestrial bodies of 
flesh and blood or, for departed souls or angels, aerial or aethereal vehicles). 

And then, over on the other side, the material substances themselves (if any) 
would simply be opposite to this in every way. Bodies would be purely passive, 
capable perhaps of redistributing existing motions from one to another through 
impact, but never of introducing brand new motions into the physical system. 
They would be divisible, maybe infinitely so, or at least down as far as the atomic 
level; and consequently they would be naturally corruptible, subject to destruction 
by disintegration. And they would be impenetrable, excluding the presence of any 
other bodies from their places, even as spirits could still freely enter or leave. On 
these points, pretty much all of the Cambridge Platonists could agree. 
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DESCARTES’ PHILOSOPHY OF 
MIND AND ITS EARLY CRITICS 

Antonia LoLordo 


1. Introduction 

When philosophers today think of Descartes’ views about the mind, they are likely 
to think of his substance dualism and the attendant difficulties explaining mind- 
body interaction. But Descartes also has a complex and interesting set of views 
concerning consciousness, mental representation, innateness, the will, sensations, 
emotions, and more. All these views are argued for using what Descartes presents 
as his radically new methodology. I’ll explore these views, focusing primarily 
on the way Descartes’ philosophy of mind is presented in the Meditations and 
developed via the Objections and Replies. Seeing the reactions of Descartes’ con¬ 
temporaries is helpful because it makes it easier to see what in Descartes’ system 
is new, and what is simply part of the taken-for-granted 17th century view of the 
mind. I’ll also look at how Descartes’ system is developed in an exchange I think 
of as the eighth Objections and Replies - Descartes’ correspondence with Elisa¬ 
beth of Bohemia, which contains substantial development or even modification of 
Descartes’ view on the relationship between mind and body. 

2. Methodology 

Epistemology ranks pretty low on Descartes’ list of priorities. 1 But throughout his 
career, he was convinced that he had found a new method, a new way of using 
the human cognitive faculties to discover fundamental truths about the world. 2 He 
uses this method to argue against the common Aristotelian view that our beliefs 
are “acquired either from the senses or through the senses” (AT 7.18). 3 Instead, 
Descartes thinks that if we want to find true certainty, “the mind should be with¬ 
drawn from the senses” (AT 7.131). Doing so allows us to focus on our innate 
ideas, including innate ideas of essences. The Meditations are designed to help us 
implement this method. Following along with the meditator, we first clear away 
the impediments put in place by our early education and then go on to discover the 
essences of mind, body, and God. 
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Descartes’ primary methodology in the philosophy of mind, then, is to deduce 
conclusions about the nature and workings of the mind via the intellect alone, 
operating over divinely implanted innate ideas. Descartes is often thought to rely 
on introspection for knowledge of the mind and to hold that introspection is both 
indubitable and incorrigible - that is, that our beliefs about the present contents of 
our minds cannot be doubted and cannot be false. However, both his reliance on 
introspection and his commitment to its indubitability and infallibility have been 
challenged in recent decades. 4 

A number of Descartes’ critics were suspicious of this methodology. One force¬ 
ful critique was provided by Gassendi, who suggested a very different alternative: 

[S]ince you are looking for knowledge of yourself that is superior to 
common knowledge ... it is unquestionably not enough if you announce 
that you are a thinking, doubting, understanding, etc thing. Rather, it’s 
incumbent upon you to examine yourself by something like a chemical 
investigation, so that you can uncover and demonstrate to us your inter¬ 
nal substance. 

(AT 7.276) 

Descartes’ response to this - as to Gassendi’s objections in general - was dis¬ 
missive. 5 He thought this suggestion showed that Gassendi had missed the point 
altogether (AT 7.360). For one thing, the appropriate way to investigate the 
material world is through geometry, not chemistry. For another, the mind cannot 
be investigated in the same way as bodies because mind is an entirely different 
kind of thing. Mind is known primarily via the intellect and secondarily through 
introspection. Bodies are known primarily via the intellect and secondarily 
through sense perception. Descartes’ methodology for investigating the mind 
cannot be disentangled from his conclusions about the nature and workings of 
the mind. 


3. Substance dualism 

For Descartes, everything is either a substance - “a thing that exists in such a 
way that it requires no other thing for its existence” (AT 8a.24) 6 - or an attribute 
or mode of a substance. Attributes include properties like number and duration 
that all substances share, but also principal attributes: “each substance has one 
principal property that constitutes its nature and essence, and which all its other 
properties are referred to” (AT 8a.25). That modes are referred to essences means 
that modes are ways of having essences, determinates of a determinable essence. 7 
Being square is a way of being extended, thinking about the evil demon is a way 
of being a thinking thing. Thus for any substance, the range of properties it can 
have is fixed by its nature: an extended substance can have a variety of shapes but 
it can’t feel heat; a thinking substance can have a variety of thoughts but it can’t 
be a foot long. 
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This ontology is built into Descartes’ tripartite system of distinctions. First, a 
real distinction: x and y are really distinct just in case x can exist without y and 
y can exist without x. This is the distinction that obtains between any two things 
(res) or substances. Second, a modal distinction: roughly, x is modally distinct 
from y just in case x can exist without y but y cannot exist without x. 8 This is 
the distinction that obtains between a substance and one of its modes. Third, a 
distinction of reason or conceptual distinction holds between “a substance and 
some attribute of it without which it cannot be understood” (AT 8a.30). This is 
the distinction that obtains between a substance and its principal attribute, nature, 
or essence. 

The essence of mind is thought, and the essence of body is extension in length, 
breadth, and depth (AT 8a.25). Since only substances have essences, it follows 
from this that both mind and body are substances. It also follows that mind and 
body are two distinct substances. There is only a distinction of reason between a 
substance and its essence, so if body and mind were the same substance, then they 
would have the same essence. But they do not. So body and mind are different 
substances, and mind can exist without body and vice versa. 

Most of the work in this argument is done by the claims that there is only a 
distinction of reason between a substance and its essence and that mind is a sub¬ 
stance (or, as amounts to the same thing, that mind has an essence). Even putting 
this aside, the ontology of substance, essence, and mode does a great deal of work 
for Descartes. For instance, it is the fact that modes are ways of having an essence 
that guarantees that all the properties of body are ways of being extended. This 
implies that all the properties of body can ultimately be described geometrically. 
And this is why Descartes told Mersenne that the Meditations contain “all the 
principles of [his] physics” (AT 3.233). 

The ontology of substance, essence, and mode is controversial in Descartes’ 
historical context. Few of his contemporaries accepted that all the qualities of 
body are just ways of being extended. Nevertheless, he gives surprisingly little 
explicit argument for the substance-essence-mode ontology. Descartes does, how¬ 
ever, give an explicit argument for the real distinction between mind and body, 
and it does not overtly rely on the substance-essence-mode ontology. Here is the 
argument: 

I know that all the things I clearly and distinctly understand can be cre¬ 
ated by God just as I understand them. Hence the fact that I can clearly 
and distinctly understand one thing apart from another is sufficient to 
make me certain that the two things are distinct . . . Thus, simply by 
knowing that I exist and seeing at the same time that absolutely nothing 
else pertains to my nature or essence except that I am a thinking thing, 

I can infer correctly that my essence consists in this one thing, that I am 
a thinking thing. It is true that I may have a body . . . that is very tightly 
conjoined with me. Nevertheless, on one hand I have a clear and distinct 
idea of myself in so far as I am only a thinking thing, not extended, and 
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on the other hand I have a distinct idea of body in so far as it is only an 
extended thing, not thinking. And so I am certain that I am really distinct 
from my body and can exist without it. 

(AT 7.78) 

Few if any of Descartes’ 21st century readers find this argument convincing. 9 It 
did not fare all that much better with his early critics. 10 

One source of concern was Descartes’ claim that the essence of the mind is 
thought. Mersenne (AT 7.122), Hobbes (AT 7.172-173), and Arnauld (AT 7.199) 
all thought that this was supposed to follow from the cogito argument in the 2nd 
Meditation. They all granted that the cogito establishes the uncontroversial con¬ 
clusion that the mind thinks, but they did not think it established that thought 
alone is the essence of the mind. Arnauld, for instance, asked “how, from the fact 
that I recognize nothing that pertains to my essence other than that I am a thinking 
thing, it follows that in reality nothing else pertains to it” (AT 7.199). 

Descartes replied that his readers have misunderstood the role of the cogito 
argument. It is supposed to prove that the mind is a thinking substance, a sub¬ 
stance whose essence is thought, but it is not supposed to prove that the mind is 
just a thinking substance. This reply is puzzling. Recall how Descartes moves 
from the cogito to the claim that he is a thinking thing, a res cogitans: 

I know that I exist; the question is, what is this I that I know? ... I know 
for certain both that I exist and at the same time that . . . everything 
relating to the nature of body, could be mere dreams ... what am I then? 

A thing that thinks. 

(AT 7.27-28) 

The meditator knows she exists, in the 2nd Meditation, in virtue of knowing 
that she is thinking - that is, in virtue of knowing that she possesses one of the 
modes of thought. Given the relationship between modes and the substances that 
possess them in Descartes’ metaphysics, the meditator thereby knows that she is 
a substance whose essence is thought. But since she also learns, by the end of the 
2nd Meditation, that body is a substance whose essence is extension, why does 
she not already know, by the end of the 2nd Meditation, that mind and body are 
two distinct substances? 

Descartes tells Arnauld that the missing element is the divine guarantee of clear 
and distinct perception (AT 7.219). Why is this? Arnauld worries that clearly and 
distinctly understanding x without y and vice versa is not sufficient to show that 
x and y are really distinct - we also need to have an adequate conception of x 
and y (AT 7.200). And he worries that the meditator’s conception of herself as 
a thinking thing may not be adequate. It may simply be the sort of partial grasp 
that is clear and distinct but still compatible with mind being a mode of body. 
Descartes replies that adequate knowledge - which he defines as knowledge that 
contains “absolutely all the properties which are in the thing which is the obj ect of 
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knowledge” - is not required. All that’s required is complete knowledge, that is, 
knowledge of the mind as a complete thing, and 

[T]he mind can be perceived distinctly and completely, or sufficiently for 
it to be considered as a complete thing, without any of the forms or attrib¬ 
utes by which we recognize that body is a substance, as I think I showed 
sufficiently in the Second Meditation. 

(AT 7.223; cf. AT 3.475 and AT 7.225-226) 

Here Descartes concedes that the cogito is supposed to establish that the essence 
of the mind is thought alone and that the only thing missing in the 2nd Meditation 
is the abandonment of hyperbolic doubt. Thus, as Bolton points out, validating 
clear and distinct perception is a step that the meditator must go through in order 
to get to the real distinction argument, but it is extrinsic to the argument (Bolton 
2013, 68). Once it’s established that the essence of the mind is thought and the 
essence of body is extension via the cogito and the wax argument, all the real 
work is done. The argument for the real distinction between mind and body is 
extremely simple, and it relies on Descartes’ conception of the relation between 
substance, essence, and mode in a way that he never makes fully explicit. 

4. Implications of substance dualism 

One implication of substance dualism is that animals do not think. This implica¬ 
tion sounded just as strange to Descartes’ contemporaries as it does to us. Seven¬ 
teenth century philosophers typically agreed with Descartes that there was a huge 
ontological gulf between humans and animals, and that only human beings were 
rational, free, and immortal. However, they were not tempted to infer from this 
that only human beings thought. Indeed, both Gassendi (AT 7.269-271) and the 
authors of the 6th Objections (AT 7.413-414) insisted that the denial of animal 
cognition is so absurd as to constitute a refutation of substance dualism. 

Descartes grants that animals react to external stimuli and that they engage in 
apparently goal-directed behavior. Nevertheless, he insists that all this takes place 
without thought - that is, without mental representations or conscious states. 11 
Descartes provides two pieces of evidence that animals lack thought: first, that 
they cannot genuinely use language, 12 and second, that they lack our general- 
purpose reasoning ability (AT 6.56-57). Moreover, he insists that even if animals 
did think, “it would not in any way follow from this that the human mind is not 
distinct from the body, but rather that in other animals too the mind is distinct 
from the body” (AT 7.425-246). The connection between thinking and immaterial 
substance is inviolable. 

Descartes’ argument that mind and body are two distinct substances serves 
several functions within his philosophical system. We’ll see in a moment that 
it is closely tied up with the distinction between intellect and imagination. That 
distinction is crucial, because Descartes’ methodology relies upon the existence 
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of a pure intellect that can function in isolation from sensory content. But the dis¬ 
tinction between mind and body also serves a more pragmatic role. In the Medita¬ 
tions ’ dedicatory letter to the theologians of the Sorbonne, Descartes explains: 

[M]any people have thought that it is not easy to discover the nature of 
the soul, and some have even dared to say that human reasoning per¬ 
suades that the soul dies along with the body, and that the opposite view 
is based on faith alone. But in its eighth session the Lateran Council held 
under Leo X condemned those who take this position, and expressly 
enjoined Christian philosophers to refute their arguments and use all 
their powers to establish the truth. So I have not hesitated to attempt this 
task as well. 

(AT 7.2-3) 

Descartes’ argument that mind and body are distinct is thus also supposed to 
show that the mind is immortal. 13 But when Mersenne objected that “it does not 
seem to follow from the fact that the mind is distinct from the body that it is incor¬ 
ruptible or immortal” (AT 7.128; cf. AT 7.204), Descartes’ response was conces¬ 
sive: that the mind is really distinct from the body shows only that there is no 
obvious reason to think the mind is destroyed with the body. Of course, it is within 
God’s absolute power to destroy the mind at any time. But fortunately, revelation 
allows us to be sure that this won’t happen (AT 7.153-154). 

5. The modes of mind 

The essence, nature, or principal attribute of the mind is thought (AT 8a.25). Thus, 
all the qualities of the mind must be modes of thought: ways of being a thinking 
thing. But what are the various ways of being a thinking thing? In the 2nd Medita¬ 
tion, the meditator glosses her claim that she is a “thing that things” as the claim 
that she is a “thing that doubts, understands, affirms, denies, wills or wills-not-to, 
and also imagines and senses” (AT 7.28). This is not just an explanation of the 
term ‘thought’ but a complete taxonomy of the modes of the mind. 

The first distinction in Descartes’ taxonomy is between two powers or facul¬ 
ties: will and understanding. The modes of understanding in turn fall into three 
categories - pure intellect, imagination, and sense perception. These are all modes 
of the mind in that they all depend for their existence on the existence of a mind or 
thinking substance through which they are understood (AT 8a.29, 31). However, 
there is an asymmetry: only intellect could be possessed by a disembodied mind, 
since imagination and sensation “belong to the soul only in so far as it is joined to 
the body” (AT 3.479). 

That sense perception is distinct from intellect and imagination would not 
have been news to any of Descartes’ early readers. Nevertheless, he provides 
evidence: intellect and imagination are active; sense perception is passive (AT 
7.79). Descartes argues for the existence of a distinction between intellect and 
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imagination using the example of a chiliagon or 1000-sided figure. If you consider 
a chiliagon and a myriagon or 10,000-sided figure using the intellect, you under¬ 
stand that they are different. But you cannot grasp the difference by using the 
imagination, because the mental image of a myriagon is indistinguishable from 
the mental image of a chiliagon. (They both just look like circles.) Hence intellect 
and imagination must be distinct (AT 7.72). 

That intellect and imagination are distinct would have been familiar to 
Descartes’ Aristotelian readers. But it was challenged by Gassendi and Hobbes, 
both of whom argued that Descartes had failed to establish either the immaterial¬ 
ity of the intellect or its distinctness from the imagination. 14 Hobbes argues that 
intellect depends on imagination because there are no mental representations other 
than images for it to operate over (AT 7.178-181). (This depends on his objections 
to innate ideas.) Gassendi argues that Descartes’ thought experiment fails to estab¬ 
lish that there is a difference in kind and not just in degree between intellect and 
imagination. He suggests that the distinction might be established empirically, by 
seeing whether the intellect is affected when the imaginative faculty is damaged 
(AT 7.266-267). Descartes was unmoved by these worries, as he was by virtually 
all of Hobbes’ and Gassendi’s objections. Fruitful discussion between Descartes 
and those who reject his basic methodology is difficult. 

6. Thought and consciousness 

The essence, nature, or principal attribute of the mind is thought (AT 8a.25). This 
implies that the mind is always thinking. To Descartes, this seems obvious: 

I believe that the soul is always thinking for the same reason that I believe 
that light is always shining, even though there are not always eyes look¬ 
ing at it, and that heat is always warm though no one is being warmed 
by it, and that body, or extended substance, always has extension, and in 
general that whatever constitutes the nature of a thing always belongs to 
it as long as it exists. 

(AT 3.478) 

Nevertheless, this view struck many of Descartes’ early readers as implausible 
in the extreme (e.g. AT 7.264). 

A further implication of Descartes’ claim that the essence of the mind is thought 
is also striking. Descartes holds not only that the mind is always thinking but that 
thought is always conscious. Thus the mind is always conscious of its thoughts. 
He tells Amauld that “there can be nothing in the mind, since it is a thinking thing, 
which it is not conscious of’ (AT 7.246). He says that “[w]e cannot fail constantly 
to experience within ourselves that we are thinking” (AT 7.427). And when he 
defines the term ‘thought’, he says that it “includes everything that is in us in such 
a way that we are immediately conscious of it” (AT 7.160; cf. AT 8a.7). So thought 
is necessarily conscious. 
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In this respect, Descartes’ conception of the mind differs radically from our 
own. 15 The claim that all thought is conscious is not supposed to imply that all 
thought is attended to, reflected on, or remembered. 16 But it does imply that 
much - indeed the vast majority - of what we think of as mental is not genuinely 
mental on Descartes’ view. If all thoughts are conscious, then all thoughts are 
occurrent. Dispositional beliefs and other standing states are not thoughts. They 
are not in the mind. 17 

Critics like Amauld found the claim that the mind is always conscious so 
implausible as to constitute a reductio of Descartes’ view: 

The author affirms as certain that there can be nothing in him, since he is 
a thinking thing, that he is not conscious of, but this seems to me false. 

For by “him, since he is a thinking thing”, he can mean nothing but his 
mind, since it is distinct from body. But everyone sees that there can be 
many things in the mind that the mind is not conscious of. The mind of 
an infant in its mother’s womb has the power of thinking, but it is not 
conscious of it. I will pass over innumerable similar examples. 

(AT 7.214) 

To this, Descartes replies that an infant “is conscious of its thoughts, although it 
does not remember this afterwards because the impressions of these thoughts do 
not remain in the memory” (AT 7.246; cf. AT 5.221). 

Descartes does not actually say what consciousness consists in. But as far as 
I know, Descartes always talks of consciousness in terms of consciousness of 
something. Consciousness always has an object. Moreover, Cartesian conscious¬ 
ness seems to always have some phenomenal character: for every thought, there 
is something that it’s like to have that thought. This is obviously true in the case 
of sensations and emotions. But as Simmons points out, the role of clarity and 
distinctness in Descartes’ system demands that it is true of the perceptions of 
pure intellect as well (Simmons 2012). For we must learn to distinguish clear and 
distinct perception from obscure and confused perception just in terms of what it 
feels like to have each (AT 7.164). 

What exactly is the relationship between thought and consciousness? Some 
scholars think that when Descartes says that the essence of the mind is thought, 
this means that the essence of the mind is consciousness. 18 On their view, to be a 
thinking thing just is to be conscious. Others read Descartes as holding that the 
essence of the mind is representationality, and that consciousness follows from 
representationality (see e.g. Hatfield 2015). 19 This disagreement is entwined with 
a disagreement we will see more of below - a disagreement over the nature of 
Cartesian sensations. Most of the varieties of Cartesian thought are obviously 
representational. (Consider pure intellect, will, imagination, and sensory percep¬ 
tions of the primary qualities of bodies.) 20 But what about sensations of red, cold, 
and the like? Given Descartes’ conception of bodies as geometrical extension, 
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variously modified, red and cold as we perceive them cannot really belong to 
bodies. So what do such sensations represent? We’ll see that some scholars claim 
that they do not represent anything at all. If they are right, then there are modes 
of mind that don’t represent, and consciousness, not representation, must be the 
essence of the mind. 


7. Will 

In Descartes’ context, it is relatively uncontroversial that the mind has two fac¬ 
ulties: will and intellect. However, the way Descartes assigns jobs to the two 
faculties is highly unusual. His contemporaries typically thought of intellect as 
responsible for belief and will as responsible for action. Descartes agrees that 
desire and aversion, which move us to act, are modes of the will, but he also 
includes among its modes assertion, denial, and doubt (AT 8a. 17). On his view, 
the role of the intellect is simply to present us with representations; affirming or 
denying the truth of those representations is the job of the will. Thus forming any 
belief - in Descartes’ terminology, making any judgment - requires both faculties 
(AT 8a. 18). 

One advantage of dividing up the work of will and intellect this way is that 
it helps Descartes explain how the divine guarantee of our cognitive faculties is 
compatible with the obvious fact of human error. Descartes argues that God exists 
and would not deceive us or allow us to be deceived. It follows from this that 
properly-used cognitive faculties can be trusted to provide the truth. And because 
belief-formation is an act of the will and hence free, it is in our power to use our 
cognitive faculties correctly and thereby avoid error. However, this is not sup¬ 
posed to imply that it is easy to avoid error. On Descartes’ view, arriving at a state 
in which you can be sure you are using your cognitive faculties is very difficult: to 
even get yourself in a position to recognize when you are genuinely having clear 
and distinct perceptions, you must go through the process of meditating. 

Descartes holds that it is self-evident that the will is free (AT 8a. 19; cf. AT 
7.377). 21 For “if we simply consider ourselves, we will all realize in the light of 
our own experience that voluntariness and freedom are one and the same thing” 
(AT 7.191). But he seems to allow two different varieties of freedom, typically 
referred to in the secondary literature as the liberty of indifference and the liberty 
of spontaneity. 22 The liberty of indifference is the power to choose among mul¬ 
tiple alternatives, with all the background conditions fixed (AT 7.57). But when 
we lack this two-way power - when there is only one way we can choose, given 
our present mental state, etc. - we may still have another form of freedom, the 
liberty of spontaneity, because “we feel we are determined by no external force” 
(AT 7.57). 

Descartes makes clear that the liberty of spontaneity is a higher or more perfect 
form of freedom. If we can either affirm or deny what the intellect presents - that 
is, if our will “is not impelled one way rather than another by any perception of 
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truth or goodness” (AT 4.173) - we have liberty of indifference. This is a kind 
of freedom: we can voluntarily withhold our assent and thereby avoid error (AT 
8a.21). But when we perceive something clearly and distinctly, “we spontane¬ 
ously assent to it and can in no way doubt that it is true” (AT 8a.21). Here we 
cannot go wrong because whatever we clearly and distinctly perceive is true, and 
we have the highest possible form of freedom. Notice that an account of proper 
use of the cognitive faculties falls out of this: we should assent only to what we 
clearly and distinctly perceive. 23 

These two forms of freedom are typically, although not always, seen as incom- 
patibilist and compatibilist. (It’s interesting to note that if one form of freedom is 
indeed compatibilist, it’s the higher form.) Descartes’ discussion of the liberty of 
spontaneity in the 4th Meditation supports the compatibilist reading: 

I could not avoid judging that something that I understood so clearly was 
true. This was not because I was compelled by some external force, but 
because a great light in the intellect was followed by a great inclination 
in the will. And so I believed with more spontaneity and freedom as 
I was less indifferent. 

(AT 7.58-59) 

We are free even when we are determined by the clear and distinct perceptions 
of the intellect. Thus freedom and determinism are compatible. 

On the other hand, the 1645 letter to Mesland - sometimes seen as Descartes’ 
last word on the subject - has an incompatibilist ring: 

Perhaps others mean by indifference a positive faculty for determining 
oneself to one or other of two contraries ... I do not deny that the will has 
this positive faculty. Indeed, I think it has it not only for those actions it’s 
not impelled to by any evident reasons . . . but also for all other actions. 

And so, when a very evident reason moves us in one direction, even if 
morally speaking we can hardly go in the other direction, nevertheless 
absolutely speaking we can. For it is always open to us to hold back from 
pursuing a clearly known good . .. provided we consider it a good thing 
to demonstrate the freedom of our will by so doing. 

(AT 4.173) 

As yet, there is no scholarly consensus about how Descartes’ theory of freedom 
is best understood. 


8. Ideas and representation 

Descartes’ methodology relies on our possession of innate ideas whose content 
we fully grasp only after meditating. The 5th Meditation argument for the exist¬ 
ence of God, for instance, is designed to help us elicit from our innate idea of God 
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“something that was implicitly contained in it but that [we] nevertheless did not 
notice before”, namely that God necessarily exists (AT 3.383; cf. AT 7.63-64). 
But what are innate ideas? To answer this, we need to understand both what ideas 
are and what it is for an idea to be innate. I will look at ideas in general in this sec¬ 
tion, and innate ideas in particular after a discussion of sensation. 

Descartes says that an idea is “the form of any given thought, by immediate 
perception of which I am conscious of that thought” (AT 7.160). He says the term 
‘idea’ refers to “whatever is immediately perceived by the mind” (AT 7.181) and 
that it includes “everything which is in our mind when we conceive something, no 
matter how we conceive it” (AT 3.392). These definitions suggest that Descartes’ 
ideas are mental objects. I think this is correct. But it is not universally agreed 
on: scholars such as Hoffman and Nadler have argued that Descartes should be 
understood as a direct realist and that his talk of ideas is talk of acts, not of objects 
(Hoffman 2002; Nadler 1989). And other texts - like Descartes’ remark that an 
idea is “an operation of the intellect” (AT 7.8) - support their reading. Nonethe¬ 
less, I will assume in what follows that ideas are mental objects and that we think 
about the world through a veil of ideas. 24 

Descartes also says that ideas are “as it were images of things (tanquam rerum 
imagines )” (AT 7.37). The term ‘image’ here can be misleading; ideas are not 
mental images or products of the imagination. Rather, an idea is an image in the 
sense that it is like ( similis) (AT 8a.41) or a likeness of ( similitude )) (AT 7.37) what 
it represents. 25 Gassendi objects to the claim that ideas are like their objects on the 
grounds that there can be no likeness between a material object and something in 
an immaterial mind: 

[H] ow do you think that the likeness {species) or idea of a body that is 
extended could be received by you, an unextended subject? . . . [I]f it 
lacks parts, how will it represent parts? If it lacks extension, how will 
it represent an extended thing? If it lacks shape, how will it represent a 
thing with shape? ... If it lacks all variation, how will it represent vari¬ 
ous colors, etc? 

(AT 7.337-338) 

The term ‘species’ signals that Gassendi has in mind a scholastic theory of 
mental representation on which mental content derives from intentional species 
transmitted from objects. Thus he has two difficulties in mind here. First, how can 
anything be transmitted from material objects to a Cartesian mind? And second, 
how can anything in a Cartesian mind be like a material object? 

Descartes responds only to the first difficulty, saying that nothing material is 
transmitted from objects to the mind, and ignores the second, more serious one 
(AT 7.387). In fact, it is difficult to find, here or elsewhere, much of an explanation 
from Descartes of what the likeness between ideas and their objects consists in. 
The notion of likeness seems to function as a primitive in his system, as it does for 
many medievals and early modems. 26 
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9. Sensation 

Descartes’ procedure in the Meditations is designed to establish the primacy of 
the intellect over the senses. But this does not mean that he dismisses the senses 
altogether as a source of knowledge. Rather, the senses play at least two important 
roles for Descartes. They assist the intellect in helping us understand the material 
world, and they are what allow us to navigate the world around us. The senses are 
not infallible - the man with dropsy will crave water even though it is dangerous 
to him - but “in matters regarding the well-being of the body, all my senses report 
the truth much more frequently than not” (AT 7.89). 

Descartes’ account of sensation is complex, and there is a great deal of schol¬ 
arly dispute concerning it. 27 He distinguishes three degrees of sensation. The first 
degree - “the immediate stimulation of the bodily organs by external objects” 
(AT 7.436) - is common to human beings and animals and does not require a 
mind. The second degree (“all the immediate effects produced in the mind as a 
result of its being united with a bodily organ which is affected in this way”) and 
the third degree (“the judgments about things outside us which we have been 
accustomed to make from our earliest years”) are unique to humans (AT 7.436). 
The third degree of sensation is really a form of judgment and hence pertains to 
the will. It’s the second degree of sensation, the mental effects that occur when 
the sense organs are stimulated, that is most interesting. It includes perception of 
pain, pleasure, thirst, and hunger, along with the visual perception of light and of 
various patches of color and the analogue for the other senses. 

One aspect of Descartes’ theory of sensation that has received a great deal of 
attention in the secondary literature in recent years is his account of how we cal¬ 
culate size and distance in vision. 28 Another is the status and nature of secondary- 
quality sensations. The basic issue here is whether sensations represent anything 
at all, and if so, what it is they represent. (I mentioned this issue earlier, in the 
discussion of whether Descartes’ notion of thought is the notion of consciousness 
or the notion of representationality.) Those scholars who deny that sensations rep¬ 
resent must explain why they are so useful to us. 29 Those scholars who agree that 
sensations or sensory ideas 30 represent must explain what they represent and how 
they represent it. One influential answer is that sensations represent ecological 
properties (Simmons 1999). Another answer is that they represent corpuscular 
structure, for instance that the sensation of red represents the surface texture of an 
object. One version of this holds that sensations represent by being arbitrary signs, 
‘blank effects’ (Alanen 2003). Another version holds that sensations represent by 
being likenesses - the sensation of red is a likeness of the surface texture of the 
body. This fits well with Descartes’ insistence that sensations are obscure and 
confused (Hatfield 2013, Patterson 2008). 

10. Innate ideas 

Descartes and his early critics agreed that if an idea is innate, then all human 
beings have it. For instance, if the idea of God - from which it is supposed to 
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follow that God necessarily exists - is innate, then everyone has the idea of God. 
This raises two problems. 

First, if everyone has the idea of God, and it follows from that idea that God 
necessarily exists, why do so many people fail to see that God necessarily exists? 
How can anyone fail to see this when they think of God? Descartes’ way of deal¬ 
ing with this relies on the notions of clear and distinct perception and its converse, 
obscure and confused perception (AT 8a.22). A perception is clear and distinct if it 
is “present and open to the attending mind”, and distinct when it is also “so sharply 
separated from everything else that it plainly contains nothing but what is clear” 
(AT 8a.22). When my perception is clear and distinct, everything built into my idea 
of God is available to me. When my perception is obscure and confused, much of it 
is inaccessible. The idea of God is in my mind and hence present to consciousness, 
but due to external factors like undue reliance on the senses, the influence of my 
bad education, or simply lack of attention, I cannot make out all the details. 

Second, if everyone has the idea of God, then how can there be people who deny 
having or are not aware of having that idea? This problem occurred to a number of 
Descartes’ early critics. Mersenne, for instance, objected that the idea of God can¬ 
not be innate because “the natives of Canada, the Hurons and other primitive peo¬ 
ple” (AT 7.124) lack it. But it’s surprising to see an objection that misses the point 
so completely coming from Mersenne, typically one of Descartes’ most careful and 
sympathetic readers. To say that an idea is innate, for Descartes, does not imply that 
we are aware of having that idea at all moments. Although we are conscious of eve¬ 
rything in our minds, innate ideas are not always in our minds. Descartes explains: 

[W]hen we say that an idea is innate in us, we do not mean that it always 
appears before us. This would mean that no idea was innate. We simply 
mean that we have within ourselves the faculty of summoning up the 
idea. 

(AT 7.189) 

But this explanation of innateness seems to make all our ideas innate - contra¬ 
dicting Descartes’ tripartite distinction between adventitious, fictitious, and innate 
ideas. 

In the Comments on a Certain Broadsheet, Descartes embraces the conclusion 
that all our ideas are innate: 

If we bear in mind the scope of our senses and precisely what reaches our 
faculty of thinking through them, we must admit that no ideas of things 
are presented to us by the senses in exactly the way we form them in 
thought. So there is nothing in our ideas that is not innate to the mind or 
faculty of thinking. The only exception is those circumstances that relate 
to experience, for instance when we judge that this or that idea now pre¬ 
sent in thought refers to some thing outside us. 

(AT 8b.358) 
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We think that external objects cause our ideas, but really, sensing them just “gives 
the mind occasion to form these ideas by means of the faculty innate to it” (AT 
8b.359). All ideas are thus innate in the sense that the mind summons up certain 
content from itself on the occasion of certain motions in the sense organs, nerves, 
and brain. This is what Descartes means by saying that ideas are innate in the way 
that generosity or gout are innate in families: we are so formed that we are pecu¬ 
liarly liable to acquire them (AT 8b.358). 

But if all ideas are innate in this sense, what precisely is the sense in which, 
say, the idea of a tomato is adventitious? Here’s one possibility. On Descartes’ 
view, there is nothing in the tomato itself that is like our sensation of redness. So 
the content of our idea of red cannot have come from the tomato. So, it must have 
been there all along in our mind. In other words, it must have been innate. Our 
idea of a tomato is innate in the sense that its basic constituents - size, color, and 
so on - are innate. But it is still an adventitious idea, in the sense of the 3rd Medi¬ 
tation, because what triggers the awareness of an idea with all these constituents 
is the perception of an external object. 

It’s helpful to contrast this case with ideas that are innate in both senses - the 
cases that Descartes uses to argue for the existence of innate ideas in the first 
place. One such idea is the idea of God. In the 3rd Meditation, Descartes argues 
that the idea of God must be innate. The lynchpin of his argument is the claim that 
the idea of the infinite must be prior to the idea of the finite (AT 7.45). If this is 
correct, then the idea of the infinite cannot be constructed by us from the idea of 
the finite: it is not a composite but something simple and indivisible. And the idea 
of the infinite cannot be acquired from the senses even in the limited way in which 
the idea of, say, a tomato is constructed by the senses, because nothing infinite is 
ever presented to us in sensation. 

11. Mind and body 

Mind and body are two distinct things and could exist separately. But in the actual 
world, at least in this life, human minds are always found along with living human 
bodies. These minds and bodies interact - mental events have physical causes and 
vice versa. 31 Moreover, their relationship is peculiarly close: 

I am not merely present in my body as a sailor is present in a ship, but... 

I am very closely joined and, as it were, intermingled with it, so that I and 
the body form a unit. If this were not so, I, who am nothing but a thinking 
thing, would not feel pain when the body was hurt, but would perceive 
the damage purely by the intellect, just as a sailor perceives by sight if 
anything in his ship is broken. Similarly, when the body needed food 
or drink, I should have an explicit understanding of that fact, instead of 
having confused sensations of hunger and thirst. For these sensations of 
hunger, thirst, pain and so on are nothing but confused modes of thinking 
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that arise from the union and, as it were, intermingling of the mind with 
the body. 

(AT 7.81) 

Descartes famously insists that the mind does not interact with the body as a 
whole but with only one small part of it - the pineal gland. He had two reasons 
for assigning this special role to the pineal gland. First, one “cannot find any part 
of the brain, except this, which is not double.” Second, the pineal gland “is situ¬ 
ated in the most suitable possible place for this purpose, in the middle of all the 
concavities; and it is supported and surrounded by the little branches of the carotid 
arteries which bring the spirits into the brain” (AT 3.19-20; cf. AT 7.263-265). 

Many readers think that by adverting to the pineal gland in this way, Descartes 
is trying to explain how interaction occurs. They tend not to think that the expla¬ 
nation is very good. Gassendi, for instance, argues that bodies act by contact and 
contact with the immaterial is impossible, so no body, however small, can affect 
the mind (AT 7.341). Here’s how Descartes replies: 

[H]ow can the soul move the body if it is in no way material, and how 
can it receive the forms of corporeal objects? These questions simply 
give me the opportunity to point out that [Gassendi] was being quite 
unfair when, under the pretext of objecting to my views, he put to me 
large numbers of such questions which do not need to be answered in 
order to prove what I asserted in my writings ... These questions presup¬ 
pose amongst other things an explanation of the union between the soul 
and the body, which I have not yet dealt with at all. 

(AT 7.213) 

The last point bears repeating: Descartes has not even attempted to explain the 
union between mind and body in the Meditations. 

This might sound odd. Isn’t most of the 6th Meditation, with its discussion of 
dropsy, phantom limb pain, and the rest, an attempt to explain mind-body inter¬ 
action? But in fact, that material plays a different role in the narrative arc of the 
Meditations. Descartes argues that whatever he clearly and distinctly perceives 
is true because the intellect is given to us by an omnipotent, omnibenevolent 
God. He foresees an objection: if our cognitive faculties are the product of an 
omnipotent, omnibenevolent God, shouldn’t error be impossible? We saw part 
of Descartes’ response to this when we discussed the will. But the rest of the 
response is in Descartes’ 6th Meditation explanation of how God has set up the 
mind-body composite: 

For example, when the nerves in the foot are set in motion in a violent 
and unusual manner, this motion, by way of the spinal cord, reaches the 
inner parts of the brain, and there gives the mind its signal for having 
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a certain sensation, namely the sensation of a pain as occurring in the 
foot ... It is true that God could have made the nature of man such 
that this particular motion in the brain indicated something else to the 
mind . . . But there is nothing else which would have been so conducive 
to the continued well-being of the body. 

(AT 7.88) 

Thus even though things go wrong in cases like dropsy or phantom limb pain, 
nevertheless the best arrangement is one in which “a given motion in the brain 
must always produce the same sensation in the mind” (AT 7.88-89). 

The 6th Meditation story tells us something about how mind and body interact: 
it tells us that interaction is governed by contingent laws that have been instituted 
by God. But it does not, as Descartes tells Gassendi, do anything to explain what 
the union of mind and body consists in. For that explanation, we need to look 
elsewhere - at Descartes’ correspondence with Princess Elisabeth of Bohemia and 
at his late work The Passions of the Soul. 

This correspondence began when Elisabeth wrote to Descartes, pointing out 
an internal inconsistency in his system. Descartes holds that “all determination 
of movement happens through the impulse of the thing moved, by the manner 
in which it is pushed by that which moves it, or else by the particular quali¬ 
ties and shape of the surface of the latter” (AT 3.661). It follows that when¬ 
ever there is a change in the material world, the cause of that change must be 
extended. But since the Cartesian mind is not extended and cannot come into 
contact with anything, Descartes’ physics makes it impossible for the mind to 
affect the body. And since we know that mind and body do interact, it follows 
either that Descartes’ physics is wrong or that Descartes’ claim that the mind 
is unextended is wrong. Elisabeth finds Descartes’ physics compelling, and so 
she recommends that Descartes give up his central claim about the nature of 
the mind. 

In reply, Descartes repeats that he has not yet addressed the union of mind 
and body (AT 3.664). He tells Elisabeth that there are three sorts of “primitive 
notions”: the notion of extension and its modes, which helps us understand bod¬ 
ies; the notion of thought and its modes, which helps us understand the mind; and 
“for the soul and the body together, we have only that of their union, on which 
depends that of the power the soul has to move the body and the body to act on 
the soul, in causing its sensations and passions” (AT 3.665). If we try to apply the 
notion of extension to the mind, or the notion of thought to bodies, or the notion of 
either to the union, we will become hopelessly confused: “all human knowledge 
consists only in distinguishing well these notions, and in attributing each of them 
only to those things to which it pertains” (AT 3.665). 

The primitive notions of mind and body, or thought and extension, seem like 
the Meditations ’ innate ideas under another name. But the primitive notion of the 
mind-body union is nowhere to be found in the Meditations, and Descartes does 
not think that it is an innate idea. Rather, “those things that pertain to the union of 
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the soul and the body are known only obscurely by the understanding ... but they 
are known very clearly by the senses” (AT 3.692). Thus the process of meditat¬ 
ing is not necessary for grasping the union. In fact, it’s not even helpful: “those 
who never philosophize and who use only their senses” already grasp the union 
perfectly well” (AT 3.692). For, Descartes explains, 

[I]t does not seem to me that the human mind is capable of conceiving 
very distinctly, and at the same time, the distinction between the soul and 
the body and their union, since to do so it is necessary to conceive them 
as one single thing and at the same time to conceive them as two, which 
is contradictory. 

(AT 3.693) 

Descartes’ replies did not satisfy Elisabeth, but the correspondence then turned 
to other topics (AT 4.2). 

This phase of the Elisabeth correspondence is puzzling, and it is hard to know 
what to make of Descartes’ claims. That we cannot conceive of mind and body 
both as two things and as one thing seems like a real problem for Descartes’ 
view, and a primitive notion that can only be grasped through the senses does not 
fit his methodology very well. It has been suggested that the union of mind and 
body - that is, the human being - is a substance in its own right (Cottingham 1985, 
Hoffman 2008). 32 However, this suggestion has not been widely accepted. One 
worry is the lack of any candidate for the principal attribute of the union, since 
in Descartes’ ontology every substance has a principal attribute. Nonetheless, the 
suggestion that the Cartesian human being is a substance in its own right points us 
towards a feature of Descartes’ system that was not sufficiently emphasized until 
recently: that he has a conception of the human being, as distinct from his concep¬ 
tion of the immaterial mind. 

12. The Cartesian human being and the role of the 

passions 

In the narrative arc of the Meditations, the meditator presents herself as simply 
a mind: “I am, then, in the strict sense only a thing that thinks; that is, I am a 
mind, or intelligence, or reason” (AT 7.27). But there are good reasons to question 
whether this is Descartes’ final view on the nature of the self. It occurs very early 
on, in the 2nd Meditation, and may simply be a way station. By the 6th Medita¬ 
tion, Descartes says that 

[T]he fact that some . . . perceptions are agreeable to me . . . makes it 
quite certain that my body, or rather my whole self, insofar as I am a 
combination of body and mind, can be affected by various beneficial or 
harmful bodies that surround it. 

(AT 7.81) 
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Here the self is not the mind alone but the composite. Pleasure and pain pertain 
not to the mind alone but to the composite, and so do the emotions. 

So far, we’ve distinguished the perceptions caused by the soul and the per¬ 
ceptions caused by the body, but we’ve only considered one kind of perceptions 
caused by the body - sensations, which we refer to objects outside us. However, 
Descartes also discusses two other classes of perceptions that are caused by the 
body: perceptions we refer to our own bodies, namely “internal sensations” like 
hunger and thirst, and perceptions that we refer to our souls despite their causal 
history, namely the passions or emotions. Both hunger and joy, on Descartes’ 
account, are caused by states of the body - but we attribute hunger to our stomach 
and joy to our mind. 

In the Meditations , Descartes rejects teleological explanation: “I consider the 
sort of cause which is customarily derived from an end to have no use in physics; 
for it is not without rashness that I think myself capable of investigating the ends 
of God” (AT 7.55). Nevertheless, when he discusses the three sorts of perceptions 
caused by the body, his account seems irreducible teleological. 33 Sensations: “the 
proper purpose of the sensory perceptions given [us] by nature is simply to inform 
the mind of what is beneficial or harmful for the composite of which the mind is 
a part” (AT 7.83). Internal sensations: nature teaches us “to avoid what induces 
a feeling of pain and to seek out what induces feelings of pleasure” (AT 7.82). 
The passions: “[t]he function of all the passions consists solely in this, that they 
dispose our soul to want the things which nature deems useful for us” (AT 11.372; 
cf. AT 11.359). 

Despite Descartes’ emphasis on pure reason, he does not recommend a life 
without passions. Indeed, he holds that “the greatest souls . . . have . . . passions 
which are often more violent than those of ordinary people” (AT 4.202). 34 What 
is crucial is to use the passions correctly. The passions, like the other modes of 
the mind, are the endowment of a benevolent God, and as such “they are all by 
nature good ... we have nothing to avoid but their misuse or their excess” (AT 
11.485-486). Thus just as he articulates a theory of the proper use of the intellect 
and the senses in the Meditations, in the correspondence with Elisabeth and in 
his later work the Passions Descartes articulates a theory of the proper use of the 
passions - a theory of how to use the passions so that they contribute to happiness 
and virtue rather than detracting from them. 35 In articulating this theory, Descartes 
speaks to the human being rather than the mind alone, and he combines philoso¬ 
phy of mind, physiology, and ethics. 

Conclusion 

I have examined Descartes’ views on substance dualism, mind-body interac¬ 
tion, consciousness, mental representation, innate ideas, the will, sensations and 
the passions. In the course of doing so, I have pointed out three ways in which 
Descartes’ conception of the mind differs quite radically from our own. First, he 
thinks of the mind as necessarily, if not essentially, conscious. Second, he insists 
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that minds are unique to human beings. It follows form these two things that 
much of what we think of as cognitive activity is carried out purely mechanically, 
in the brain. Third, Descartes takes for granted that the mind is the creation of an 
omnipotent, omnibenevolent God. It follows from this that correctly used minds 
can normally know the fundamental nature of reality, get around in the world that 
God has created, and govern their passions so as to achieve virtue and happiness. 

Notes 

1 This has not always been obvious. (See Popkin 1979 for an argument that responding 
to skepticism was one of Descartes’ main motivations.) But recent scholarship pretty 
much universally accepts this. See e.g. Garber (1992) and Hatfield (2013). 

2 Scholars disagree about the precise relationship between the method of the Regulae 
and the method of the Meditations, but for our purposes, this disagreement can safely 
be bracketed out. 

3 I cite Descartes by work and by AT volume and page number. I have used the CSM/ 
CSMK translation, and the translation in Shapiro 2007 for the Elisabeth correspond¬ 
ence, with some amendments. 

4 See Alanen (2003), 54-56 and 99-100, Newman (2014) (no page numbers), Roze- 
mond (2006), 48-66, and Wilson (1978), 150-165. 

5 The two philosophers did not think much of each other. Descartes told Mersenne that 
Gassendi’s objections “contain so little good argument that I doubt if he will want to 
allow them to be printed, once he has seen my reply” (AT 3.384). Gassendi was so 
irritated by Descartes’ Replies that he published a set of Counter-Objections. In them, 
he expresses his disappointment that a great mathematician like Descartes would try 
to pass such spurious arguments off as demonstrations. One of the arguments he has in 
mind here is the argument for the real distinction between mind and body. 

6 Strictly speaking, this definition applies only to God: created minds and bodies require 
the concurrence of God in order to exist. On Descartes’ view, the notion of substance 
does not apply univocally to God and creatures. 

7 Secada (2000) emphasizes the usefulness of understanding the essence-mode relation 
in terms of the determinable-determinate relation. 

8 Roughly, because Descartes also mentions that a second kind of modal distinction 
obtains between any two different modes of the same substance. 

9 However, conceivability arguments for property dualism, which do not rely on 
Descartes’ substance-essence-mode ontology, have had some success. 

10 1 will focus on their worries about the mind. However, it’s worth noting that Descartes’ 
Aristotelian readers would also have found the claim that the human body can exist 
without the mind controversial, to say the least; on their view, the mind is the form of 
the body, and one cannot have matter without form. 

11 But see Gaukroger (2002), 203, for an argument that Descartes does think that animals 
form representations, although he does not think that they are conscious. 

12 He allows that parrots and magpies produce vocalizations that sound like words, but 
this is not genuine thought, because “they cannot show that they are thinking what they 
are saying” (AT 6.57). 

13 This provides an additional reason to deny that animals think: if Descartes granted that 
animals had minds, he would be granting that they have immaterial souls and making 
it very easy to believe that they had immortal souls as well. 

14 Their reasons are different: Hobbes is a materialist, whereas Gassendi simply thinks 
Descartes has failed to establish the intellect’s existence. See LoLordo (2007), 227ff. 
for Gassendi’s positive view of the mind. 
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15 Descartes’ conception of the mind also differs radically from his Aristotelian predeces¬ 
sors. For more on this, see Rozemond (2006), 46ff. 

16 This is important. Descartes posits quite a lot of cognitive activity that doesn’t seem 
to be available to introspection. (For examples, see the discussion of sensation below.) 
His view must be that such activity is conscious but not attended to and hence not 
remembered. 

17 For some non-occurrent beliefs, as for some memories, Descartes can say that the brain 
traces that ground these thoughts are present even the belief or memory is not occur- 
rent (AT 4.114). But this only works for sensory or imaginative content. At one point, 
Descartes tells Mersenne that “the intellectual memory has its own separate impres¬ 
sions, which do not depend in any way” on the folds in the brain (AT 3.84-85). I am 
not sure how he can legitimately allow the existence of these unconscious impressions 
in the mind. 

18 Rozemond (2006), 57. She does not think this follows from thought being necessarily 
conscious: as is well known, for Descartes not all essential properties are essences. 
It’s an essential property of both minds and bodies that they have some duration, for 
instance, but duration is not the essence of either mind or body (AT 8a.26). 

19 A variant is Carriero (2009), 24-25: “Consciousness is probably at some level impor¬ 
tant in Descartes’ conception of the mind ... But... what is fundamental is the ability 
to see that something is so, to make judgments and (at times) to know the truth”. 

20 Will is representational for Descartes because, as we’ll see below, what the will does is 
assent to some proposition presented to it by the intellect. 

21 Nevertheless, he admits that he is unsure just how the freedom of the will can be rec¬ 
onciled with divine preordination (AT 8a. 19). 

22 Descartes himself does not use these terms, although he does use the terms ‘liberty’, 
‘spontaneity’, and ‘indifference’. See Jayasekara (2014). 

23 At least, this is what proper use of the cognitive faculties requires in the context of the 
pursuit of truth. We’ll see below that in the actions of life, proper use of the cognitive 
faculties involves something very different. For the distinction between the actions of 
life and the pursuit of truth, see AT 7.149. 

24 The term ‘veil of ideas’ is often used with skepticism in mind. But Nadler (2006), 90ff, 
convincingly argues that whether ideas are objects or acts is epistemologically irrel¬ 
evant for Descartes. 

25 It’s important to Descartes that the likeness is between idea and object, not idea and 
brain state (AT 6.114). No such resemblance is present or required, for two reasons. 
First, the images formed in the brain don’t resemble the bodies that cause them (AT 
6.113-114). And second, in sense perception the soul is looking at something in the 
brain; rather “it is the movements composing this picture which, acting directly upon 
our soul in so far as it is united to our body, are ordained by nature to make it have such 
sensations” (AT 6.131). 

26 See e.g. Brower and Brower-Toland (2008) for Aquinas. 

27 For a good guide, see Hatfield (2013). 

28 See Hatfield (2015) for more on this. 

29 E.g. Keating (1999). 

30 One feature of Descartes’ discussion that causes confusion is that he speaks of both the 
sensation of cold and the idea of cold, without making clear how they are related. Patter¬ 
son (2008), 230ff. offers an attractive explanation. On her reading, sensations of pain and 
cold are themselves ideas, and their objects are a certain sort of damage to our bodies and 
a certain microstructural property of objects. Sensations of pain and cold are confused 
(AT 7.81). Because of this, we cannot read off from them exactly what they represent. 
As well as the “actual sensation” (AT 7.235) of cold or pain, there is also an idea that 
represents each of these sensations - “the idea of the sensation of cold” or pain (AT 
7.234/235). (Unfortunately, both the idea that represents the sensation and the idea that 
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represents the damage can be called ideas of pain.) These ideas are typically confused, 
but we can make them clear and distinct: “pain and [cold] and so on are clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly perceived when they are regarded merely as sensations or thoughts” (AT 8a.33). 

31 At least, occasional causes, for readers sympathetic to occasionalist readings of 
Descartes. 

32 On Cottingham’s suggestion, the union is a third kind of substance. On Hoffman’s 
view, the union is a composite substance, a substance composed of two other sub¬ 
stances. This allows him to say that Descartes’ rule that each substance has one princi¬ 
pal attribute applies only to simple substances. 

33 Schmitter (2008), 428, points out that there is also an element of teleology in the 4th 
Meditation theodicy, and suggests that Descartes’ rejection of telology is compatible 
with “seeking insight into God’s purposes in.. . local cases involving minds”. 

34 This is because “the pleasure common to [the soul] and the body depend entirely on 
the passions, so that persons whom the passions can move most deeply are capable of 
enjoying the sweetest pleasure of this life” (AT 11.488). 

35 One key element of this theory is the third rule of conduct from the Discourse, which 
is reiterated in the correspondence with Elisabeth: one should “keep in mind that all 
the goods [they do] not possess are, each and every one of them, entirely outside of 
his power. By this means, he will accustom himself not to desire them at all. For there 
is nothing but desire and regret or repentance that can prevent us from being content” 
(AT 5.265-266). Another key element is that those aspects of the body that we cannot 
control at will, such as sleep or heart rate, can be controlled indirectly via the passions. 
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REFLECTION AND 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

The later Cartesians 

Steven Nadler 


1. Early modern consciousness: the problem 

In 1689, the Catholic priest and erudite/skeptic Pierre Daniel Huet published the 
first edition of his Censura philosophiae cartesianae. While the composition of 
this work, one of the harshest critiques of Cartesian philosophy in the period, was, 
despite its late appearance, occasioned by Nicolas Malebranche’s De la Recherche 
de la verite (1674-1675), it takes the form of a direct response to Descartes’s 
project in the Meditationes de prima philosophia (1641). 1 Huet saw fallacies in 
Descartes’s method of doubt and in the use of clear and distinct ideas as a viable 
criterion of truth, sought to expose the “errors” in Descartes’s view of body, and 
showed how “this entire philosophy is ruined” by Descartes’s weak proofs for the 
existence of God. 

Much of Huet’s exasperation, however, is directed at the Cartesian conception 
of the human mind. This is especially so in the fourth edition of the work, pub¬ 
lished in 1694 and amended to respond to intervening defenses of Cartesianism. 
Something that seems to have greatly troubled Huet, and which he devotes a good 
deal of effort at refuting, is the notion that a mental act (such as a perception) 
can, in addition to its external object, also be directed at itself. “Every thought 
involves three things”, he notes: “the thinking mind, the thing placed before the 
mind, and the action of the thinking mind on the thing placed before it.” 2 But then, 
Huet asks, with reference to Descartes’s premise in the cogito argument (“I am 
thinking, therefore I am”), how does the mind know that it is thinking? He insists 
that it cannot be by the same thought by which the mind is thinking of something 
outside it. 

In order for me to think of the sun, it is necessary that there be my mind 
that thinks, the action of my mind that thinks, and the thing placed before 
my mind, namely the sun, which my mind thinks about. When Descartes 
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says, then, “I am thinking”, which of these is the thing placed before the 
mind about which it thinks? Obviously, his thought. That thought, how¬ 
ever, is not the same thought by which his mind is now thinking; for if it 
were, the action would be turned back upon itself, which is absurd and 
contrary to the natural light so often invoked by Descartes. 

Therefore, Huet concludes, “the thought by which I am now thinking is other than 
the thought about which I am now thinking.” 3 That is, in order to know that I am 
thinking, I must be engaged in an act of thinking that is numerically distinct from 
the thinking that is its object. It requires, in other words, a second-order act of 
thinking directed at the mind’s initial act of thinking. 

For like the eyes, the human mind can attend to only one thing at a time. 
Thus, in order for me to think that I am thinking, two thoughts are needed, 
with one reflecting on the other - the later, current one on the previous, 
earlier one - so that in order for the first thought, of which the mind is 
aware, to be placed before the mind, the second thought, by which the 
mind is aware, is of the first thought. Or, in short, the first thought will be 
the end or object of the second; the second will be the action of the mind 
whereby it is directed to the first thought. 4 

Instead of saying “I am thinking, therefore I am”, Descartes should have said 
“I am thinking that I was thinking, therefore I am”. 

Huet’s point here is about the nature of consciousness, and especially the proper 
explanation as to how the mind is aware of its own thoughts (perceptions, sensa¬ 
tions, imaginations, etc.). The question at issue is whether consciousness is a mat¬ 
ter of a mental act that, in addition to being directed at its external object, is also 
“turned upon” itself and has itself as its own object; or, on the other hand, does 
consciousness require a second mental act that has the first-order act as its obj ect. 
Huet makes his preference for the latter option absolutely clear: “That one and the 
same thing should act on itself is something that nobody, especially with minimal 
training in philosophy, would say.” 5 

But who, exactly, is the object of Huet’s attack on this issue? He frames the 
objection as if it were a direct response to Descartes, and uses it to try to under¬ 
mine Descartes’s cogito argument. 6 However, Descartes’s views on the nature of 
consciousness, especially in the Meditations, are not entirely clear; Huet himself 
insists that Descartes sometimes “bears witness against himself’ and offers differ¬ 
ent and inconsistent explanations of consciousness. 7 Still, there were in fact sev¬ 
eral major seventeenth-century Cartesians who forthrightly and unambiguously 
adopted the “single act” account of consciousness to which Huet is responding. 
This was not the account consistently adopted by all Cartesians in the period, as 
we shall see, but the general consensus among some of the most prominent and 
influential members of the clan is sufficient to warrant labeling it the “dominant” 
Cartesian view. 
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Before considering what these important seventeenth-century Cartesians had 
to say about the mechanics of consciousness, let me first clarify what is at issue. 
There are many topics that could be considered in a study of consciousness in 
seventeenth-century philosophy: intentionality, or the object-directedness of 
mental (representational) states; the difference between sensory and intellec¬ 
tual awareness; the role of ideas in perception and cognition; the relationship of 
consciousness to the body; and so on. Moreover, the philosophical investigation 
of consciousness in this period was recognized to have important metaphysical, 
moral, and even theological ramifications. If consciousness lies at the heart of a 
proper account of personal identity, it therefore also has bearing on moral identity 
and responsibility, as well as on questions regarding immortality and eschatology. 
However, as important as all these issues are - in fact, just because they are so 
important and complex -1 do not directly address them here. 

I also want to distinguish the problem of consciousness or conscious awareness 
from the problem of self-consciousness. The Cartesian philosophers themselves 
whom I shall discuss often do not sufficiently discriminate between what makes 
a mental state a conscious mental state and what explains my knowing that it is 
my conscious state - between being consciously aware of v and being conscious 
that / am aware of x. Therefore, sometimes what appears to be an account of 
consciousness per se is really an account of self-consciousness, and vice versa. 
My focus will be on the relatively narrow but extraordinarily complicated ques¬ 
tion of what is and explains consciousness per se. When David Chalmers says 
that “the really hard problem of consciousness is the problem of experience”, 
and particularly its “subjective aspect”, what he is referring to is the familiar but 
ineffable process of consciously experiencing something. 8 It is the raw qualitative 
awareness or subjectivity that Thomas Nagel has called “what it is like to be” and 
what Tyler Burge has called “phenomenal consciousness” (to distinguish it from 
“access consciousness”). 9 

The “hard problem” is: How are we to explain phenomenal consciousness? 
What gives rise to it and accounts for the difference between a conscious men¬ 
tal state and a non-conscious one? And why are some beings conscious while 
others, apparently, are not? While contemporary philosophers and neuroscien¬ 
tists continue to wrestle with these questions, they were, in fact, first isolated 
and addressed in a sustained and (sometimes) systematic manner by seventeenth- 
century philosophers. Thus, Pierre Gassendi, in his tedious but, it must be said, 
sometimes insightful objections to Descartes’s Meditations, wants to know what 
exactly is that thing that thinks, and what is the nature of its substance that allows 
it to be a thinking thing? 

When you go on to say that you are a thinking thing, then we know what 
you are saying; but we knew it already, and it was not what we were ask¬ 
ing you to tell us. Who doubts that you are thinking? What we are unclear 
about, what we are looking for, is that inner substance of yours whose 
property is to think. Your conclusion should be related to this inquiry, 
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and should tell us not that you are a thinking thing, but what sort of thing 
this “you” who thinks really is. If we are asking about wine, and look¬ 
ing for the kind of knowledge which is superior to common knowledge, 
it will hardly be enough for you to say “wine is a liquid thing, which is 
compressed from grapes, white or red, sweet, intoxicating”, and so on. 

You will have to attempt to investigate and somehow explain its internal 
substance, showing how it can be seen to be manufactured from spirits, 
tartar, the distillate, and other ingredients mixed together in such and 
such quantities and proportions. Similarly, given that you are looking for 
knowledge of yourself which is superior to common knowledge (that is, 
the kind of knowledge we have had up till now), you must see that it is 
certainly not enough for you to announce that you are a thing that thinks 
and doubts and understands etc. You should carefully scrutinize yourself 
and conduct a kind of chemical investigation of yourself, if you are to 
succeed in uncovering and explaining to us your internal substance. If 
you provide such an explanation, we shall ourselves doubtless be able 
to investigate whether or not you are better known than the body whose 
nature we know so much about through anatomy, chemistry, so many 
other sciences, so many senses and so many experiments. 10 

It might seem easy to accuse Gassendi of making a category mistake here. After 
all, the dualist Descartes wants to say that, because of the essential differences 
between mind and body and thus the unbridgeable gap between mental and 
mechanical explanations, we cannot possibly provide a mechanistic or “chemical” 
investigation of the mind’s activities. But this would be to miss Gassendi’s point. 
While his question is surely informed by his own materialist tendencies about 
the mind, what he is demanding from Descartes is not a mechanistic account of 
consciousness. Rather, he wants an account of consciousness that makes the cause 
and origin of consciousness and its properties as clear as a mechanistic or chemi¬ 
cal account does for wine and its properties. Such an account of consciousness 
need not be framed in terms of matter and motion, but it must do the same kind 
of explanatory work and incorporate the study of consciousness into the domain 
of the natural (but not necessarily the physical) sciences. It is an important chal¬ 
lenge that Gassendi issues here, a request for the scientific basis of consciousness, 
and it is a shame that Descartes does not take it more seriously. 11 The so-called 
father of modem philosophy did a better job of identifying what it was that needed 
explaining than recognizing what would count as a satisfying explanation of it. 
Fortunately, some of his more devoted followers took up the challenge, and did 
quite well with it. 


2. Regis and the reflexivity of thought 

Since we began with Huet’s rejection of what he took to be the standard Cartesian 
account of consciousness (the account offered by what he calls “Descartes and his 
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school”), let us begin with the Cartesian philosopher whose texts were the occa¬ 
sional cause of the later, expanded edition of the Censura. 

Pierre-Sylvain Regis published his magisterial Systeme de philosophic in 1690, 
one year after the first edition of Huet’s Censura. In the metaphysical part of the 
Systeme, Regis stresses his agreement with Saint Augustine that “the soul never 
sees anything through the senses without perceiving that it sees, that is, the soul 
knows its sensations through themselves”. He also distinguished this “immediate” 
knowledge that the soul has of “its operations” from the knowledge it can have 
of them by way of “reflection”, which happens when the soul “ceases to consider 
the objects to attend to the sensations” - that is, when it turns inward and makes a 
mental act itself the explicit object of another, numerically distinct mental act. He 
then offered a reductio argument to prove that consciousness qua conscious aware¬ 
ness must be explained without calling in second-order acts of mind. He claimed 
that the soul must knows its sensations “through themselves [par elles-memes]”, 
since otherwise, “if the soul knows a sensation through another, it would know 
also another sensation through another, and thus it would progress to infinity”. 12 

Regis makes this point even more clearly in a response on behalf of Carte¬ 
sian philosophy to the earlier edition of Huet’s Censura. In his Reponse au livre 
qui a pour titre P. Danielis Huetii censura philosophiae cartesianae (1691), 
Regis insists that “thought is known through itself [la pensee est connue par elle 
memeY. Consider the case, he suggests, in which he is thinking that it is daytime 
(il est jour). 

When I think that I think that it is daytime, the object of the thought has 
not changed at all, the object is always it is daytime, and not I think that 
it is daytime. The reason for this is that the knowledge [connoissance] of 
this thought, it is daytime, is not different from this thought. 

While we need ideas or perceptions to perceive things external to the mind, 
we do not need them to perceive things in the mind, since these are “known by 
themselves”. 

The thought I have that it is daytime is in my mind; thus, it is known 
not by an idea, but by itself... I know the daytime by this thought, and 
I know this thought by itself \je connois cette pensee par elle meme ]. 13 

Regis thus denies that consciousness requires, in addition to the “direct” thought 
of the daytime (la pensee du jour), also an “indirect [obliqueY thought (la pen¬ 
see de la pensee du jour). 14 Each thought, in addition to being directed upon its 
external object, is also directed reflexively upon itself. He also insists that this is 
nothing but the standard position of Cartesians, who are taking their lead from 
Descartes himself. 

Regis appears to be correct on both of these points. To see that this is so, let 
us first consider two other prominent Cartesians, both writing earlier than Regis 
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and perhaps serving as his models on this topic: Antoine Amauld and Louis de la 
Forge. 


3. Arnauld and virtual reflection 

Amauld was a Catholic theologian and the intellectual leader of the embattled 
Jansenist movement in France. He was also one of the most talented and analyti¬ 
cally gifted philosophical minds in the second half of the century. Although com¬ 
mitted to many aspects of the Cartesian philosophy, Amauld was not an uncritical 
disciple. Nor was he much of a system builder. Rather, most of his philosophizing 
took place as a critic in polemical encounters with the thought of others, most 
prominently Malebranche and Leibniz. And it was in his opening attack on Male- 
branche’s major treatises De la Recherche de la verite (1674-1675) and Traite de 
la nature et de la grace (1680), and particularly in opposition to Malebranche’s 
theory of ideas and the doctrine of the vision in God, that Arnauld presents his 
views on consciousness. 

The key to Amauld’s account of consciousness lies in his notion of “virtual 
reflection [ reflexion virtuelle]” . In Des vraies et des fausses idees (1683), Arnauld 
insists that every perceptual act (taken broadly to mean not only acts of percep¬ 
tion per se, but any thought activity whatsoever) is a conscious act, that is, is 
accompanied by awareness. There are no non-conscious mental states. One can¬ 
not perceive or think of something without being aware that one is perceiving 
or thinking of something. “The thought that our soul has of itself’ is a constant 
feature of mental life, since 

whatever it is that I am knowing, I know that I know it, by means of a 
certain virtual reflection which accompanies all my thoughts ... I thus 
know myself while knowing other things. And, in effect, it is principally 
this which, it seems, distinguishes intelligent beings from those which 
are not intelligent - the former sunt conscia sui et suae operationis, the 
latter are not. 15 

Adding a bit more explanatory detail, he says that 

our thought or perception is essential reflective on itself, or, as it is said 
more aptly in Latin, est sui conscia. For I never think without know¬ 
ing that I am thinking. I never know a square without my knowing that 
I know it; I never see the sun, or, to put the matter beyond all doubt, 

I never seem to see the sun without my being certain that I seem to see 
it ... at the same time that I conceive [something], I know that I am 
conceiving it. 16 

More clearly and explicitly than any other philosopher of the period, Amauld 
accounts for consciousness by insisting that every mental act is reflective upon 
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itself and thus accompanied by awareness. Every perception, in addition to being 
the perception of some external object, is also turned in upon itself and has itself 
(an act of the mind) as its (internal) object. Virtual reflection does not involve 
a second perceptual act distinct from the first and directed at it; rather, it is the 
self-awareness possessed by the first-order perception itself. Self-reflection is an 
essential part of any mental act, identical with the act, and the immediate aware¬ 
ness of a perception is not an experience distinct from simply having a percep¬ 
tion. Whenever one perceives, no special effort is required to be aware that one is 
perceiving and thus for the perceiving to be a conscious experience. 

Arnauld thus distinguishes the virtual reflection that is an invariable aspect of 
every perceptual act from what he calls “explicit reflection [reflexion expresse\\ 
a second-order act of perception directed at the first and having it as its primary 
object. “Besides this reflection which can be called virtual, which is found in 
all perceptions, there is another, more explicit reflection by which we examine 
our perception by means of another perception.” 17 Virtual reflection necessarily 
and involuntarily accompanies every perception; explicit reflection is a deliberate 
act performed upon one’s first-order perception and has the latter as its intended 
object. With virtual reflection, I am (consciously) perceiving the world; with 
explicit reflection, I am (consciously) perceiving my perceiving of the world. And 
bear in mind that the act of explicitly reflecting on another act of perception, 
because it is itself an act of perception, would have to be characterized by vir¬ 
tual reflection as well. This distinction between virtual and explicit reflection also 
allows Amauld to avoid the kind of infinite regress of mental states that, Huet sug¬ 
gests, might be seen to plague the “second order act” account of consciousness. 18 
There will be conscious awareness of each of one’s mental acts without requiring 
any additional acts. 

In the passages above, Amauld seems to stress the first-person content of 
awareness (“I know that I know it”) and the presence therein of the self (“I thus 
know myself’). This might seem to suggest that the process of virtual reflection 
is meant to explain .se/f-consciousness. This may be misleading, however. It is not 
clear that Amauld believes that the “I” or self is explicitly a part of the content 
of first-order consciousness. Possibly, virtual reflection only lays the foundation 
for self-consciousness, which itself occurs at the level of explicit reflection. The 
proper content of virtual reflection when I am perceiving a table would thus be 
only: “Here is a table presentation” (or “table-awareness is taking place”), but not 
“/ am perceiving a table”; the latter would be the content of an explicit reflection. 19 
Be that as it may, even if virtual reflection does account for some low-level kind of 
self-consciousness, it is intended primarily to explain phenomenal consciousness. 

La Forge, unlike Amauld, was not a theologian or academically trained phi¬ 
losopher; he was a medical doctor, living in the provincial town of Saumur. 
However, he is arguably the most important member of the second generation of 
Cartesians (those active in the two decades after Descartes’s death in 1650), and 
he played an extremely important role in the defense and propagation of Cartesian 
ideas on mind and body. Along with Claude Clerselier, La Forge was responsible 
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for shepherding Descartes’s Traite de I’homme into print (in 1664). He followed 
this up with his own Traite de l’esprit de I’homme (1666), in which he seeks to 
bring Descartes’s project to completion (and greater consistency) by offering, on 
what he takes to be orthodox Cartesian principles, a philosophy of mind and a full 
account of the mind-body relationship in the human being. 

Like all later Cartesians, La Forge accepted Descartes’s definition from the 
Second Replies of thought in terms of consciousness: to be a mental event is to 
be a conscious event. Thus La Forge notes in his Traite de Vesprit de I’homme 
that “the nature of thought consists in this consciousness [ conscience ], this tes¬ 
timony, this inner sentiment by which the mind attends to all that it undergoes, 
and generally all that passes immediately in it, at the same time that it acts or it 
suffers.” 20 

Notice that for La Forge - and the evidence here admittedly is much thinner 
than what we find in Amauld - consciousness does not appear to demand a sec¬ 
ond-order thought directed at a first-order perception. Rather, that first-order per¬ 
ception is self-reflective, undoubtedly much in the same way as Arnauld would 
describe it almost twenty years later. As La Forge says in the passage, this “ senti¬ 
ment ” in the soul that is consciousness occurs “at the same time that it [the soul] 
acts or suffers”, and thus presumably by the numerically identical means - that is, 
through the perception itself. This is reinforced by his claim in that same chapter 
of the Traite that the phenomenon of consciousness is part of the first-order act of 
mind. He wants to make sure that 

you know that this testimony and this inner sentiment is not different 
from the action or the passion, and that these are themselves what display 
that which occurs in us, and that you thus not confuse this inner senti¬ 
ment with the reflection that we sometimes have of our actions, which is 
not found in all of our thought. 21 

For La Forge, we know a thought, we are aware of it, as it occurs, “through itself’, 
par elle, and not because it is the explicit object of another thought. 22 

4. Malebranche and inner sensation 

Not all Cartesians adopted the single-act account of consciousness that we find 
in Regis, Amauld, and La Forge. Malebranche, who was regarded as the most 
important Cartesian in the second half of the century (despite being a rather unor¬ 
thodox follower), seems on occasion to share the view of Regis et al. In the end, 
however, he opts for an alternative explanation, albeit one that avoids the kind of 
second-order act of thinking that for Huet represents the only plausible mecha¬ 
nism for explaining awareness. 

Malebranche insists that while the mind is certainly capable of deliberately tak¬ 
ing a higher-order view of its acts of mind and so thereby becoming reflectively 
conscious of them, this is different from the consciousness that automatically (and 
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non-voluntarily) attends ordinary awareness of the world and of our inner states 
of mind. 

In De la Recherche de la verite, Malebranche distinguishes four different ways 
in which we know things: by themselves, or immediate acquaintance (which is 
how we know God); through ideas (which is how we know eternal truths and 
external objects); through consciousness or inner sensation {sentiment interieur ); 
and through conjecture. What we know through consciousness is “our own soul”, 
that is, “what is taking place within us.” 23 

Consciousness, Malebranche claims, contrary to what Descartes says, will not 
tell us much about the soul - it especially does not provide clear and distinct 
knowledge of the nature of the soul. The testimony of sentiment interieur is con¬ 
fused, and nothing like the clear and distinct intellectual information provided by 
(divine) ideas. But this inner sentiment does, nonetheless, reveal what is currently 
happening in the soul, thus providing awareness for its occurrent states. 

One compelling way of reading Malebranche’s account of consciousness - 
“compelling”, that is, in the light of what the other Cartesians we have examined 
say - is that inner sentiment constitutes phenomenal awareness not through a 
second-order act of reflecting upon an occurrent state, but through that occurrent 
act of sensation or perception itself. Sensing pain is a conscious act because it is 
also, at the same time, an immediate sensing of what is taking place within us. 

A person who bums his hand, for example, distinguishes quite well the 
pain that he senses from light, color, sound, tastes, odors, pleasures, and 
from all pains other than the one he feels ... in short, he recognizes it 
as different from everything that is not the pain he feels ... To a certain 
extent, then, when we see colors or have some other sensation, we know 
what we immediately perceive. 24 

The conscious awareness that in part constitutes a current pain perception in the 
mind arises from that perception itself: “It is the same thing for the soul to receive 
the manner of being that one calls pain, as it is to perceive or to sense pain, since 
it cannot receive pain in any other way than by perceiving it.” 25 

Likewise, perceiving an external object (through its idea in God) is a conscious 
act because this perception is also, at the same time and by the same means, a 
sensing of what is taking place within us, that is, a sensing of itself. While in 
this case what is sensed is an act of intellection (which is itself directed at an 
idea in God) and not an act of sensing, the awareness accompanying that act of 
intellection is apparently accounted for not by a second-order act directed at it, 
but because the act is also directed at itself. This becomes clear in one of Male¬ 
branche’s later responses to Amauld’s vicious assault upon the Recherche. 

It is true that when one has a perception of a square, one perceives through 
reflection that one has this perception. Thus, one may say that the per¬ 
ception that one has of a square is representative. But it is representative 
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only of itself; and this through consciousness or inner sentiment, and 
not through a clear idea. It is the case that the soul, not being separated 
from itself, must sense what passes in it, or be informed about what it 
perceives. 26 

My perception of a square (which is actually a perception of the idea of square in 
God) is representative because it is also a perception of itself. 

There is a problem here, however. It is unclear how an act of mind that is itself 
an instance of what Malebranche calls “pure perception” or “pure intellection” 
and not an act of sensing can also be a sensing of itself. If, as Malebranche says 
repeatedly, acts of mind are not themselves representative of anything - since only 
ideas represent - then it cannot be the case that an act of pure perception perceives 
itself literally by representing itself, whereas an act of sensation perceives itself in 
some other way (by “sensing” itself). It seems from the passage just quoted that 
acts of intellection, like sensations, are all conscious through sentiment interieur. 
And this suggests, but only suggests, that the inner sentiment is not something 
different from the self-reflection of the first order act of mind itself. But how can 
it be that what, for Malebranche, are two such different kinds of mental act as 
pure intellections and qualitative sensations are turned upon themselves in the 
same way? It is possible to see how sensations can also “sense” themselves. But 
a pure intellection is not an act of sensing, and so cannot “sense” itself; but then 
neither can it be an object of pure intellection and so perceive itself that way 
(since Malebranche is clear that only ideas are objects of pure intellection). Male¬ 
branche’s non-sensory pure perception seems not to be the right kind of act - one 
capable of the reflexive, quasi-sensory self-apprehension - that is required to turn 
a mental act into a conscious mental act. This may not be a problem for other 
Cartesians - like Regis, Amauld, or La Forge - with regard to perceptual aware¬ 
ness, since none of these thinkers draws so explicit a distinction as Malebranche 
does between different species of perceptual act qua mental act; but the ques¬ 
tion certainly arises for Malebranche, at least on this “single act” reading of his 
account of consciousness. 

What this problem may show, however, is that in fact Malebranche differs from 
these other Cartesians in his account of conscious awareness. It seems that, for 
Malebranche, the sentiment interieur that accounts for awareness does not come 
from a first-order mental act’s (virtual) self-reflection, but rather is the result of 
a special way in which the mind “senses” all of its acts. Inner sentiment, that 
is, might be something quite distinct from both pure intellections and sensations 
(both of which can be directed at ideas in God) in that it is simply the mind’s intro¬ 
spective way of perceiving (sensing) what is taking place in itself. Malebranche, 
for whom all mental acts are modifications or properties of the soul, says in the 
Recherche that “it is the understanding that perceives modifications of the soul, or 
that senses them”; 27 in one of his responses to Amauld, he says that “I sense that 
I think, that I want, that I desire, that I suffer.” 28 
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This has led some scholars, quite rightly it seems, to distinguish in Malebranche 
between sensation qua mode of apprehending ideas in God versus sensation qua 
inner sensation, whereby the mind apprehends its own acts, “in order to sense what 
occurs in oneself’. These would appear to be different species of mental operation, 
with the latter a kind of second-order operation directed at the former (as well as 
at intellectual perceptions). 29 This second-order, introspective “sensing” of mental 
acts, however, does not seem to be simply an iteration of the first-order acts that 
are its objects, and so Malebranche does not, in effect, fall back squarely upon the 
position that Huet proposes as the only viable one. At the same time, Malebranche 
leaves us pretty much in the dark as to what this introspective sensing is, and may 
end up simply begging the question about conscious awareness. The mind, he is 
saying, is simply aware of its own acts, but not because those acts are reflexively 
self-directed nor because they are the objects of second-order acts. 

5. Descartes and conscious awareness 

Such are the views of second- and third-generation Cartesians. But what about 
the master himself? Where does Descartes stand on the mechanism of conscious 
awareness of mental states? Is he with Regis, Amauld, and La Forge, the “good” 
Cartesians, and committed to the “single act” account? Or does he provide some 
other explanation of how mental states become conscious states - perhaps some¬ 
thing like what the unorthodox Malebranche offers? Later Cartesians are gener¬ 
ally aware of, and up-front about, the degree to which their views on various 
matters, major and minor, adhere to or depart from those of Descartes. But all the 
players apparently believe that their accounts of conscious awareness are faithful 
to what Descartes says. Who is right? 

Descartes’ achievement in the Second Meditation is to direct our attention to 
the indubitable presence constituted by the contents of the mind - that is, to con¬ 
sciousness itself. For Descartes, thought is the principal attribute or property of 
the immaterial substance that is the soul, and the soul’s thinking includes all the 
sensory phenomena, imaginings, beliefs, volitions, doubts, intellectual conceiv¬ 
ings, and other immediately accessible data that fill the theater of the mind. While 
he admits that it is quite hard to define just what thought is, he insists that it is 
the easiest thing in the world to experience, basically because it is experience 
itself and is right there before us. As Descartes has Eudoxus say in the dialogue 
Recherche de la verite, “to know what doubt is, what thought is ... we [do not] 
have to rack our brains.” There are, he continues, “some things which are made 
more obscure by our attempts to define them: since they are very simple and 
clear, they are perceived and known just on their own, and there is no better way 
of knowing and perceiving them.” The only way, in fact, in which we can learn 
about such things is “by ourselves: what convinces us of them is simply our own 
experience or awareness - that awareness or internal testimony which everyone 
experiences within himself when he ponders on such matters.” 30 
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Descartes does, in fact, define thought and identifies it with that “awareness 
or internal testimony” itself. That is, thinking, for Descartes, is defined by con¬ 
sciousness: “By the term ‘thought’, I understand everything which we are aware 
of [nobis consciis ] as happening within us, in so far as we have awareness [consci- 
entia ] of it.” 31 There are no thoughts that are not episodes of conscious awareness, 
no non-conscious mental events. “There can be nothing in the mind, in so far as 
it is a thinking thing, of which it is not aware [ conscia ] ... we cannot have any 
thought of which we are not aware at the very moment when it is in us.” 32 And 
since, for Descartes, the essence of mind (as res cogitans ) is thinking, it follows 
that the mind is always thinking and, therefore, always consciously active and 
having conscious thoughts. 

Descartes unfortunately does not have much more to say about the nature of 
consciousness. He rejects Gassendi’s demand for a “chemical investigation” or 
explanation of consciousness. He does note, however, that what consciousness 
involves is basically thought thinking about itself. In his conversation with Frans 
Burman, he reportedly claimed that “to be conscious [conscium esse ] is both to 
think and to reflect on one’s thought.” Moreover, this reflection on a thought or 
mental event is simultaneous with the mental event itself; it is not a subsequent 
perception or memory of an earlier thought. He tells Burman that “it is false that 
this reflection cannot occur while the previous thought is still there.” 33 

Descartes’s use of the term ‘reflection’, and the way in which he continues his 
remarks here, may seem to suggest that the activity that constitutes the aware¬ 
ness accompanying a conscious thought involves a concomitant but second-order, 
even voluntary thought directed at a primary thought distinct from it: “This is 
because ... the soul is capable of thinking of more than one thing at the same 
time, and of continuing with a particular thought which it has. It has the power 
to reflect on its thoughts as often as it likes, and to be aware of its thought in this 
way.” 34 Although the reflection that accounts for consciousness occurs “while the 
previous thought is still there”, it might seem from this passage that it is a discrete 
mental act, distinct from the act that is its object. 

However, other comments by Descartes suggest that phenomenal conscious¬ 
ness should be distinguished from an explicit, higher-order reflection directed at 
one’s thinking, in part because such a second-order thought would indeed have to 
occur subsequent to the original thought that is its object. Knowing what thought 
is, he says, 

does not require reflective knowledge or the kind of knowledge that is 
acquired by means of demonstrations; still less does it require knowl¬ 
edge of reflective knowledge, i.e., knowing that we know, and knowing 
that we know that we know, and so on ad infinitum ... It is quite suf¬ 
ficient that we should know it by that internal awareness [cognitione ilia 
interna ] which always precedes reflective knowledge. This inner aware¬ 
ness of one’s thought and existence is so innate in all men that... we 
cannot fail to have it. 35 
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While much remains obscure here - particularly regarding whether in this pas¬ 
sage Descartes, when he refers to knowing “what thought is [quid sit cogitatio ]”, 
is talking about the immediate awareness of or acquaintance with one’s thinking 
that characterizes phenomenal consciousness, or about a more cognitive grasp 
(or implicit, even propositional knowledge) of what thought is 36 - it does seem 
to be the former that he has in mind. Consciousness for Descartes, then, appears 
primarily to be a kind of immediate self-relation that is an essential feature of any 
mental state; it does not require the effort of forming a second thought directed 
at a first thought. 37 (This, of course, is also how Huet reads him.) My conscious 
awareness of an external object (an apple, for example) would involve both my 
perception of that object and the perception’s own reflection on itself. The mind is 
thereby “thinking of more than one thing at the same time” insofar as it is thinking 
of both the apple and its own thinking of the apple, and doing so by the same act 
of thinking. That is, each act of thought directed at an external object would also 
be directed at itself, and thus have both its external object (in this case, the apple) 
and an internal object (itself, the act of thinking of the apple). Or, as one scholar 
puts it, “whenever I think of object x ... there is [for Descartes] only one act, the 
act of thinking of x, which has x as its primary object and itself as its secondary 
object.” 38 

Similarly, writing about the conscious awareness that accompanies all acts of 
volition, Descartes says that 

we have ideas not only of all that is in our intellect, but also of all that is 
in the will. For we cannot will anything without knowing that we will it, 
nor could we know this without an idea; but I do not claim that the idea 
is different from the action itself. 39 

Descartes makes this same point in his Passions de l ’ ame : “It is certain that we 
cannot will anything without perceiving by the same means [par mesme moyen] 
that we are willing it.” 40 1 am uncertain about the coherence of Descartes’s posi¬ 
tion here, however. An act of volition is not itself an act of perceiving - it is an act 
of willing. So while an ordinary idea or act of perceiving can have itself as one of 
its (perceived) objects (in addition to its external object), it would seem that the 
consciousness of an act of volition cannot come through the act of volition itself, 
but would require a second-order act of mind, a perceiving, directed at the act of 
volition. While an act of volition might be able to will itself - although this would 
certainly lead to a vicious regress -1 do not see how it can perceive itself since it 
is not a perceiving at all. 

Be that as it may, this distinction between phenomenal consciousness as first- 
order awareness involving a mental act reflecting on itself and explicit reflection as 
a second-order act of thinking directed at a first-order act as it appears in Descartes 
forms the core of what later seventeenth-century Cartesians will, usually with 
greater clarity, have to say on the matter. The notion - broached in the early modem 
period by Descartes (although also found in medieval philosophy) and explicitly 
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elaborated by La Forge, Amauld, and Regis - that consciousness qua conscious 
awareness (as opposed to explicit self-consciousness) is accounted for by the virtual 
reflection of a first-order act of thought upon itself rather than an explicit second- 
order act of thinking directed at a first-order act - in fact became the standard view 
among seventeenth-century Cartesians. No Cartesian of the period, as far as I am 
aware, agreed with Huet on the mechanism that explains conscious awareness. 41 


Notes 

1 It is not entirely clear why Huet waited so long (fifteen years) after the appearance 
of Malebranche’s treatise (and almost fifty years after the publication of Descartes’s 
Meditations ) to write his Censura; for discussion of this, see Lennon’s introduction in 
Huet 2003, 25. 

2 Huet 1694, 31; Huet 2003, 82. 

3 Huet 1694, 33; Huet 2003, 83. 

4 Huet 1694, 33-34; Huet 2003, 84. 

5 Huet 1694, 34; Huet 2003, 84. 

6 Huet goes on to argue that, with this, the only plausible account of consciousness, the 
Cartesian project cannot get off the ground, for “this premise ‘I am thinking’ is ambig¬ 
uous and something is signified by it other than what Descartes wishes to be under¬ 
stood, and therefore the conclusion ‘I am’ does not follow . . .” (Huet 1694, 30-31; 
Huet 2003, 82). If an act of mind is conscious only because of second-order reflection 
subsequent to the act upon which it is reflecting, one is never fully justified in making 
the claim “I am thinking”, but only “I was thinking” - or, “I think that I was thinking”. 
But then, Huet claims, memory enters into the picture, since “anyone who thinks that 
he was thinking must use his memory in order to remember that he was thinking.” And 
this should prove fatal to Descartes’s cogito argument, insofar as “whenever memory 
is brought to bear, the Cartesians themselves admit that error can be involved” (Huet 
1694, 37; Huet 2003, 86). 

7 Huet 1694, 50; Huet 2003, 93. 

8 Chalmers 1995. 

9 Nagel 1974; Burge 2007. 

10 Descartes 1974-83, vol. 7, 276-277; Descartes 1985, vol. 2, 192-193. 

11 Descartes does, it seems, miss Gassendi’s point and accuses him of making a category 
mistake; see Descartes 1974-83, 7: 359-360; Descartes 1985, 2: 248-249. 

12 Systeme dephilosophie 1.2.13; Regis 1970, vol. 1, 150. 

13 Regis 1691,43-44. 

14 Regis 1691,45. 

15 Amauld 1775, vol. 38, 184-185. 

16 Amauld 1775,38:204. 

17 Amauld 1775,38:204. 

18 Huet 1694, 37; Huet 2003, 86. 

19 In chapter 4 (“Amauld on Cognition and Consciousness”) of his PhD dissertation 
(University of Leuven), Matthias Somers persuasively argues that virtual reflection 
does provide some form of self-consciousness for Arnauld. Presumably, though, it is 
not the explicit self-consciousness that is required to formulate the cogito. 

20 La Forge 1974, 134. 

21 La Forge 1974, 134. 

22 La Forge 1974, 334. 

23 Recherche III.2.7, Malebranche 1974, vol. 1, 448, 451; Malebranche 1980, 236-237. 
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24 Recherche 1.13, Malebranche 1974, 1: 144; Malebranche 1980,61. 

25 Recherche 1.1, Malebranche 1974, 1: 43; Malebranche 1980, 3. A good discussion 
of consciousness in Malebranche, and especially what might be La Forge’s influence 
here, is in Schmaltz 1996 (16-19). 

26 Troisieme lettre, Malebranche 1974, 9: 923. 

27 Recherche 1.1, Malebranche 1974, 1: 43; 1980, 3. 

28 Malebranche 1974, 6: 163. 

29 Simmons 2009. 

30 Descartes 1974-83, 10: 523-524; Descartes 1985, 2: 417-418. 

31 Principles of Philosophy 1.9, Descartes 1974-83, 8-1: 7; Descartes 1985, 1: 195. 

32 Descartes 1974-83, 7: 246; Descartes 1985, 2: 171. 

33 Descartes 1976, 7. 

34 Descartes 1974-83, 5:149; Descartes 1976, 7. 

35 Descartes 1974-83, 7: 422; Descartes 1985, 2: 285. 

36 Compare, for example, Wilson 1978 (160-161) with Radner 1988 (451). 

37 Beyssade (1979: 244-249) agrees that there is a distinction in Descartes between con¬ 
scious awareness and reflective consciousness. See also McCrae 1976 and Glauser 
2011. Not all scholars who agree on this, however, also agree that conscious awareness 
occurs through a first-order act reflecting on itself (for example, Lahteenmaki 2007). 

38 Radner 1988, 446. Lahteenmaki (2007) suggests, by contrast, that for Descartes con¬ 
sciousness within first-order adult (but not infant) perceptual awareness occurs through 
a “second perception” (albeit not a deliberately willed second-order act). “What we 
have here is an intellectual perception of a logically prior but temporally simultaneous 
perception which occurs as a byproduct of the initial perception” (189). On the other 
hand, the consciousness of volition for Descartes does occur, Lahteenmaki insists, by 
the reflexivity of the first-order act of volition itself; thus, on his reading, conscious¬ 
ness occurs differently in adult perception and volition. 

39 To Mersenne, 28 January 1641, Descartes 1974-83, 3: 295. 

40 Descartes 1974-83, 11: 343, emphasis added. 

41 For the sake of contrast, consider the view of Leibniz. Leibniz sometimes requires a 
second-order act of reflection to explain apperception or conscious awareness. In his 
later writings — primarily the Nouveau Essais and the Monadologie - he speaks of how, 
when a perception is sufficiently distinct in the mind, it attracts a higher-order attention 
and thereby becomes conscious. 
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MALEBRANCHE ON MIND 

Julie Walsh 


1. Introduction 

Nicolas Malebranche’s philosophical system is the fruit of his labor to marry the 
mechanical Cartesian philosophy to the more theologically grounded Augustinian 
philosophy. Malebranche was moved by the possibilities he saw in the burgeon¬ 
ing mechanical model of explanation. He was also, however, an ordained priest 
who was deeply committed to scriptural doctrine as well as to Augustine’s teach¬ 
ings. The innovation and insight, as well as the intractable tensions to be found in 
Malebranche’s works, are the result of his effort to weave these lines of influence 
into a coherent picture of the created world. His philosophy of mind is particularly 
illustrative of the way these systems come together in his writing. For, as he sees 
it, the mind occupies a particular place among created things. It is unique in that 
it has a role to play in the terrestrial realm given its union to a body, as well as a 
role to play in the super-terrestrial realm given its union to God. So, to consider 
the mind as Malebranche would have us do is to consider the simultaneous union 
of the mind to the body and the mind to God. The former union is best understood 
through Malebranche’s mechanical explanation of the senses, the imagination, the 
general inclinations, and the passions. The latter union is best understood through 
Malebranche’s unique theory of ideas. 

Both the mechanical and the theological strands of Malebranche’s system are 
evident in his conception of the nature of the created mind in his account of its 
freedom and its intelligibility. Malebranche’s theological framework, paired with 
his conception of mechanism, gives him an account of causation that allows him 
to explain human freedom. The stakes here, for Malebranche, could not be higher. 
His causal system identifies God as the sole causal power in the universe. For 
this reason, a way to understand the origin of human sin and error as residing in 
human agents themselves, and not in God, is particularly urgent. Malebranche 
also rejects central elements of the Cartesian dualist picture, which moves him to 
insist that the extent of knowledge that we can have about the nature of the free, 
created, human mind is limited in important ways. Here, Malebranche is worried 
about two things. First, the Cartesians, on his view, fail to offer sufficient evidence 
for the claim that the nature of the mind is intelligible. Second, he suggests that 
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even if such intelligibility were, per impossible, available, it would contravene 
God’s providential plan for us. 

The dual, simultaneous unions in which the mind is embedded tell us some¬ 
thing not only about what we can know about it, but also about its function. 
I examine the function of mind in two ways. First, insofar as mind is united to 
the body, I focus on Malebranche’s discussion of sensation and the passions, as 
well as his theory of error with respect to the information transmitted through 
sensation and passion. His explanations of sensation and passion bear the marks 
of Descartes’s direct influence. Malebranche’s discussion of error may also be 
read as an effort to provide further explanation of and support to Descartes’s 
assertions in Principles of Philosophy: judgment is the cause of error, error can¬ 
not be imputed to God, and all is preordained by God. 1 Second, insofar as mind 
is united to God, its function can be understood in two further ways. On the one 
hand, it is the union that provides the mind access to ideas. Here we find Male¬ 
branche’s theory of ideas, and his famous doctrine of the “Vision of all things in 
God.” In elaborating this theory, Malebranche breaks from both Descartes, who 
argues for the theory of innate ideas, and Augustine, who argues that we see 
only universal truths in God. It is among Malebranche’s most difficult views to 
understand and was so controversial that it led to his being associated with the 
most dangerous thinker in the period: Spinoza. On the other hand, the union of 
the mind to God is the union that brings true and lasting happiness. Here we 
find Malebranche examining the mind not for its own sake, but because of its 
role in our search for truth and happiness. To understand this role, on his view, 
is to perfect the Science of Man. 

2. The nature of the mind: intellect and will 

Malebranche devotes the opening pages of De la recherche de la verite (The 
Search After Truth, hereafter Recherche ) to a discussion of the nature of mind and 
its place in creation. He begins by noting that error is the cause of all human mis¬ 
ery, and that striving for infallibility is the route to true happiness (OC 1.39-40/ 
LO 1). Infallibility is a necessary and sufficient condition for true happiness. Yet 
this condition must be qualified when it comes to created beings like us: as Male¬ 
branche notes, it is not possible for postlapsarians to attain “complete felicity,” 
given the stain they carry from original sin. This burden imposed on us by our first 
parents is evident in all the ways that humans err. Concupiscence is the mark of 
this burden, and it is a constant and irrevocable force operating behind everything 
that we do. Infallibility cannot obtain in the presence of concupiscence. Thus, true 
happiness is impossible for us. Despite the fact that we cannot attain true happi¬ 
ness, we may nevertheless change our position relative to true happiness: we must 
“strive for infallibility without laying claim to it” (OC I.40/LO 1). According to 
Malebranche, such striving involves nothing more than being “attentive to the 
clear ideas that each of us finds in himself’ and following several rules for the 
search after truth (OC I.40/LO 1). 
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Malebranche elaborates these rules for the direction of the mind over the course 
of his discussion of method, which is the topic of the sixth and final book of 
Recherche. Before the method, however, Malebranche treats the errors of the 
senses, the imagination, the understanding, the inclinations, and the passions. 
Each of these reveals the weakness of the postlapsarian condition with respect 
to attaining and maintaining attention to clear ideas. For Malebranche, under¬ 
standing and acknowledging our proneness to error is necessary before embark¬ 
ing on the appropriate method for the search after truth. Noticing our weaknesses 
is not sufficient for searching for truth - it only moves us to avoid seduction by 
the senses and prejudice. We must in addition understand “the nature of its [the 
mind’s] errors” (OC I.188/LO 86). And so Malebranche’s discussion throughout 
the first five books of Recherche is not a mere list of the mind’s weakness; it is an 
examination of the nature of the mind’s errors. Once we understand the nature of 
our errors, we are prepared to adopt Malebranche’s method. And to understand the 
nature of our errors, we must consider the nature of the mind itself. 

While Malebranche holds that the mind is a simple and indivisible substance, 
he nevertheless uses the conventional division of the mind into the faculties 
of the understanding and the will. The understanding receives ideas, while the 
will “receives inclinations” (OC I.41/LO 2). The understanding receives ideas 
passively - that is, it perceives. The understanding has perceptions of two kinds: 
pure and sensible. Pure perceptions do not modify the mind sensibly, and are, 
as Malebranche says, “superficial to it” (OC I.42/LO 2). Later in Recherche, he 
claims that all of the operations of the mind are pure perceptions - including judg¬ 
ments, inferences, and what he calls “simple perceptions.” There is no difference 
among these three operations “other than that the understanding by a simple per¬ 
ception perceives a simple thing without any relation to anything else whatsoever, 
that in judgments it perceives the relations among the relations of things” (OC 
I.50/LO 7). Simple perceptions represent things, like ‘four’; judgments represent 
relations like ‘twice two is four’; and inferences represent relations between rela¬ 
tions like ‘four being less than six, twice two, being equal to four, is consequently 
less than six’ (OC I.50/LO 7). When the mind enjoys pure perceptions, the soul is 
not modified sensibly. Nevertheless, as Malebranche acknowledges in a footnote, 
pure perceptions are modifications of the soul, though of a different kind: they are 
“modifications produced in the soul through the efficacy of the divine ideas as a 
result of the laws concerning the union of the soul with Sovereign Reason and 
with its own body” (OC I.50/LO 7). By contrast with pure perceptions, sensible 
perceptions modify the mind sensibly, they include perceptions of things like 
pleasure and pain, colors, tastes, sounds, and so on (OC I.42/LO 2). 

Malebranche defines the will as “the capacity the soul has of loving different 
goods” (OC I.46/LO 5). The soul has this capacity in virtue of its possession of an 
“impression or impulse [ movement ] toward the good in general.” God “continu¬ 
ously impresses” this impulse “on the mind” (OC I.46/LO 4). While the mind 
cannot stop this impulse, Malebranche thinks that it “can in a sense turn it in the 
direction that pleases it.” This ability is the “cause of all the disorder found in its 
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[the mind’s] inclinations, and all the miseries that are the certain and necessary 
results of sin” (OC I.46/LO 4-5). So, while the understanding is the passive recep¬ 
tor of perceptions that modify the soul either sensibly or by the efficacy of divine 
ideas, the will is an active impulse or impression that is oriented towards the good. 

These two elements work together in Malebranche’s definition of freedom: “the 
power that the mind has of turning this impression [the will] toward objects that 
please us so that our natural inclinations are made to settle upon some particular 
object” (OC I.46/LO 5). These natural inclinations, prior to being settled upon a 
particular object, are “vaguely” and “indeterminately” directed towards God: the 
universal or general good (OC I.46/LO 5). Importantly, Malebranche holds that 
the will is a “blind power”: it requires knowledge of a particular good before it can 
direct itself towards it. By “ordering the understanding to represent to it some par¬ 
ticular object” the will is able to direct itself and our natural inclinations towards 
that particular object (OC I.47/LO 5). 

Malebranche illustrates the relationship between understanding, willing, and 
freedom in the following five-step example. Consider, he says, a person who 
desires a certain honor: 2 

1. This person represents the honor to herself as a good that might be 
attained. 

2. The will orients itself towards this good; in other words, her impulse 
towards the good in general is directed in particular to the honor. 

So, the mind perceives something, in this case an honor, which it perceives as a 
good. In virtue of its nature as an impulse towards the good in general, the will 
is attracted to this perceived good. So, the will directs itself towards the honor. If 
this were where the mechanism stopped, there would be no room for freedom of 
any kind. Indeed, we would be more like some beasts, which follow their percep¬ 
tions of goods by pursuit without further thought of whether the perceived object 
is actually representative of the good, or if it is only perceived as such. The human 
mind, however, has a failsafe measure built in that signals to the mind that a per¬ 
ceived good may not, actually, represent the true good: 

3. The mind fails to clearly and distinctly perceive the honor as the 
universal good. 

For Malebranche, clear and distinct perceptions play a central role in the proper use 
of our wills. On his view, whenever we perceive some finite thing, like honor, as 
good, we do not clearly and distinctly perceive it as the universal good. Put another 
way, we see it as failing, in some sense, to represent the true good. As a result, 

4. The impulse towards the good in general “is not entirely brought to 
rest” by the honor. 
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Here, Malebranche means that we are not compelled to assent to the good of the 
honor. If the impulse of the will were compelled to rest with the perceived good, 
we would know that we were in the presence of the true good. And so, in the case 
of the honor, 

5. The mind is inclined to continue to seek the universal good. 

The result of this process is that the mind is free with respect to the desired 
honor. This is because the mind notices that it does not “necessarily and indomi- 
nately love” this particular object, this particular honor. This kind of love - the 
impulse towards the good in general - is reserved for God alone. 3 

According to Malebranche, freedom is a negative power - it is a power to 
refrain from error. He states that “freedom is therefore given by God in order that 
we may refrain from falling into error, and into all the evils that follow from our 
errors, by never fully resting with probabilities, but only with truth” (OC 1.54/ 
LO 10). Our default position as postlapsarians is sin and error. Our postlapsarian 
burden is that we are primarily and pre-reflexively ruled by concupiscence - our 
souls yearn for the good. 4 The power we have to redirect our impulse towards 
the good in general just is the power to not allow ourselves to be directed by 
our yearning for particular goods. Freedom is the power to recognize when our 
impulse towards the good “is not entirely brought to rest,” motivating us thereby 
to continue our search for the universal good. 5 The power of freedom is expressed 
in Malebranche’s two principal rules for the direction of the mind, which he calls 
“general rules for avoiding error”: 

Here is the first, which concerns the sciences. We should never give com¬ 
plete consent except to propositions which seem so evidently true that 
we cannot refuse it of them without feeling an inward pain and the secret 
reproaches of reason', that is, unless we clearly knew that ill use would 
be made of our freedom if consent were not willed, or if we willed to 
extend its power over things no longer in its power. 

The second, which concerns morals, is this. We should never abso¬ 
lutely love some good if we can without remorse refuse to love it. From 
this it follows that God alone ought to be loved absolutely and intrinsi¬ 
cally, for Him alone can we not abstain from loving without remorse; 
i.e., provided that He is known through reason or faith, we cannot 
abstain from loving Him without clearly knowing that we are doing 
wrong. 

(OC I.55-56/LO 10) 

When created beings follow these two rules they are “on the road to the great¬ 
est perfection of which they are naturally capable” (OC I.57/LO 11). However, 
we confront two problems when considering these rules. First, it is difficult to see 
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how we might use our freedom in the ways suggested by them. Sensory informa¬ 
tion overwhelms us, and it tends to promote rather than prohibit our love of finite 
things. Why would this be the case? Why would a loving and powerful creator 
not create us such that our senses would allow us to more easily avoid error? The 
answer suggested by Malebranche’s system is that such errors are an unfortunate 
consequence of the efficient and, for the most part, beneficial mechanisms accord¬ 
ing to which our minds and bodies receive and interpret information about our 
environment. 

According to Malebranche, we mitigate the overwhelming influence of sensory 
stimuli through attention. Malebranche depicts attention as an act of freedom, a 
desire to turn towards God, an effort to turn away from sensible things, and as a 
natural prayer that is always answered. 6 To attend is, for Malebranche, an exercise 
of freedom. We attend in order to turn towards God and away from particular, 
finite things. But what does it mean to say that attention is a natural prayer that is 
always answered? According to Malebranche, attention is the occasional cause of 
our illumination by ideas. The natural prayer of attention is answered by enlight¬ 
enment through Reason. 7 It is not clear whether Malebranche understands this 
enlightenment to come in the form of new ideas, which distract us from present 
ideas, or a clearer view of the present idea. The former view is suggested early in 
the Recherche : 

By its union with the universal being, or the being that contains all 
good, it can think about other things and consequently love other goods. 
Finally, it can compare all goods, love them according to order to the 
extent to which they ought to be loved, and relate them all to that which 
contains all goods and which, being alone capable of fulfilling our total 
capacity of loving, is alone worthy of limiting our love. 

(OC I.48/LO 5) 

Imagine we perceive a glass of wine and feel inclined to love the wine by the 
pull of the sensible pleasure we take it to cause. If we pray to turn away from this 
sensible object and towards God, God will reward our prayer by giving us a dif¬ 
ferent idea to consider. This has the double effect of distracting us from the wine 
and providing us with a different idea to consider and compare with the wine. This 
increases our knowledge of the relative merits of sensible objects. 

Now, loving a created thing instead of loving our Creator is a misuse of our 
capacity to love, according to Malebranche, because we were created by God for 
God (OC I.73/LO 21). But there is another reason why loving and attending to 
created things is a misuse of our capacity to love, which brings us to the second 
and much thornier problem suggested by Malebranche’s rules for the perfection 
of the mind: occasionalism. 

The central metaphysical commitment in Malebranche’s system is the total 
dependence of created beings on God, as described by the causal doctrine of 
occasionalism. Occasionalism is the position that God is the only true cause. 
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Malebranche introduces this view in the Recherche as a corrective to the “most 
dangerous error of the philosophy of the ancients” (OC II.198/LO 446). They 
erred in thinking that things other than God - including all created bodies and 
minds - have causal power. Malebranche offers two arguments to defend occa¬ 
sionalism. In the Recherche , he presents an argument based on the premise that we 
observe no necessary connections between so-called causes and effects involving 
created mind and bodies. When we consider the very idea of body, we see that 
bodies have no power to move themselves, so they fail to be candidates for causal 
activity. And when we examine the very idea of finite minds “we do not see any 
necessary connection [ liaison necessaire] between their will and the motion of 
any body whatsoever” (OC 11.200-201/LO 448). By contrast, when we consider 
the idea of an infinitely perfect mind, it is impossible to conceive that it might will 
some effect that would fail to obtain (OC II.201/LO 448). 8 This is the necessary 
connection between cause and effect that Malebranche takes to be required for 
causation, a connection we never observe between created mind and bodies. 

Malebranche’s second argument for occasionalism is elaborated in his Entre- 
tiens sur la metaphysique et sur la religion {Dialogues on Metaphysics and on 
Religion , hereafter Entretiens). This argument relies on the notion that God’s 
activity is required to maintain the existence of the world. Not only does God 
bring the world into existence out of nothing; he also provides the action needed 
for the world to remain in existence in all its particularity. As Malebranche 
explains, “the conservation of creatures is simply their continued creation” (OC 
XII. 157). 9 A finite thing exists because God wills that it exist, and when God wills 
a thing into existence, he wills that it exist “here or there,” which is to say with 
certain corresponding modes (OC III.26/LO 551-552). God’s willings are fully 
determinate. Because created things are not independent of their creator, they 
do not have the ability to determine their own modes after creation {Entretiens, 
OC XII. 160). 10 

On this view, occasionalism is the sole causal explanation for everything - 
quite literally. All physical things are caused by God. This includes all modalities 
and determinations of created bodies and minds, including all the cognitive and 
conative contents of human minds: ideas, inclinations, impressions, sensations, 
and passions. 11 After creation, God decrees a series of general laws that govern the 
realms of nature and grace. 12 Finite bodies and minds are occasional causes that 
determine the efficacy of these laws. For example, it is a general law of nature that 
attention is the occasional cause for enlightenment by reason. So, while our phe¬ 
nomenal experience may tell us that there are causal relationships between certain 
created things - for example, that fire is the cause of smoke or that my willing to 
walk is the cause of the movement of my body - the true metaphysical structure 
of causal interaction is determined by God’s action alone. 

There are thus two simultaneous tensions that arise when we consider the role 
of freedom on Malebranche’s view: (1) a tension between the nature of the mind 
as the yearning for the true and the good, and its nature as the origin of errors in 
judgment about its environment, and (2) between the nature of the mind as free 
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to turn away from sensible things and towards God, and its nature as among the 
created things that are causally inefficacious. 

In an effort to solve the first tension, Malebranche outlines the ways we may 
avoid developing the habits that lead us to errors in judgment about the relatives 
goods and evils of sensory objects. 13 Solving the second tension is more difficult. 
Many who read Malebranche have concluded that there is no solution to this ten¬ 
sion. 14 The clearest effort Malebranche makes to dissolve this tension appears 
in his final work. Reflexions sur la premotion physique. There, he distinguishes 
between the moral - what God does in collaboration with us [en nous avec nous] 
and the physical - what God does independently of us [en nous sans nous] (OC 
XVI.39-40). While everything in the physical realm is governed by strict occa¬ 
sionalism, the moral realm includes contributions from us that do not have any 
physical effects. These contributions allow us, and not God, to be responsible, if 
only for our sins. 15 


3. The intelligibility of the mind 

Following Descartes, Malebranche holds that thought alone is essential to mind 
(OC I.381/LO 198). 16 It is impossible to conceive of a mind that does not think. 
Modifications of the mind, such as particular sensations and imaginings, are not 
essential to it. Indeed, Malebranche claims that even willing is not essential to 
the mind, at least not in the same way as thinking is. Thinking is the principal 
attribute of mind - mind without thought is impossible. We find an analogous 
essence when we conceive of matter - matter without extension is inconceiv¬ 
able. Extension is the principal attribute of matter. And just as modifications of 
mind such as sensations and imaginings are inessential to it, matter may exist 
without shape or even motion (OC 1.381/LO 198). However, it is inconceivable 
that an intelligent being could have created a mind that does not have the abil¬ 
ity to will and, likewise, extended matter that does not have the ability to move. 
Thus, while willing and motion are not essential to mind and matter, they are 
inseparable from mind and matter; they are dependent powers: “as motion is not 
the essence of matter since it presupposes extension, so willing is not the essence 
of mind since willing presupposes perception” (OC I.382-383/LO 198-199). 
An intelligent being could not create mind without volition or matter without 
motion. 17 

Although we are only aware of receiving a few different modifications - say, 
via our sensory perceptions - our minds are capable of receiving “an infinity 
of different modifications” according to Malebranche (OC I.384/LO 199). This 
allows for the possibility that the mind, unencumbered by its union with the 
body, is capable of modifications that we cannot presently conceive. Our present 
state of mind, however, is in union with the body. While Malebranche follows 
Descartes’s commitment to dualism, he diverges from Descartes with respect to the 
relative intelligibility of mind and body. As LoLordo explains, Descartes offers 
two reasons for thinking that the mind is better known than the body. The first is 
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Descartes’s claim that bodies are not perceived by the senses, but by the intellect. 
The wax experiment in Meditations II is intended to establish that every percep¬ 
tion of a body “cannot but establish even more effectively the nature of my own 
mind” (CSM 11.22/AT VII.34). The second is Descartes’s claim that knowledge of 
any attribute of body entails knowledge of a corresponding attribute of mind. The 
more attributes of body we know, the more we know about the nature of mind 
(CSM 11.249/AT VII.360) (LoLordo 2005: 387-388). 

Malebranche objects to these claims as he elaborates the four ways human 
beings perceive, each of which is distinguished from the others by the objects 
they take: 18 

1. Knowing things by themselves. 

2. Knowing things through their ideas. 

3. Knowing things through consciousness. 

4. Knowing things through conjecture. 19 

There is only one thing known by itself: God. According to Malebranche, it is 
God alone who “we perceive by a direct and immediate perception” (OC 1.449/ 
LO 236). God is a spiritual being with the power to act on our minds and thereby 
reveal himself to us. Thus, he is the only thing we know by itself. The things 
known through their ideas are bodies. Our knowledge of bodies is mediated 
through our perception of the ideas that represent them. Because bodies are not 
intelligible in themselves, we perceive them “only in a being which contains them 
in an intelligible way” (OC I.450/LO 237). And the only being that is a candidate 
for containing ideas in an intelligible way is God; thus we see all ideas in God 
(more on this famous doctrine below). 

Malebranche’s discussion of knowing things through consciousness bears 
directly on his disagreement with Descartes regarding the intelligibility of mind. 
We know our own minds, Malebranche asserts, only through consciousness [la 
conscience ] or “inner sensation” [sentiment interieur ], and it is for this reason 
that our knowledge of our minds is imperfect (OC 1.451/LO 237; OC III. 163/LO 
633). This knowledge depends on our experience of what we sense within our¬ 
selves, and to that extent it is limited. In Elucidation XI of Recherche, he claims: 
“the ignorance of most men with regard to their own soul, of its distinction from 
the body, of its spirituality, immortality, and other properties, is enough to show 
clearly that they have no clear and distinct idea of it” (OC III.164/LO 633). 

By contrast with our ignorance concerning our souls, we do have an idea of 
body, and so we are capable of knowing, at least in principle, all the modifications 
of which body is capable (OC 1.451/LO 238). A clear idea of substance allows 
us to know all the modifications it can have. The idea we have of body is clear 
because in consulting it, we know the modifications it can have: 

When we are asked whether something does or does not belong to exten¬ 
sion, we never hesitate in our response, because as the idea of extension 
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is clear, we see without any difficulty through simple perception what it 
contains and what it excludes. 

(OC III. 164/LO 633-634) 

But we have no idea of the mind like this - we have no idea of the mind that 
affords us knowledge of its possible modifications. To use one of Malebranche’s 
examples, had you never eaten a melon, you would not know whether the soul was 
capable of the kind of sensation had when tasting melon. No consultation of the 
“alleged idea” of the sensation typically had when tasting melon would be sufficient 
for knowledge of what kind of modification of the soul it would be. Malebranche 
concludes that consulting “the alleged idea” of the soul is not the way that we deter¬ 
mine whether sensible qualities are modes of the mind (OC III. 164/LO 634). 

Recall Descartes’s claim that knowledge of any attribute of body entails knowl¬ 
edge of a corresponding attribute of mind: the more attributes of body we know, the 
more we know about the nature of mind. Malebranche responds to this claim by 
insisting that we must see the “difference between knowing through a clear idea and 
knowing through consciousness” (OC III.167/LO 635). We know that twice two 
is four, but we do not know “what it is in me that knows it” (OC III.167/LO 635). 
The cause of this deficiency in knowledge is obvious, according to Malebranche: 
we cannot compare the soul with other things of which we have clear ideas. We can 
compare numbers and parts of extension, but we cannot compare our own minds 
with numbers and parts of extension. Indeed, we cannot even compare the modes 
of our minds with other modes of our minds! Malebranche asks us to compare heat 
with color or pleasure with pain (OC III.168/LO 635) - these modes are incom¬ 
mensurate and incomparable. We can sense them, but we cannot discover their rela¬ 
tions. This ignorance demonstrates that we do not know minds or their modes by a 
clear idea. As a result, we cannot understand which, if any, dispositions of the soul 
“make it readier to act and represent objects to itself’ (OC III. 169/LO 636). We do 
not know what the soul would be capable of, were it separated from body. If the soul 
were known as well as or better than the body, we could answer these questions. 

Because we are ignorant about the mind and its modes, we require argu¬ 
ments to show that the mind is distinct from the body (OC III. 171/LO 637). Had 
we a clear idea of the soul, its nature would be evident and no such argument 
would be needed. Malebranche’s commitment to the view that we have no clear 
idea of the mind thus plays a central role in setting the demands for what is 
required for an explanation of the mind’s relation to body. 20 We do have a clear 
idea of extended body, however, according to Malebranche. If the soul is “that 
I who thinks, who senses, who wills - it is the substance in which are found 
all the modifications of which I have an inner sensation [sentiment interieur ], 
and which subsist only in the soul that perceives them” (OC 1.123/LO 49), then 
the soul is distinguishable from the body, of which we have a clear idea that 
excludes these modifications. 

Why would Malebranche be so concerned to reject the possibility of an intel¬ 
ligible mind? An answer is suggested by his remarks about the role of the mind 
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in maintaining the mind/body union. This is something that Descartes fails to 
consider. Malebranche argues that God acts providentially in not giving us an idea 
of our own souls - such a perception would lead us to consider the soul as too 
separate from the body, undermining the mind/body union (OC I.453/LO 239). 
Knowing the spiritual nature of the soul would make it difficult to consider it as 
irrevocably linked - at least in this life - to a material body. In the Meditations 
chretiennes et metaphysiques, Malebranche goes even further. He claims that if 
we had a clear idea of the mind, it would damage or even destroy us! Its beauty 
would so entrance us that we would lose the ability to think of anything else. 
Nothing would be more pleasing than the contemplation of this idea, and so noth¬ 
ing would motivate us to move out of the state of such contemplation (OC X.104). 
Such enthrallment would be the death of the body. Descartes’s mistake, then, is at 
least in part a failure to understand that his commitment to the intelligibility of 
the mind, irrespective of whether his arguments in favor of this position succeed, 
has the unacceptable consequence of providing the mind with precisely the kind 
of idea that would interfere with its union to the body. It is difficult to see why a 
providential creator would allow such a thing to obtain. 

Malebranche’s dualism reveals the influence the mechanical philosophy has on 
his thought and how deeply he was affected by Descartes, despite their disagree¬ 
ments. As Malebranche’s biographer Pere Andre tells us, when Malebranche bought 
Descartes’s treatise De I’homme hot off the press (published posthumously in 1664), 
his reaction was so strong that he was forced to stop reading and recover his breath. 21 
What excited Malebranche was undoubtedly Descartes’s attempt to offer a mechani¬ 
cal explanation for all physiological phenomena. As Thomas Lennon explains: 

The obvious significance of this mechanical physiology is that it would 
have upset the basis for the scholastic theories of matter and form in 
which Malebranche had until then exclusively been trained. A new world 
was opened to him. 

(LO ix) 

Malebranche adopted Descartes’s mechanistic approach in his own explana¬ 
tions of sensation, imagination, inclination, and the passions. All these operations 
are explained only by considering the mind understood as connected to the body. 

4. The function of the mind as united to the body: 

sensation 

God’s providence and his desire for our minds to help preserve the health of the 
body inform the way that Malebranche understands the operation of the senses. 
He describes the sense organs in the following way: 

They are composed of tiny filaments originating in the middle of the 
brain, that they spread out into all our members in which there is feeling 
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and that they finally lead without interruption to the exterior portions of 
the body, that so long as one is awake and in good health one end cannot 
be moved without the other being moved at the same time, since they 
are always made somewhat taut by the animal spirits they contain - just 
as one part of a taut string cannot be moved without the other being 
disturbed. 

(OCI.124/LO 49) 

Animal spirits fill the nerve filaments, and are the materials through which “the 
vibrations” from stimuli are transmitted to the brain. Animal spirits can be excited 
in one of two ways: by stimuli external to the brain (objects), or by stimuli internal 
to the brain (perceptions), which happens, for instance, when we dream (OC1.124/ 
LO.50). Given this model, Malebranche must address the thorny problem of how 
the animal spirits affect the soul - for animal spirits are fine but material, while the 
soul is immaterial. This is the way that the classic problem of dualism is expressed 
in Malebranche’s system. His solution is that the soul resides in a part of the brain 
at the terminus of the filaments of sense organs. He uses the case of phantom limbs 
to support this hypothesis: the pain of a phantom limb is a result of the agitation 
of the filaments to which the soul is connected (OC I.125/LO 50). But what does 
he mean when he claims that the immaterial soul resides at the terminus of the 
filaments? He claims that all he means by this is that the soul “is aware of all the 
changes taking place there [the principle part of the brain to which all the sense 
organs lead] in relation to the objects that cause them, or customarily cause them, 
and that it perceives what happens outside this part only through the agency of the 
fibers ending there” (OC I.125/LO 50). Malebranche states that he will not say 
more about what he means by this “principle part” of the brain, except to note that 
while Descartes was most certainly mistaken about the pineal gland, this mistake 
“nevertheless could not basically invalidate his system” (OC I.94/LO 89). 

Malebranche uses this mechanical model to explain all manner of sensory 
experience. For example, he describes the body as affected by the prick of a pin 
in the following way: 

1. The needle is pressed against the flesh. 

2. The point of needle separates the fibers of the flesh. 

3. The fibers extend from the point of the pin to the brain. 

4. In conditions of wakefulness, the fibers are taut enough to be disturbed only 
if the fibers of the brain are disturbed. 

5. The fibers of the brain are also disturbed. 

6. The strength of the movement in the fibers of the hand is correlated with the 
strength of the movement of the fibers in the brain. (OC I.125-126/LO 50, 
paraphrase) 

The soul must reside in the body in order to be advised of all the changes in the 
body, in order to monitor which changes promote the health of the body and which 
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do not (OC 1.126/LO 51). The soul is concerned only with the relation that objects 
bear to our bodies. But this concern cannot be motivated by perception alone. For 
example, if the soul only perceived that parts of the body were being wounded by 
fire, “it would hardly take any notice” (OC I.127/LO 51). Even worse, the soul 
might rejoice in the sight of the body being destroyed, much as a prisoner would 
rejoice in seeing the walls of his prison crumble (OC I.128/LO 52). This would 
be disastrous for the continuation of our lives as human beings. What is required 
in addition to perception is that the soul and the body be united in such a way that 
the soul is not a mere onlooker to its own body. And so, being wise, God joins the 
soul to a body according to general laws that sustain their union. 22 

Malebranche gives three reasons for thinking that the soul-body union, grounded 
in general laws, is good. 23 First, this union allows feelings of pleasure and pain 
to be guides by which we may “more easily distinguish the objects that occasion 
them” (OC I.128/LO 52). By sensory experience we more easily pick out objects 
beneficial and detrimental to our good than we could using mere pure perceptual 
experience alone. Sensory experience tells us readily which objects should be pur¬ 
sued, and which should be avoided. If we had to reason about these matters, we 
could not navigate our environment efficiently. If we had to reason about minimal 
practical concerns, our minds would be consumed and we would not be able to 
focus on our primary purpose: the contemplation of God (OC 1.128/LO 52). How¬ 
ever, because the soul is deeply affected by pain and pleasure, it must pay special 
attention to the kinds of things that regularly attend pains and pleasures. Our vigi¬ 
lance about the things that surround us, which could cause us pain or pleasure, 
illustrates the “very close union between the two parts of man” (OC 1.128/LO 52). 
This union allows us to gather the information necessary for the preservation of 
the body. But we should not mistake the information thus gathered as anything 
like knowing truths. For Malebranche, truth is nothing other than a relationship 
between ideas. 24 Insofar as it is united to the body, the mind’s role is not the search 
for truth but rather vigilance concerning information about the relative goods and 
harms of objects in our environments. 25 

In order to understand why we have the sensations we do, when we do, we must 
turn to the laws governing mind and body, as established by God. In Traite de 
la nature et de la grace (Treatise on Nature and Grace, hereafter Traite ), Male¬ 
branche explains that when we feel something - when we are sensibly modified - 
the mechanism of this change must be understood through God: 

I say that God acts in me by general volitions when He makes me feel 
pain at the moment I am stung; because in consequence of the general 
and efficacious laws of the union of the soul and the body that He has 
established. He makes me feel pain when my body is ill-disposed. 

(Traite, OC V.147) 

We may understand these laws conditionally: if my skin is pricked by a pin, 
then I feel pain. In the Entretiens, Malebranche describes God’s providence as 
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regulated by five general laws, of which three are relevant here. We know these 
three laws, Malebranche tells us, by reason and experience: 

1. The general laws of the communication of motion: in the case of bodies col¬ 
liding, they move according to these laws. 

2. The laws of the union of soul and body. There are two kinds of conditional 
statements that fall under this category: (1) In the case of my willing to (for 
instance) walk, then my body moves accordingly. (2) In the case of an object 
interacting with my sense organs, then my soul is modified. 

3. The laws of the union of the soul with God: in the case of the soul being atten¬ 
tive, then God reveals new ideas to it. ( Entretiens , OC XII.319, paraphrase) 

The first law governs the ways that material bodies interact. The second law 
governs psycho-physical interactions, where the physical element of the interac¬ 
tion is either the body or other material objects in the environment. The third law, 
about which more in a moment, governs the mechanism by which the mind has 
ideas. 

The second governs sensation. As we have seen, sensation is critical to the 
preservation of human life. But this value is offset by a serious downside. As 
Malebranche explains, “we have no sensation of external objects that does not 
involve one or more false judgments” (OC I.155/LO 67). This claim may surprise 
his readers, as he notes, for many of us think: “I do not judge that this wall is 
white, I see that it is.” And, similarly, “I do not judge that there is a pain in my 
hand, I assuredly feel it there” (OC I.155/LO 67). But Malebranche explains that 
when we experience a sensation, we tend to confuse the sensation itself with “the 
judgment the soul makes,” which attends the sensation. The judgment is to the 
effect that whatever the soul perceives in this instance, is in the sense organ and in 
the object affecting it. This is what Malebranche calls a “natural judgment,” which 
is actually nothing other than a kind of sensation (OC I.130/LO 52). But, this 
natural judgment is “almost always” followed by a “free judgment.” Because the 
natural judgment, for instance, that this pain is in my hand , is instinctive, it is not 
blameworthy. However, we are careless about acknowledging and distinguishing 
the free judgments we make on the heels of natural judgments. These careless free 
judgments are blameworthy. Malebranche illustrates the difference between the 
two kinds of judgment: 

It seems to me beyond question that our souls do not occupy a space 
as vast as that between us and the fixed stars, even if it be agreed our 
souls are extended; thus, it is unreasonable to think that our souls are in 
the heavens when they see stars there. It is not even thinkable that they 
should be projected a thousand feet from their bodies in order to see 
houses at that distance. Our soul, then, must see stars and houses where 
they are not, since the soul does not leave the body where it is located, 
and yet sees them outside it. Now given that the stars immediately joined 
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to the soul (which are the only stars it can see) are not in the heavens, 
it follows that everyone who sees the stars in the heavens and who then 
voluntarily judges they are there performs two false judgments, one of 
which is natural, the other free. One is a judgment of the senses or a 
compound sensation, which is within us, occurs independently of us, and 
even in spite of us, and according to which no judgment should be made. 

The other is a free judgment of the will which can be avoided, and which 
consequently we must not make if we wish to avoid error. 

(OC I.156/LO 67-68) 

Take the apparently innocuous claim that we see the stars in the heavens. Our 
souls are nowhere near the heavens, however, so strictly speaking I err when 
I judge that I see the stars in the heavens or even that I see the houses in the dis¬ 
tance. Why do we make this mistake? Malebranche offers an explanation: when 
we perceive the stars, we do not perceive them by will. We thus infer that the 
cause of our perception is external to us. In particular, we infer that the stars cause 
our perception (OC I.157/LO 68). In other words, we use a wrong theory of ideas 
in making such judgments. 

These errors are problematic. Just as bad, however, are analogous errors of 
judgment we make concerning the good. We routinely experience pains and pleas¬ 
ures in our interaction with sensible objects. Without much thought, we consider 
obj ects that seem to bring us pleasure to be good, and those that seem to bring us 
pain to be bad. We thus think of objects as having the power to bring us pain and 
pleasure (OC I.171-172/LO 76). But bodies have no such powers. Both the error 
in the perceptual cause and in the case of pleasure and pain have a common cause: 
a mistaken belief that things other than God are causally efficacious. 

5. The function of the mind as united to the body: 

the passions 

Like all things in Malebranche’s universe, the passions are governed by God. As 
with sensations, a wise and good God gives us passions because they are essential 
to the preservation of our bodies. Animal spirits are the occasional causes of the 
passions, and their role is to excite the passions that are relevant to and necessary 
for the preservation of the body. For example, if you were to happen upon a tiger, 
your animal spirits would excite the passion of fear, which in turn would motivate 
you to act, perhaps by running or staying stock-still. Malebranche contrasts his 
providential account of the passions and their role in preserving the body with a 
position he identifies with the Stoics. He claims that the Stoics tell us that we need 
only rely on ourselves in order to be happy: we should not fear sickness or injury, 
and we should remain calm in the face of danger (OC II. 81/LO 341). According to 
Malebranche, this doctrine is the worst kind of error. On their view, we are inde¬ 
pendent of rather than dependent on sensible things. But, according to Malebranche, 
our pains, pleasures, and passions are the signals by which we are routinely made 
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aware of our ultimate dependence, for we are, according to him, “to some extent 
joined to the entire universe” (OC II.82/LO 342). He takes a view of the passions, 
like with sensation, through the lens of our dependence relation with God, as well 
as the providential nature of the effects that passions have on us. 

The passions keep us alive by keeping us alert to threats and rewards. Neverthe¬ 
less, the mechanism also presents us with problems: the mechanism is not free - it 
operates in a way that is wholly independent of our will. And so while the pas¬ 
sions engender practical actions, they are not themselves free actions; we suffer 
passions and are passive with respect to them: 

The [1] perception of some good is [2] naturally followed by an impulse 
of love, [3] a sensation of love, [4] a disturbance of the brain and move¬ 
ment of the spirits, [5] a new emotion of the soul that [6] increases the 
first impulse of love, [7] a new sensation of love that [8] increases the first 
sensation of love, and finally [9] by a sensation of delight that rewards 
the soul because its body is in its proper state. All these things take place 
in the soul and in the body naturally and mechanically, i.e., without the 
soul having any part in them, while only our consent is truly ours. 

(OC II.99/LO 357, enumeration added) 

The mechanism of the passions may be set out as follows: 

1. I perceive an object that I take to be good for me. 

2. My perception of a good results in an impulse of love for the object. 

Note here that these first two steps mirror the first two steps in the mechanism 
discussed above in the context of the operations of the will. In the following 
steps, we clearly see how the passions make it so difficult to arrest our orientation 
towards perceived finite goods. Following the impulse of love that is excited by 
a perceived good, 

3. This impulse of love results in a sensation of love. 

4. This sensation of love stimulates the animal spirits. 

5. The movement of the animal spirits results in an “emotion of the soul.” 

6. This emotion of the soul serves to increase the original impulse of love (in 2). 

7. This increase of the original impulse of love results in a new sensation of 
love. 

8. This new sensation of love serves to increase the original sensation of love (in 3). 

9. A sensation of delight follows, which “rewards the soul” because the body is 
in “its proper state.” 

In this case, the sensation of delight is an effect of providence: God rewards 
us for seeking our good (OC II.88/LO 347). According to Malebranche, all of 
our passions are pleasant: this is why they are always followed by a sensation of 
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delight. When we follow our passions and allow our animal spirits to flow, we 
receive a sensation of delight. When we try to arrest the flow of our animal spirits 
(for example, by reasoning), we suffer pain (OC II.98/LO 356). The soul feels joy 
or sadness followed by a sensible (read: bodily) joy or sadness insofar as it sees 
that it is performing its duty to God or failing to do so. The joy or sadness of the 
soul triggers the animal spirits, which stimulate the accompanying bodily sensa¬ 
tions. These sensations, in turn, reinforce the initial joy or sadness. However, at 
this final stage, joy and sadness may be amplified or diminished according to 
whether the flow of the spirits is encouraged or hindered (OC II.98/LO 356). 

The emotions of the soul aid in uniting the mind and body: the soul must be 
aware of and involved in what is going on with the body. It does so by exhibiting 
emotions of the soul that mirror the sensible experiences of the body (OC 11.90/ 
LO 349). And it does all this automatically, without our voluntary intervention. 
Malebranche states that while this automatic process is unfolding, it is important 
that we retain our freedom and not allow the soul to get caught up in the passion¬ 
ate responses of the mind. He writes: 

This consent [namely, whether the mind judges or suspends judgment of 
the value of a particular perceived truth or good] must be regulated and 
kept free in spite of all the efforts of the passions. Only to God should it 
subjugate its freedom; it should surrender only to the voice of the Author 
of nature, to inner certainty, to the secret reproaches of reason. Consent 
should be given only when we clearly see that ill use would be made of 
our freedom were we not to will consent - this is the fundamental rule to 
be observed in order to avoid error and sin. 

(OC II.99/LO 357) 

In order to find our good - and not just the good of the body - we must be aware 
of what our passions signal (relative truth and goodness) and what they do not 
(real truth and goodness). Just as sensations deceive us about the truth, so too does 
pleasure deceive us about the good. As Malebranche teaches, “sensible pleasure 
stands to our good as our sensations stand to the truth” (OC II.105/LO 362). 26 He 
tells us that the “general causes of the errors of our passions are exactly like those 
causing the errors of our senses” (OC II.113/LO 370). 

While the role of the passions in preserving the body is clear, their effect on our 
judgment of goods and evils is disastrous. The study of morals, then, for Male¬ 
branche, includes the study of the errors to which we are led by our passions. The 
reason why the catalog of these errors is a part of moral philosophy is because we 
are in a better position to combat “inordinate love” once we have identified these 
errors (OC II.112/LO 369). Because the general causes of the errors of our pas¬ 
sions are exactly like those causing the errors of our senses, we avoid the errors of 
the passions the same way we avoid the errors of the senses: we must avoid judg¬ 
ing freely that objects are the causes of our passions, just as we must avoid judg¬ 
ing freely that objects are the causes of our sensory experiences. However, just as 
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sensory experiences tend to overwhelm us, so too do passions. As Malebranche 
puts it, the passions seek their own justification (OC II.146/LO 399). 27 Our minds 
are regulated in such a way as to promote and prolong the passions rather moder¬ 
ate or temper them. Their role in the preservation of our bodies is too important 
to be served by being quiet or fleeting. While in a passionate state, our imagina¬ 
tions present objects to the mind not as they are, but in relation to a presently felt 
passion (OC II.151/LO 403). The passions distort. This explains, for example, the 
delusions that attend the glow of love: 

When we are moved by a passionate love for someone, we judge that 
everything about him deserves to be loved. His grimaces are pleasant, 
his ugliness is not offensive, his clumsy and unpolished actions are quite 
correct, or at least natural. If he never speaks, it is because he is a sage; 
if he is never silent, it is because he is very intelligent; if he talks about 
everything, it is because he is a man of great experience; if he continually 
interrupts others, it is because of his fiery and vivacious nature; if he is 
always ready to preen himself, it is because he deserves it. 

(OC II. 114/LO 370-371) 

When love cools, we once again see defects as defects. But while in the grip of 
passion, we are all but incapable of executing free judgments about the worth of 
an object - we cannot see it for what it is, and what it is really worth. 

6. The function of the mind as united to God: 
ideas and pure understanding 

We have seen that Malebranche locates the soul at the terminus of the filaments of 
the sense organs, where what it means for the soul to reside there is that the soul 
is aware of its environment in virtue of these filaments. The soul does not reside 
there in a literal spatial location, for strictly speaking, “the soul can immediately 
reside only in ideas, which alone can affect and stir the soul, and make it happy or 
unhappy” (OC I.124/LO 50). 

According to Malebranche, our access to ideas is mediated by God. Indeed, 
human minds cannot even be said to have ideas. Rather, we see ideas in God. 
According to Malebranche, ideas represent objects; we see things by ideas, and 
we do not see things in themselves. 28 When we see the sun, for example, we do not 
see it directly. Rather, we see an idea of the sun. The immediate object of the mind 
when we perceive the sun is an idea of the sun (OC 1.413-414/LO 217). Ideas 
allow us to know something about things that exist outside the mind. 29 Because 
Malebranche holds that ideas exist in God, not in our minds, he thinks that ideas 
are revealed to us. This is a strange theory of ideas. Why does Malebranche hold 
it? The main reason seems to be his opposition to a position he associates with 
Antoine Amauld, namely, that a human mind can be light unto itself, dependent 
on no thing or mind other than itself. For the mind to be a light unto itself, to be, 
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in any sense, the source of its own ideas would be for the mind to be independent. 
Malebranche cannot countenance such a position for, following Augustine, he 
holds that you must not say “that you are a light unto yourself’ because “only God 
is a light unto Himself’ (OC I.434/LO 229). 30 Because the mind cannot be a light 
unto itself, it depends on something outside itself for its knowledge. On his view 
then, our knowledge of the world is by revelation, by which we see ideas that exist 
not in ourselves, but in God. This position thus serves to further demonstrate our 
complete dependence on God. It illustrates God’s role as our light, and rules out 
that we might be lights unto ourselves. 31 

Malebranche’s doctrine of the vision of all things in God was not well received 
among his contemporaries. John Locke’s posthumously published An Examina¬ 
tion ofP. Malebranche’s Opinion of Seeing All Things in God (written in 1693, 
published in 1706; hereafter Examination) is typical of this reaction; he portrays 
Malebranche’s argument as an “argumentum ad ignorantium.” 32 Dissatisfaction 
with Malebranche’s doctrine remains to this day. One worry has to do with the 
relationship between sensible and pure perceptions. Recall that the difference 
between sensible perceptions and pure perceptions is that the former modify the 
soul sensibly , while the latter modify the soul based on the laws of the union of 
the mind to God or of the mind to the body. How, though, in a concrete instance, 
do these two kinds of perception come together in our experience? Andrew Pyle 
explains the position well: 

When I see a body like the sun, my perception consists of idee pure (a 
circular figure) and sentiment (yellow). God causes the sentiment in my 
soul but doesn’t share it; God discloses the idee pure which is ‘in’ Him 
as its archetype. What I see is the idea (the circle), but I find myself 
spontaneously ‘projecting’ the yellow (which is just a sensation) onto the 
object. I therefore see the object yellow-ly, as it were. 

(Pyle 2003: 57) 

Even if we accept an adverbial account of sensation, we are left with the ques¬ 
tion of how our experience combines a clear idea perceived in God and a confused, 
sensory element conjoined with the clear idea. 33 What is the relationship between 
the sensorial and intellectual components of perception? One way to resolve the 
worry is suggested by Tad Schmaltz: distinguish between a pure perception inso¬ 
far as it is considered as a “mere modification” on the one hand, and insofar “as 
[it is] related to the object present to it,” on the other (Schmaltz 1996: 102-103). 
A pure perception considered as mere modification is confused and obscure. But 
a pure perception considered as related to the object present to it - namely an 
idea in God - provides an objective view of the truth. Finding little textual sup¬ 
port for this solution, Nicholas Jolley suggests another way of approaching the 
problem. He proposes that all modifications of the mind are confused and obscure 
and that when Malebranche insists upon this fact, he does so “in abstraction” from 
considerations about how God reveals ideas to us (Jolley 2000: 35). In the case 
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of revelation, Jolley suggests, the intrinsic features of a perception are altered, 
rendering them more clear and distinct. 

However successful any of these interpretations is in addressing the worry, a 
related problem lurks deeper beneath the surface. No matter how we understand 
the relationship between pure intellection and sensory experience, occasionalism 
dictates that both ideas and sensory content originate causally in God. Locke pre¬ 
sents the worry: 

If by “sentiment,” which is the word he uses in French, he means the 
act of sensation, or the operation of the soul in perceiving: and by “pure 
idea,” the immediate object of that perception, which is the definition of 
ideas he gives here [ Recherche ] in the first chapter; there is some foun¬ 
dation for it, taking ideas for real beings or substances. But, taken thus, 

I cannot see how it can be avoided, but that we must be said to smell a 
rose in God, as well as to see a rose in God; and the scent of the rose that 
we smell, as well as the colour and figure of the rose that we see, must 
be in God; which seems not to be his sense here, and does not well agree 
with what he says concerning the ideas we see in God, which I shall con¬ 
sider in its due place. If by “sentiment” here he means something that is 
neither the act of perception nor the idea perceived, I confess I know not 
what it is, nor have any conception at all of it. 

(Examination , sect. 38) 

Locke wonders how Malebranche can hold that we see the idea of a violet, of 
wormwood, of ice, etc., in God, while we do not smell, taste, or feel in God. Locke 
was not alone in having this worry. Amauld and Pierre-Sylvain Regis also worried 
that if God contains the visible, God may also contain the olfactory, the tactile, 
or temperature. 34 As Jolley points out, Malebranche could avoid these worries 
by holding that while both sensory and intellectual contents originate causally in 
God, sensations themselves occur only as a result of psycho-physical laws in a 
way that is not “correlated with my vision in God in the way that is characteristic 
of sense-perception” (Jolley 1990: 111). 

However, Malebranche did not take this route. Rather, he addressed the worry 
by appealing to what he calls ‘intelligible extension.’ In the tenth Elucidation of 
Recherche , Malebranche claims that God “contains bodies in Him in an intelligi¬ 
ble way” (OC III.148/LO 624). And in his Meditations chretiennes et metaphy¬ 
siques, he elaborates on the notion of intelligible extension: 

Intelligible extension is eternal, immense, necessary. It is the immensity 
of the divine being, as infinitely participable by corporeal creatures, as 
representative of an immense matter, it is, in a word, the intelligible idea 
of an infinity of possible worlds. It is what the soul contemplates when 
you think of infinity. It is by this extension that you know the visible 
world: For, the world that God created is invisible in itself. Matter cannot 
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act on the soul, nor can it represent itself to the soul. Matter is intelligible 
only by its idea that is intelligible extension. 

(OC X.99) 

According to Malebranche, spiritual things can act only on other spiritual 
things. Hence, when we perceive something extended, it must be because we have 
been acted on by something spiritual but which contains the content of the idea 
of extension. This is what Malebranche means by ‘intelligible extension.’ But 
Locke’s worry - shared by Amauld - remains. How does intelligible extension get 
instantiated in concrete, particular, finite objects? In other words, how is the idea 
of extension instantiated in, for instance, a particular marble column? Amauld 
concludes that Malebranche’s position leads to the “manifest paralogism” that 
particular things - like “gnats, fleas, and toads” - are in God in the same way 
as the idea of extension. 35 This would lead to the unhappy position that God is 
extended. 

While Malebranche would reject this paralogism, it is not clear that he avoids 
it successfully. On the one hand, Malebranche insists that intelligible extension is 
merely intelligible; that is, it is ideal and so not spatially extended. When writing 
this way, Malebranche suggests that sensations project secondary qualities onto 
intelligible ideas. For example, in his Conversations chretiennes, he writes that 
we must remember that “colors are not painted [repandues] on objects, and that 
they are nothing but sensations [sentiments], perceptions, or modifications of the 
soul.” On the other hand, and in this case in the very next sentence, he also sug¬ 
gests that intelligible extension has parts: “it is evident that to see bodies is noth¬ 
ing more than to be modified by different sensations of color by different parts of 
the intelligible extension” (OC IV.75). It difficult to understand how intelligible 
extension could be ideal and non-extended yet be composed of parts. The heart of 
the worry is expressed by Pyle: Malebranche needs intelligible extension to play 
“two distinct and incompatible roles” in his system. The first role is nothing more 
than the logical concept of extension. The second is the “role akin to the Kantian 
notion of space as the pure form of outer intuition, i.e. as an a priori particular and 
not a concept at all” (Pyle 2003: 66). Malebranche cannot retain both roles for 
intelligible extension. 

Another worry arises from the vexing notion of intelligible extension: Male¬ 
branche’s defense of the notion makes him a potential target for the dangerous 
label of “Spinozist,” as his correspondence with Dortous de Mairan, his erstwhile 
student, illustrates. 36 In the correspondence, De Mairan asks Malebranche to 
explain the difference between his view and Spinoza’s. Malebranche resists the 
very suggestion that his view shares anything with the heretic Spinoza. But De 
Mairan is not wrong to demand such an explanation. Intelligible extension, as 
described by Malebranche, does seem remarkably close to Spinoza’s view that 
there is only one unique substance, of which particular things are mere modes of 
one principle attribute. What De Mairan needs to adequately distinguish Male¬ 
branche’s view from Spinoza’s is a concrete explanation of how the relationship 
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between particular things and intelligible extension differs from Spinoza’s onto¬ 
logical position. De Mairan writes: 

The idea of all bodies contains that of intelligible extension, as constitut¬ 
ing its essence or without which it can neither exist nor be conceived. 

So, all bodies are a modification of intelligible extension, or intelligible 
extension is the subject, the essence or the substance of all bodies. So, if 
intelligible extension is in God, all bodies are modifications of the divine 
essence, or the divine essence is the substance of all bodies. 37 

(OC XIX.878-879) 


Malebranche responds: 

When I think of extension with my eyes closed, the idea of extension rep¬ 
resents it to me as immense and everything the same, because it affects my 
mind everywhere with a pure perception, so light that it seems to me that it 
is nothing and does not represent anything real. I call this intelligible exten¬ 
sion because this idea does not affect me by sensation. But as soon as I open 
my eyes, I say that it is this same idea, and not a different one, by which 
I am affected with sensible perceptions, that we call colors, red, green, blue: 
so this same idea becomes sensible from the intelligible [state it was in] 
before, that is, it affects me with sensible perceptions. For, the same idea 
can by its efficacy (for all that is in God is efficacious) can, I say, affect the 
soul with different perceptions; and this by each ideal part, I say ideal for 
intelligible extension is not locally extended, and has no extended parts. 38 

(OC XIX. 8 84) 

Yet how is Malebranche’s position different from Spinoza’s? Malebranche appears 
to hold that there is but one extension - the intelligible one - which is considered 
under the aspect of sensation in cases where God deems it appropriate. The sole 
difference seems to be that Malebranche affirms the existence of material exten¬ 
sion as well - and does so on faith alone. 39 

7. The function of the mind as united to God: 

the life of the mind 

In Malebranche’s system, the mind is stretched between two incompatible poles: the 
life of sensation and passion through its union to the body, and the life of contempla¬ 
tion and knowledge through its union to God. To approach the latter pole and dis¬ 
tance ourselves from the former, we must leam as much as possible about ourselves: 

Man’s life consists only in the circulation of the blood, and in another 
circulation of his thoughts and desires. And it seems we can hardly use 
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our time better than in seeking the causes of these changes that happen to 
us, thereby learning to know ourselves. 

(OC I.195/LO 90) 

And, indeed, Malebranche’s system orients us towards the goal of knowing 
ourselves. His philosophy of mind is dedicated to providing us with the neces¬ 
sary tools for self-knowledge. Among the topics examined are what we can and 
cannot know about the nature of our mind and its powers; the way the senses are 
affected by stimuli and how we can resist freely judging that their effects reveal 
truth; how the passions work against our better judgment by justifying them¬ 
selves in order to continue the pleasing effect of a passionate experience; how 
ideas are revealed to us, and how they are annexed by sensory content. This study 
is a contribution to the science of man, which, as Malebranche notes, “is the most 
worthy” of all the human sciences (OC I.20/LO xxxix). It is the most worthy 
because once we are aware of the ways we go wrong, we may begin the work of 
avoiding error. This science allows us to “have some accuracy and penetration 
of the mind” (OC II.27/LO 291). But, like all the elements of his view we have 
discussed here, the ultimate aim of the science of man targets God, for it reminds 
us of our dependence: 

This science makes us perfectly aware of our dependence on Him [God] 
in all things, even in our most ordinary actions; it makes manifest to us 
the corruption of our nature; it disposes us to have recourse to Him who 
alone can cure us, to attach ourselves to Him, to mistrust ourselves and to 
look beyond ourselves; It thus disposes the mind in several quite proper 
ways to submit to the grace of the Gospel. 

(OC II.28/LO 292) 

Knowing the mechanical natures of our minds and bodies is necessary for 
knowing ourselves and, importantly, how we fall into error. Such knowledge, 
Malebranche claims, brings us closer to God by revealing the weakness of our 
nature. Seeking to avoid error is the only way we may hope for genuine happi¬ 
ness. And happiness, in turn, is realized only when we are as much like God as 
possible. 40 While we cannot attain the impeccability characteristic of God in this 
life, we can approach it once we are armed with as much knowledge as possible 
about the multitude of ways we err. With this knowledge in hand, we are best 
equipped to search after the true and the good by adhering strictly to the two rules 
for the direction of the mind: we must never accept any thing as true, and never 
love any thing as good except when such refusals give rise to pain and remorse. 
The mechanical nature of this procedure, where pain is excited in the event of a 
refusal of something just in case it is the good or the true, serves to underscore the 
use to which Malebranche put the mechanical philosophy of his time. That it is an 
affective response that signals our mistake when we attempt to refuse something 
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that is the true or the good, serves as a reminder of the providential role of sensory 
and passionate experience on Malebranche’s system. 

Notes 

1 See Principles of Philosophy, Part 1, sects. 32-42 (CSM 1.204-206/AT IX.39-43). 

2 This example is paraphrased from Recherche, OC I.48/LO 5. 

3 These elements of Malebranche’s view are further elaborated in Elucidations I and 

* * W 

II of Recherche. (The Elucidations [ Eclaircissements ] were appended to Recherche 
in 1678, four years after the initial publication of Recherche books I—III [1674], 
and three years after Recherche books IV-VI [1675].) This line of thought is also 
present in some of Arnauld’s late writings. See, for instance, his Ecrit du pouvoir 
physique (OA 10), written in response to Nicole. For discussion, see Stencil and 
Walsh (2016a). 

4 See, for example. Conversations chretiennes, Conversation II, OC IV.39-41; Traite de 
la nature et de la grace, OC V. 124-125 [Traite], 

5 For more on freedom as a negative power in Malebranche, see Walsh and Lennon 

( 2012 ). 

6 Entretiens sur la metaphysique et sur la religion, OC XII.289 [Entretiens]; Le traite de 
morale, OC XI.60 [Morale]; Traite, OC V.102. 

7 Meditations chretiennes et metaphysiques, OC X.30, 67, 140, 148, 168 [Meditations]; 
Morale, OC XI.60. See also Gueroult (1959), 162. 

8 See also Recherche, Elucidation XV, OC III.208-209/LO 660; Conversations chreti¬ 
ennes, OC IV.48; Entretiens, OC XII. 156. 

9 See also Recherche, Elucidation I, OC III.26/LO 551. For detailed discussion see 
Steven Nadler (2000); Pellegrin (2006), 47 and following; Lee (2008); Pyle (2003), 
96-131; Adams (2013), 67-77. 

10 Nadler, following Gouhier, suggests that Malebranche seems to hold that causal power 
by its nature is exclusively divine, entailing that Malebranche’s refusal to accord 
causal power to finite things is a consequence of this other metaphysical commitment. 
See Nadler (2000), 129. 

11 See Reflexions sur la premotion physique, OC XVI.37. 

12 Malebranche’s view of how, when, and why divine general and particular volitions 
occur is complicated. It is clear, however, that he takes creation to be the product 
of a particular volition of God. Once finite things are created, God wills, by general 
volitions, the ways in which these things will interact in their role as secondary or 
occasional causes. See Recherche, Elucidation XVII, OC III.339/LO 472; Entretiens, 
OC XII.246-247; Meditations, Meditation VII, OC X.71. 

13 The entirety of book II of Recherche may be read as an explanation for how to avoid 
developing such habits. 

14 See Kremer (2000), 214; Church (1931), 114; Pyle (2003), 237; Dreyfus (1958), 386- 
387; Pessin (2000); McCracken (1983), 109; Greenberg (2008). 

15 I have argued elsewhere that it might get Malebranche further than most commentators 
think. See Walsh and Lennon (2012); Walsh (2015). 

16 For Descartes’s assertion of this point, see CSM I.198/AT 8a.349. See LoLordo (2005), 
388-390 for an overview of Descartes’s discussion. 

17 That Malebranche says that God could not and not just would not is worth underlin¬ 
ing here. Later in Recherche, Malebranche notes that if the universe were nothing but 
a block of extended, motionless matter, God’s power would be manifest but not his 
wisdom. For his wisdom to be manifest, “the vicissitude of things we see in it [the 
universe]’’ is needed. Presumably, this point can be extended to minds - minds without 
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volitions would be undifferentiated, and thus no “vicissitudes” of spiritual substance 
would be available to showcase God’s wisdom (OC I.482/LO 256). The suggestion 
seems to be that given that kind of being he is, God could not create something that did 
not showcase both his wisdom and his power (OC II. 1/LO 265). 

18 These are described at OC I.448/LO 236. 

19 Malebranche does not spend much time on this way of knowing, stating only that we 
know other minds by conjecture. 

20 Some commentators take Malebranche’s critique of Descartes on this point to be pow¬ 
erful, like Jolley (1990; 2000); McCracken (1983); Schmaltz (1996). Others think the 
critique fails, like Nolan and Whipple (2005) and LoLordo (2005). Many commenta¬ 
tors have noted that Hume’s defense of constant conjunction bears resemblance to 
Malebranche’s argument. 

21 See Lennon’s “Introduction” to Recherche, LO viii. 

22 Consistent with the Christian tradition, Malebranche sees the purposeful destruction of 
the body in order to reunite with God as sinful. See Morale, OC XI.272. 

23 For more on Malebranche’s complex discussion of God’s action by general laws, see 
Walsh and Stencil (2016b). 

24 On this point, Malebranche is aligned with some thinkers, like Locke and Hume, 
against whom he is diametrically opposed on other points. 

25 For Malebranche, objects are not intrinsically good or bad. They acquire this status 
only relative to our use of them. Similarly, the passions that are occasioned by such 
objects are neither good nor bad intrinsically. (This is also Descartes’s view [CSM 
I.403/AT 485-486].) Their relative goodness or badness is only a result of our judg¬ 
ments of them. 

26 For discussion, see Greenberg (2010). 

27 This claim was taken up by Scottish Enlightenment thinkers like Hutcheson (2008), 
110, and Smith (1980), 48. 

28 Arnauld does not think that everyone agrees on this point. See Schmaltz (2000), 
68-71. 

29 Malebranche affirms the existence of the external world. However, he does not provide 
an argument for this assertion, but rather states that faith tells us that the external world 
exists. See Recherche, Elucidation VI, OC III.64/LO 574. 

30 Malebranche cites Sermon 8 of Augustine’s De verbis Domini in the notes on OC 
I.434/LO 229 (Die quia tu tibi lumen non es). 

31 See Recherche, OC I.439/LO 231. For discussion of how Malebranche’s theory of ideas 
situates him in relation to his two most important intellectual influences, Descartes and 
Augustine, see Alquie (1974), 185-199, and Gouhier (1948), 144-149. 

32 See Locke’s An Examination of R Malebranche’s Opinion of Seeing All Things in 
God, section 2. There is some disagreement about the target of this text. In my view, 
Charlotte Johnston’s argument that the true target is actually John Norris, the so-called 
English Malebranche, and not Malebranche himself, is definitive. See Johnston (1958). 

33 For more on the adverbial account, see Nadler (1992), 64 (cited in Pyle [2003], 266, n. 
31). For discussion, see Jolley (2000), 37-41. 

34 For more on Amauld’s argument with Malebranche’s theory of ideas, see Moreau 
(1999). For Regis, see Schmaltz (1996). 

35 Arnauld, Des vraies et des fausses idees, chapter XIV, cited by Malebranche, Reponse 
au livre de Mr Arnauld Des vraies <£ des fausses idees, OC VI/VII.61. 

36 For more on De Mairan, see the introduction to the 1947 edition of Mairan’s corre¬ 
spondence with Malebranche by J. Moreau. 

37 Malebranche, Correspondance, D. de Mairan to Malebranche, 6 May 1714, OC 
XIX. 878-879. 
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38 Malebranche, Correspondance Malebranche to D. de Mairan, 6 May 1714, OC 
XIX. 884. 

39 See Recherche, Elucidation VI, OC III.64/LO 574. 

40 See Recherche, OC I.353/LO 180. 
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CAVENDISH AND CONWAY ON 
THE INDIVIDUAL HUMAN MIND 


Karen Detlefsen 


1. Introduction 

What, for Margaret Cavendish and for Anne Conway, is a human mind? Another 
way of putting the question is: what makes a mind distinctively human, as opposed 
to any other kind of mind, for these two philosophers? These are crucial and chal¬ 
lenging questions for Cavendish and Conway. Both are monists - they believe that 
there is one type of substance in the created world, such that individual creatures 
are all made up out of the same essential stuff; there is no ontological marker 
that makes a human different from any other created being. But the challenge 
posed by demarcating the human mind runs even deeper for Cavendish and Con¬ 
way. According to Cavendish, all created substance is essentially rational (among 
other features), and so rocks, horses and humans alike are composed of matter 
that includes rationality. Yet for many in the seventeenth century - and before and 
after - a rational mind is the defining mark of the human. Ascribing rationality to 
everything threatens to erase the distinction between humans and other creatures. 
And according to Conway, all created substance is essentially thinking and wise, 
and so rocks, horses, and humans alike are composed of a substance that thinks. 
Depending upon how Conway conceives of thinking, this may pose a threat to 
the unique status of humans similar to the threat posed by Cavendish’s system. In 
addition, Conway’s individuals are eternal, such that one and the same individual 
may be a human at one point and a horse at another time, further complicating 
the effort to individuate humans from the rest of creation. This chapter elucidates 
what a human mind is for each of these two philosophers. I begin, however, by 
examining their shared commitment to the position that all created substance has 
what we might otherwise think of as distinctively human cognitive capacities. 

2. Cavendish: basic ontology and natural minds 1 

There are four central features of Cavendish’s mature account of the natural 
world: materialism, plenism, a non-mechanical account of change, and the posi¬ 
tion that motion must inhere in matter . 2 Cavendish is a materialist. She rejects the 
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possibility of, for example, immaterial souls (PL 111), 3 because reason tells us 
that the immaterial is not real and therefore cannot be substantial (PL 239; OEP 
137; GNP If and 237f). Substance, therefore, must be material. She is a plen- 
ist both because she rejects the possibility of a vacuum, which she takes to be 
incomprehensible and naturally impossible (PL 7, 452), and because she asserts 
the unending divisibility of matter such that indivisible atoms do not exist (OEP 
125 and 263; GNP 239). Since empty space cannot exist anywhere, the plenum 
of matter must be spatially infinite (OEP 130f). Cavendish rejects mechanical 
accounts of change because such accounts depend on the transfer of motion from 
one body to another. But motion, as a mode, cannot transfer from body to body 
but must rather always adhere in material substance (PL 97f). And so, in order 
to explain the brute phenomenon of bodies in motion and collision, Cavendish 
attributes to (at least some) matter the capacity for self-motion (GNP 2f; the fourth 
feature noted above). 

According to Cavendish, the single type of matter that fills all of nature has three 
aspects: it is inanimate, animate sensitive and animate rational (e.g. OEP 23f). 
Inanimate matter is the least agile, fine and pure, and serves as the limit on the 
activity of the other aspects of matter. Both forms of animate matter (animate sen¬ 
sitive and animate rational) are responsible for all motion (and therefore change) 
that being undergoes, but rational animate matter, as the most agile, fine and pure, 
functions as the primary planner or regulator of actions performed on the dense, 
inanimate matter by sensitive, animate matter. Rational animate matter is therefore 
less occupied with the task of moving inanimate matter (GNP 3ff). Animate matter 
(both sensitive and rational) is also “perceptive” (OEP 156; GNP If). Both forms 
of perception - sensitive and rational - vary enormously from creature to creature 
depending on the material construction and organization of their parts. In the case 
of some living beings, including humans, for example, sensitive perception is the 
perception of bodies outside themselves via self-motion of the five external sense 
organs (e. g. OEP 29, 142), while perception of rational animate matter includes 
the representation of an external body’s interior nature (OEP 47). 4 

How can Cavendish claim both that matter is self-moving and that some mat¬ 
ter is inanimate (not self-moving)? She acknowledges this puzzle and offers a 
solution: 

[When I say that] none of nature’s parts can be called inanimate, or soul¬ 
less, I [Cavendish] do not mean the constitutive parts of nature, which 
are, as it were, the ingredients whereof nature consists, and is made up 
of; whereof there is an inanimate part or degree of matter, as well as ani¬ 
mate; but I mean the parts or effects of this composed body of nature, of 
which I say, that none can be called inanimate. 

(OEP 16) 

Composed bodies cannot be inanimate because all aspects of matter are “insepa¬ 
rably commixt,” such that no portion of material nature, regardless of how small 
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it is, lacks any of the three aspects. 5 Nature is thoroughly self-moving because 
each part of nature is either intrinsically motive, or carried along by matter that 
is intrinsically motive. And in addition to being ubiquitously animate, nature is 
thoroughly sensitive and rational. It is here that the difficulty of defining the dis¬ 
tinctively human arises. 

Cavendish claims that all parts of the natural world are perceptive, having both 
sense and reason. 6 Her position on perceptive matter is embedded in and justi¬ 
fied by her other central metaphysical commitments, in particular, her theory of 
occasional cause, which is itself closely linked to her non-mechanical account of 
change. According to Cavendish, many changes in the natural world come about 
as a result of occasional causal interaction (as opposed to the narrower sense of 
occasionalism according to which God mediates between cause and effect). 7 Her 
commitment to occasional causation arises from her criticisms of the theory that 
bodies interact by transfer of motion. Motion can transfer from body to body, but 
only if it transfers together with the matter with which it is necessarily associated. 
But if this were to occur, a hand throwing a ball, for example, would lose a piece 
of itself in the action of throwing. But our experience of such causal interactions 
clearly shows that this does not happen (PL 445; cf. PL 77f; OEP 200). 8 

According to Cavendish’s theory of occasional causation, for every natural 
effect there is an occasional cause - a body eliciting the effect in another body - 
and there is a principal cause - the affected body itself bringing forth from within 
itself the appropriate effect. Occasional and principal causes have a significant 
degree of independence from one another; the occasional cause triggers some¬ 
thing in the principal cause by which the principal cause acts. Moreover, Cav¬ 
endish does not appeal to God as a mediator between occasional and principal 
causes. How, then, do bodies - as principal causes - bring about the appropriate 
effects when triggered to do so by occasional cause? How can Cavendish explain 
nature’s order or lawfulness? One possibility is to hold that every body has per¬ 
ceptive qualities. The causal efficacy among natural bodies is a matter of bodies 
sensing other bodies, knowing how to react to other bodies and rationally suggest¬ 
ing to other bodies how to act. Just as I (occasional cause) can ask you (principal 
cause) to raise your hand (effect), so too can more basic causal interactions follow 
the same model if everything in the world that interacts is sensing and rational. 
This is why Cavendish attributes mental qualities to all of nature. 9 

But what are these natural individuals that have a significant degree of inde¬ 
pendence from one another in occasional causal interactions? In so far as their 
constitutive material natures are concerned, all individuals are the same. They 
all have the same nature: they are the three kinds of matter thoroughly blended 
together. But how can this matter - this plenum without empty space by which 
portions could be separated - how can it be individuated in such a way as to sup¬ 
port independent individuals? There are two possible complementary answers in 
Cavendish’s works. 

First, conceived of purely physically, an individual is a figured portion of mat¬ 
ter within the one whole that is nature, a figure that more or less maintains itself 
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through motions - especially sympathy among parts - which motions lend it 
stability (e.g. PPO 75f; OEP 130-131 and 166; GNP 32, 51 and 75). So while 
all individuals are made up of the same sort of matter, there is nonetheless a 
tremendous variety among individuals depending upon the structures of their 
various stable figures. However, because these stable figures belong to a single 
body that is all of nature and that is in constant, destabilizing motion, they can¬ 
not endure forever and so disintegrate, only to re-organize with other matter into 
other stable figures thereby making other creatures (e.g. PPO 17). As this first 
answer implies, an individual is a being that endures for some period of time, 
but not forever. 10 

Second, conceived of psychologically, the individual stable figure, as a unity 
of matter, achieves a certain type of rationality and ability to sense. So long as it 
retains its figure, the individual retains its reason and sense, and thus its individu¬ 
ality. According to this conception of the individual, it is a center of unified sense 
and reason, and therefore a center of phenomenological self-awareness (e.g. GNP 
19ff). u As an individual, each of us knows what it feels like to have our own indi¬ 
vidual awareness, but the ubiquity of sense and reason throughout nature, and the 
variety of forms of sense and reason due to the variety of material figures, means 
that all individuals have a form of individual awareness appropriate to the kind 
of thing it is (e.g. PPO 16, 52-53 and 114; PL 113-114 and 518; GNP 81-82 and 
163-165). A natural individual, then, is a physically stable figure with a specific 
kind of sense and reason, which gives rise to self-awareness as an individual. 

We can see in this discussion of the nature of the individual, the beginning of 
a solution to the problem of what makes a mind a human mind, for if the human 
kind is closely linked to a specific bodily structure, together with a specific kind of 
sense and reason that emerges from that structure, then we have made a significant 
progress with the problem at hand. And indeed, this is a crucial part of Caven¬ 
dish’s account of the human mind. But it is only a part. Before turning to a fuller 
account of Cavendish’s theory, let us examine Conway’s ontology of the natural 
world in order to see why she, too, attributes mind-like features to all of nature. 

3. Conway: basic ontology and natural minds 

In the final chapters of her Principles, Conway notes the ways in which her phi¬ 
losophy avoids the pitfalls in the theories of her near contemporaries, specifically 
Hobbes, Descartes and Spinoza. In Hobbes and Descartes, Conway finds concep¬ 
tions of matter that are unacceptable. Against Descartes, Conway writes: 

Cartesian philosophy claims that body is merely dead mass, which not 
only lacks life and perception of any kind but is also utterly incapable of 
either for all eternity. This great error must be imputed to all those who 
say that body and spirit are contrary things and unable to change into one 
another, thereby denying bodies all life and perception. 

(P IX, §2) 
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And, according to Conway, Hobbes’ conception of matter is just as problematic. 
Conway’s primary concern with is that (in her view) “Hobbes claims that God is 
material and corporeal, indeed, that he is nothing but matter and body. Thus he 
confounds God and creatures in their essences and denies that there is an essential 
difference between them” (P IX, §3). Spinoza is guilty of the same conflation 
of God and creature, according to Conway (P IX, §3), even if his theory of the 
essence of substance is more plausible. One way to understand Conway’s system 
is to see it as a rejection of the conception of matter she finds in Descartes and 
Hobbes, and a rejection of the collapse of God and nature she finds in Hobbes 
and Spinoza. 

Conway presents a number of arguments against Cartesian and Hobbesian the¬ 
ories of matter and replaces them with what some might call a vitalist ontology. 12 
One of these arguments is especially interesting. According to this argument, God 
creates by emanation. His nature “overflows,” so to speak, into the natural world. 
By such emanation, the natural world comes to exist. Precisely because the ema¬ 
nation model of creation requires a literal expression of God’s essence, creation 
includes only those elements that reflect something of God’s nature. 13 As Conway 
writes: 

[SJince God is infinitely good and communicates his goodness to crea¬ 
tures in infinite ways, so that there is no creature which does not receive 
something of his goodness ... and since the goodness of God is a living 
goodness, which possesses life, knowledge, love, and power, which he 
communicates to his creatures, how can any dead thing proceed from 
him or be created by him, such as mere body or matter, according to 
the hypothesis of those who affirm that matter cannot be changed into 
any degree of life or perception? . . . Since dead matter does not share 
any of the communicable attributes of God, one must conclude that 
dead matter is completely non-Being, a vain fiction, and Chimera, an 
impossible thing. 

(P VII, §2) 

If we assume, with Conway, that God cannot create something that includes 
absolutely nothing of his own essence - or something that is indeed contrary to his 
own essence - and if we define matter in the deprived sense she finds in Descartes 
and Hobbes, either we must depict God as somehow deprived, or we must hold 
that there is something in the natural world that God did not create. Both options 
are impious, and the latter is impossible on Conway’s model of creation. This 
argument by emanation against dead matter is also the source of Conway’s view 
that all matter has some sort of knowledge, which overflows from God into the 
world. 

While Conway espouses a monist ontology, it is not dualism per se that Con¬ 
way rejects. Rather, she rejects the material commitment in dualism, at least as 
Descartes and Hobbes conceive of matter. Conway rejects dualism because of her 
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more basic rejection of Cartesian matter as dead and inert rather than alive, good, 
knowing, wise, loving and powerful. Thus we arrive at Conway’s own theory of 
substance. 14 There is only one type of substance in the created world. 15 But in 
rejecting Cartesian materialism, Conway does not just collapse her ontology into 
pure idealism. Rather, the one type of created substance is extended (like Carte¬ 
sian matter, and unlike Cartesian souls) and penetrable (like spirit, but unlike Car¬ 
tesian matter); it is also alive and always has some degree of knowledge, because 
it is created by God’s emanation, and therefore has something of his nature. 

What we experience as body (as opposed to our experience of our own minds) 
is this single sort of created substance in a particularly dense state: ‘body’ is con¬ 
densed ‘spirit’. 16 And what we conceive of as the soul is just this same single 
sort of created substance in a particularly rarified state: ‘soul’ is subtle ‘body’. 
“There are many degrees of this so that any thing can approach or recede more 
or less from the condition of a body or spirit” (P VII, §1). Body and spirit are 
not ontologically distinct categories; ‘body’ and ‘spirit’ are ways of talking about 
condensed and rarified portions of one type of substance. Nothing can sink to 
utter corporeality, since this would require that the life that partly defines nature’s 
substance should be extinguished. Passive matter - matter without some degree of 
the divine, of life and of activity - is impossible (P VII, §1). 

Conway’s conception of created substance does not prima facie separate her 
system from the system of Spinoza, as much as she might wish. For God’s crea¬ 
tion by emanation - which results in the eternal existence of the created world 
(P II, §1) - may allow for a Spinozistic equation of God with creation. To avoid 
this, Conway further refines her conception of created substance, and in doing so, 
she contrasts it with the two other kinds of essences in her metaphysical system. 
According to Conway, there are only three real species or types of things (P VI, 
§4-5). The first two species each have one member: God and Christ. The third 
species has multiple, indeed infinite, members; this is the class of all creatures. 
God is defined in part by his essential immutability and atemporality (he is also, as 
is evident from the preceding discussion, defined by his essential life, knowledge, 
love and power; P I, §1-4). Christ is mutable and temporal, but can change only 
for the better, and this captures part of his essence (P V, §5). Members of the third 
species, according to Conway, are also mutable and temporal, but unlike Christ, 
creatures can change for the worse, as well as for the better (P VI, §1-3,9). 

While the created world, therefore, has some mark of God, it is infinitely 
removed from God because of its mutability and temporality. Conway holds that 
Christ (or the Adam Kadmon of the Kabbalah) acts as an intermediary between 
the immutable and the mutable, the atemporal and the temporal, the creator and 
created. 17 1 shall not address here the nature or success of Conway’s attempt to 
both maintain and mediate an infinite gap between God and natural creatures, 
but the gap must remain infinite: creation must never reach the state of God, 
despite the fact that creation comes from and reflects God. This gap is necessary 
in order to avoid the pantheistic threat which arises due to Conway’s theory of 
creation by emanation. Conway believes that her system is the one to steer that 
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course between materialism in which nature is dead, and pantheism in which 
nature is God. 

Recall that the third species has multiple, indeed infinite, members; this is the 
class of all creatures. According to Conway, what we call species (e.g. rocks, 
horses, humans) are mere epistemological, or linguistic categories. There are really 
only three species: God, Christ, and creatures. “Species are nothing but individual 
entities subsumed under one general and common idea of the mind or one general 
term, as, for instance, man is a species including all individual men” (P VI, §3). 
There is no specific difference between a rock, a horse, or a human. All three are 
made of the same sort of substance, characterized essentially by thinking, love, and 
life, and all are distinct from God and Christ in that they can change for the worse. 

Individuals in this third species differ, as Conway puts it, modally but not 
essentially (P VII, §1). This modal difference is ontologically similar to the differ¬ 
ence between so-called body and so-called spirit. Ontologically, Conway allows 
us to categorize creatures into what we think of as ‘species’ according to the rarity 
or density of their constitutive substance (P VIII, §5-6). Depending on the degree 
of perfection of the substance, the active spiritual nature of the substance fashions 
a body with an appropriate shape and structure. Thus a human body is shaped by 
the higher nature of the substance of which it is made. Should a human behave 
badly during her time as a human, that matter becomes degraded and will shape a 
lesser form of body in the next stage of its existence (P VI, §7). 

What we think of as species are the result of degrees of moral perfection, and thus 
the rarefaction of a parcel of substance that is shaped into a specific kind of body that 
reflects the degree of perfection of that parcel of substance. This allows individual 
creatures to transform from one so-called species into another. A horse can become 
a human - or for that matter, a stone or a plastic cup - because such changes are 
merely in mode of being. They are not essential changes in type of being. Further¬ 
more, such transformations are self-actualized: they are the result of the essentially 
self-motivated activity of created substance. So what we think of as species are char¬ 
acterized by the following two features: First, there is no ground-floor ontological 
marker separating species from one another. Every individual of any given so-called 
species is composed of the same kind of substance as any other individual. It is this 
feature of beings in the natural world that allows for single individuals to trans¬ 
form from one so-called species to another; these changes are not substantial, but 
merely modal. Second, so-called species are categorized by us as species according 
to the physical structures of created individuals, which nevertheless share a com¬ 
mon underlying ontology. 18 The lack of a foundational ontological difference among 
natural individuals is the source of the question driving this paper: if all individuals 
are ultimately made up out of the same substance, then what demarcates the human 
kind. In particular, what demarcates a human kind of mind? That what we think of 
as species may be categorized by us according to specific structures of the one kind 
of created substance points to the beginning of a solution to this question. 

Two problems present themselves at this juncture when we consider the ques¬ 
tion of what makes a mind distinctively human. The first problem arises from 
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Conway’s doctrine of creation by emanation. According to this doctrine, creation 
cannot include anything that is not of God’s nature. Given this, one might wonder 
how anything of material (even defined as Conway defines it) exists in the created 
world, for surely such matter is not consistent with a God who is wholly spiritual. 
This is Peter Lopston’s worry when he asks, 

[W]hy could God not have created substances that either never were 
embodied, or else that evolved into substances that were totally unem¬ 
bodied? [Conway] seems to think this impossible, but perhaps the 
answer we ought to give is that this is one question she simply didn’t 
think through as thoroughly as she did many others. 19 

One way to respond to Lopston’s concern is to notice that the notion of embodi¬ 
ment may mislead, when thinking about Conway. For, according to Conway, noth¬ 
ing is embodied: there is only increasingly ratified and condensed versions of 
the one created substance. The denser version is what we think of as body, while 
the rarified version is closer to what we think of as soul. Still, we might rephrase 
Lopston’s question more charitably, as a question about the density of substance: 
why does Conway attribute extension, which can be more and more densely 
packed, to that which emanates from God? 

Sarah Hutton and, more recently, Marcy Lascano have provided informative 
responses to this concern, and their answers are critical to understanding Con¬ 
way’s conception of the nature of a human mind. According to Hutton, part of the 
context that shapes Conway’s view includes the early Christian Church father, 
Origen, who, following the Platonic tradition, holds that sin makes the soul more 
corporeal. 20 In keeping with this tradition, Conway writes that God’s creatures “in 
their primitive and original state, were a certain species of human being desig¬ 
nated according to their virtue” (P VI, §4), and that this original creation, which 
was “one and the same substance” in inclining away from the good took on dif¬ 
ferent forms such that “all the crassness of visible bodies comes from the fall 
of spirits from their original state” (P VII, §1). It is our ability to sin that leads 
to the density of substance associated with bodies. Importantly, original creation 
contained human-like individuals, the most morally laudable form of body. The 
human being - including the human mind - is understand in terms of its moral 
goodness, a point to which I return in section 4. 

Lascano presents further reasons for why Conway admits bodies into her ontology 
(in the specific way that Conway understands body). Two of these reasons are cen¬ 
tral for our current project. One is that “body reflects the image of the [substance’s] 
principal spirit and the individual’s moral and ontological status,” and a second is 
that “body serves as the repository of thoughts, memories, and knowledge” (Las¬ 
cano 2013,330). The first of these reasons why Conway admits body into her ontol¬ 
ogy connects directly with Hutton’s point - namely, bodies are a reflection of the 
moral status of individuals, and that moral status reflects how far an individual has 
fallen from her original human-like state. The second reason provides an effective 
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transition to another problem one might confront in Conway’s philosophy, a prob¬ 
lem that connects us to the question of the status of the human mind. 

The second problem one confronts in Conway’s philosophy is how to account 
for individuals. On the face of it, there seems no clear way of individuating a 
human or a horse or a rock, given her metaphysics of substance. On that meta¬ 
physics, there is one created extended, penetrable, living substance. The worry 
is underscored by Conway’s reaction to the divisibility of extension. Rather than 
being concerned with the infinite divisibility of material substance - a feature of 
her ontology that suggests a need for a principle of individuation - Conway reacts 
to this feature of her metaphysics approvingly: 

a consideration of the infinite divisibility of everything into always 
smaller parts is not an inane or useless theory, but of the greatest use for 
understanding the causes and reasons of things and for understanding 
how all creatures from the highest to the lowest are inseparably united 
one to another by their subtler mediating parts, which come between 
them and are emanations from one creature to another, through which 
they can act upon one another at the greatest distance. 

(P III, §10) 

But the question remains: Where does one creature end and the next begin? How 
are there individuals at all? 

Conway does give us a principle of individuation, as argued by Lascano. 21 This 
principle does not rest on indivisibility of substance, nor does it rest upon well- 
structured material wholes able to maintain structural unity for some time. Rather, 
it depends upon sameness of identity under extraordinary material changes. 22 As 
Lascano shows, an individual retains its identity, according to Conway, so long 
as it retains its “principal spirit.” And perhaps due to God’s influence, it retains 
this spirit eternally. While we may think of humans as having one spirit, Conway 
holds that in fact the principal spirit of humans is composed of many spirits organ¬ 
ized under the control of “one ruling spirit” (P VII, §4). The key point, for our 
purposes, is the eternal endurance of the ruling spirit: 

Thus it happens that the soul of every human being will remain a whole 
soul for eternity and endure without end, so that it may receive proper 
rewards for its labor. The universal law of justice inscribed in everything 
requires this. This law is like a most strong and unbreakable bond keep¬ 
ing this unity. 

(P VII, §4, emphasis added) 

Here, Conway’s approach has an affinity with Locke’s supposition of thinking 
matter (Locke [1695] 1985, 538ff). According to Locke, for all we know of God’s 
power, he could have super-added thought to matter without thereby undermining 
“all the great ends of Morality and Religion” (Locke [1695] 1985, 542), because 
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we need not understand how God individuates moral beings to nonetheless know 
that God does, indeed, individuate moral beings for long-term punishment and 
reward. Similarly, we need not necessarily understand how Conway’s theory of 
substance might give rise to a metaphysical individual to know that individuals 
can retain moral identity. This is not to ignore the fact that Conway may well owe 
us a convincing metaphysical explanation for this moral individuation (unlike 
Locke, who makes very few claims about the metaphysics of substance and can 
thus remain far more agnostic about it, and about its potential powers such as 
thought, than can Conway). As interesting as this feature of Conway’s philosophy 
might be, I bracket it given present purposes. 

Recall that individuals (which endure for eternity, as this passage underscores) 
may well transform from so-called species into other so-called species, moving up 
or down a scale of being or perfection, depending upon their virtuous or vicious 
behavior. This passage highlight that creatures are individuated by their moral 
identity, which is carried by their principal spirit. The endurance of this spirit is 
required for it to receive its proper rewards. There is a matter of divine justice at 
stake. Individuals endure forever, despite their transformation from, for example, 
human to another co-called species. The upshot is that the individual is more 
ontologically fundamental than the human. 

As with Cavendish, Conway’s monism, according to which there is one type of 
substance in the created world, creates difficulties for explaining a distinctively 
human mind. If the one type of substance that exists in nature is essentially rational 
(as with Cavendish), or thinking, or wise (as with Conway), and if any individual 
that exists within nature has these features, then what makes a human individual 
with a human mind distinctively human? We have the beginning of an answer 
for both thinkers: human minds are associated with specific portions of created 
substance, structured in a specific (human) way. Nevertheless, species as we know 
them, including the human species, are not basic in Conway’s ontology. Rather, 
individuals are more basic than species, such that one and the same mind may be 
the mind of a horse at one point, and the mind of a human at another. So this com¬ 
plication in Conway’s system will need to be addressed in addition to the problems 
that arise due to her type monism, which she shares with Cavendish. We are left 
with the question: when an individual is structured such that it has the mind of a 
human, what makes that mind distinctively human? I turn to a fuller account of 
Conway’s answer to this question first before dealing with Cavendish’s answer, 
drawing on some helpful aspects of Descartes’, Spinoza’s and Hobbes’s view of 
the human mind. 


4. Conway on the human mind 

Recall that Conway holds that all created individuals have thought, and that this 
feature of her philosophy threatens to collapse the non-human and human world. 
Recall also that for Conway, being an individual is more fundamental than being 
a human : one and the same individual can be a human during some part of her 
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eternal life and other so-called species for other parts of her eternal life. In such a 
case, a human mind would be identical in an important respect, with a non-human 
mind. So what (if anything) is a human mind for Conway? 

Here we can borrow selectively from Spinoza’s theory of the human being to 
elucidate features of Conway’s theory. Recall that Spinoza holds that substance is, 
at one and same time, both bodily and mental - both extended and animated by 
thought-like principles. Conway recognizes the affinity between her thought and 
his on this point, and I suspect that Cavendish would have recognized this, too, had 
she known of his work. 23 Crucially, we must also bear in mind that Spinoza departs 
from Cavendish and Conway on the relation of God and nature: for Spinoza, God 
is immanent in nature. 24 By contrast, both Cavendish and Conway hold that God 
is separate from and transcendent to the created, natural world. Yet all three are 
monists with respect to the type of substance one finds in the natural world, and 
all three hold that this one type of substance is characterized by both bodily exten¬ 
sion and mental qualities. And Spinoza’s explicit grappling with the nature of 
the human provides some help in understanding how a distinctively human mind 
might emerge from the single type of mental-bodily stuff of the world. 

What is a human mind for Spinoza? According to Spinoza, the human mind is 
the idea of a particular kind of body, just as all other natural minds are ideas of 
their particular bodies; a horse mind is the idea of the horse’s body, just as a cup’s 
mind is the idea of a cup’s body, and so on. He writes: 

PI 1: The first thing which constitutes the actual being of a human Mind 
is nothing but the idea of a singular thing which actually exists. ... PI 3: 

The object of the idea constituting the human mind is the body or, a cer¬ 
tain mode of extension which actually exists, and nothing else . . . Cor.: 
From this it follows that man consists of a mind and a body, and that the 
human body exists, as we are aware of it. .. . And so to determine what 
is the difference between the human mind and the others, and how it sur¬ 
passes them, it is necessary for us, as we have said, to know the nature of 
its object, that is, of the human body.... I say this in general, that in pro¬ 
portion that a body is more capable than others of doing many things at 
once, so its mind is more capable than others of perceiving many things 
at once. And in proportion as the actions of a body depend more on itself 
alone, and as other bodies concur with it less in acting, so its mind is 
more capable of understanding distinctly. And from these [truths] we can 
know the excellence of one mind over others. 

(Ethics II, P. 11 and 13; G II, 94-97) 

The greater the capability of a body, the more superior the mind will be, and 
the human mind is especially excellent. 25 According to Spinoza, the mind is a 
representation of a specific material structure. And the material extension of the 
natural world is ordered and disposed in a variety of different ways, which variety 
is expressed in different forms and degrees of complexity. The variety of bodily 
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structures - human body, horse body, rock body and so forth - are associated with 
different kinds of minds, and with a hierarchy of mental capacities, depending 
upon the degree of complexity and capacity of the range of body types. 

For Spinoza, then, the outward shape of a body will be associated with a spe¬ 
cific inner form of spiritual life. A body that has a specific shape (what looks to 
be a human-shaped body) will house a human mind. Conway believes this as well 
(P VI, §7). But the order of cause and effect for each of Spinoza and Conway 
is interesting. For while the body is the idea of the mind - and is thus in some 
sense prior to the mind - for Spinoza, this is not the case for Conway. Rather, for 
Conway, the human body is shaped by the moral perfection of the principal spirit 
of the individual - and is thus posterior to the mind taken as a degree of moral 
perfection. The human body is a reflection of the degree of moral perfection of 
the mind and as such alerts us to the existence of a mind of a certain kind. For this 
reason, I have bracketed the representationalism one finds in Spinoza’s account of 
mind - that is, the mind represents the body. It is not central to Conway’s account 
of the human mind as it is to Spinoza’s. 

But one can still ask what that the human mind is for Conway. The answer to 
that question is that the human mind is a level of moral perfection exhibited by 
the one kind of substance in the created world, and it is an especially high level 
of moral perfection. Because Conway associates the human mind with a high 
level of moral perfection, and because individuals - marked off from others by 
their enduring principal spirit - attain this level of moral perfection by behaving 
morally well in previous incarnations, the human mind is also a state of reward by 
God for having behaved well. The human mind is not a special ontological thing 
created by God; it is a special state of being as a result of God’s justice in the way 
he rewards and punishes individuals. 

According to Conway, different shapes of individuals permit different abilities. 
In particular, “the shape of the entire body is more suitable than any other shape 
that could exist or that could be made for the proper operation of human life” (P 
IX, §8). Included in these proper operations is one mark of the human mind we 
recognize from Descartes: speech. The speech criterion is especially important for 
Descartes, for while according to Descartes, all humans have thinking souls onto- 
logically speaking, each individual human is phenomenologically aware only of 
her own rational soul through awareness of her thoughts (AT VII, 357-358; CSM 
II, 247-248). The privacy of minds entails that each of us is immediately aware 
only of our own thoughts, and so each of us is certain only of the existence of 
ourselves as rational thinkers. As experienced from the outside, a human-shaped 
body appears merely as an automaton, not an ensouled human being at all. 26 And 
so the speech criterion, and external mark of a soul, allows us to infer to the exist¬ 
ence of a soul on the basis of a human-shaped body: 

[I]f... any machines bore a resemblance to our bodies and imitated our 
actions as closely as possible for all practical purposes, we should still 
have two very certain means of recognizing that they were not real men. 
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The first is that they could never use words, or put together other signs, 
as we do in order to declare our thoughts to others. For we can certainly 
conceive of a machine so constructed that it utters words, and even utters 
words which correspond to bodily actions causing a change in its organs 
(e.g. if you touch it in one spot it asks what you want of it, if you touch 
it in another it cries out that you are hurting it, and so on). But it is not 
conceivable that such a machine should produce different arrangements 
of words so as to give an appropriately meaningful answer to whatever is 
said in its presence, as the dullest of men can do. 

(AT IV, 56-57; CSM I, 139-140) 

If a human-shaped body apparently communicates by speech with a self-aware 
embodied mind, then that self-aware embodied mind is warranted in believing that she 
is meeting a fellow, ensouled human, and not merely an especially well-made automa¬ 
ton. We find this in Conway, too. Not only do we have tongues, lips, vocal cords and 
palates that allow us to speak in order to communicate, but we also have ears suitably 
shaped to hear what is communicated to us by our fellow humans (PIX, §8). 

A second mark that alerts us to the existence of a human mind in a body, for 
Conway is the feeling we have for fellow humans - a feeling we most especially 
have for individuals most like us (P VII, §3). This position is grounded in Con¬ 
way’s theory of causation by sympathy. 27 Conway’s idea of sympathy explains 
how parcels of matter cohere such that they can reasonably be regarded as par¬ 
cels. The mechanics of sympathy among and within creatures is based in a causal 
“likeness principle” - the principle that beings interact most easily with beings 
that are ontologically like themselves. Given that Conway holds that all creatures 
have the same essence - that all creatures have the same substantial nature - all 
of creation’s beings causally interact with one another. Love itself is a form of 
sympathetic, causal interaction. We love creatures because we have sympathy 
with them. Conway holds that this follows from our ability to recognize our essen¬ 
tial likeness with other creatures. Thus there is at least a potential for a universal 
love among all creatures based upon the metaphysical connectedness of the one 
essential substance of the world. Nevertheless, Conway observes that individu¬ 
als clearly prefer kinship with created individuals that are most like themselves. 
Humans love other humans more intensely than they love birds, for example, 
because humans are more like humans than birds in their degree of density or 
extension, which is a reflection of their degree of perfection. 

Extended substance can be individuated only because specific portions of it 
have a stronger internal likeness than the likeness that a portion might have with 
another. This likeness engenders increased sympathy among the parts of that por¬ 
tion of extension. This sympathy is Conway’s principle of individuation. Each of 
us is a single individual because of the greater degree of love and sympathy among 
our internal parts than any of those parts have with any other part of creation. It is 
a love that binds each of us into a single whole. Conway uses her notion of love 
to argue for her monism and against dualism: only likeness between a soul and a 
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body explains the brute (internally sensed) fact of their union. Note this likeness 
precludes the heterogeneity found in dualism. But paramount for our purposes 
is the sympathy or love we feel for our fellow humans as a marker that alerts us 
to the presence of a human mind within the human-shaped bodies we encounter. 

5. Cavendish on the human mind 

It is clear that, for Cavendish, the mind is not an ontologically distinct substance, 
such as a Cartesian immaterial thinking soul. She rejects immaterial substance as 
impossible - nothing cannot be something (PL 239; OEP 137; GNP If and 237f). 
And she explicitly rejects the idea that the mind is a substance really distinct from 
the body (PL 111). Furthermore, she explicitly connects the mind with matter: “the 
minde, which is the matter creates thoughts, which thoughts, are the figures of the 
minde” (PPO 119, emphasis added). Finally, like Spinoza and Conway, she holds 
that different material structures give rise to different forms of thought, including 
the specifically human form of thought. She expresses this view in poem from in 
her Philosophical and Physical Opinions: 

0 pardon Lord, for what, I now hear speak 
Upon a guesse, my knowledge is but weak; 

But thou hast made such creatures as mankinde, 

And gav’st them somthing which we cal a mind, 

Alwayes in motion, never quiet lies. 

Untill the figure, of his body dies. 

His several thoughts, which several motions are 

Do raise up love, hope, joyes, doubts and feare (PPO 173, emphasis added) 

Thought emerges from the motions of matter, and as the sixth line indicates - 
“Untill the figure, of his body dies” - the specific figure of the human body is 
linked with the human mind. 

Yet Cavendish resists the idea that human minds and their specific forms of 
thought - including rationality - are superior to other minds as a result of their 
superior complexity. On this point, she diverges from both Conway and Spinoza 
who maintain that there is a hierarchy of minds. In Conway’s case, the hierarchy 
is grounded in differing degrees of moral perfection. In Spinoza, the hierarchy is 
grounding in differing degrees of physical perfection of the body that is the object 
of thought, which gives rise to mind. Cavendish’s resistance to there being such 
a hierarchy is especially evident in her treatment of non-human animals and the 
non-animal world. For example, in the following passage, she notes the superior¬ 
ity of bees to humans in one way, as well as the superiority of the altogether non¬ 
animal world and its ability to produce trees and metals: 

That Man cannot well be judged of himself, because he is a Party, and so 
may be Partial; But if we observe well, we shall find that the Elemental 
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Creatures are as excellent as Man, and as able to be a friend or foe to 
Man, as Man to them, and so the rest of all Creatures; so that I cannot 
perceive more abilities in Man then in the rest of natural Creatures; for 
though he can build a stately House, yet he cannot make a Honey-comb; 
and though he can plant a Slip, yet he cannot make a Tree; though he 
can make a Sword, or Knife, yet he cannot make the Mettal. And as Man 
makes use of other Creatures, so other Creatures make use of Man, as far 
as he is good for any thing. 

(PL 147) 

Indeed, Cavendish has no basis on which to argue for the superiority of the 
human mind over other minds and other forms of thinking. For while everything 
in the natural world can reason and sense - such sense and reason is the source of 
orderly causal interactions - each human individual has experiential access to her 
own form of thinking only. We humans know only what it is like to be a human 
and not what it is like to be a bat. Indeed, strictly speaking, any given human 
knows only what it is like to be herself. 

[A]ll Creatures, being composed of these sorts of [Self-moving and Self¬ 
knowing] Parts, must have Sensitive, and Rational Knowledge and Per¬ 
ception, as Animals, Vegetables, Minerals, Elements, or what else there 
is in Nature: But several kinds, and several sorts of these kinds of Crea¬ 
tures, being composed after different manners, and ways, must needs 
have different Lives, Knowledges, and Perceptions; and not only every 
several kind, and sort, have such differences; but, every particular Crea¬ 
ture, through the variations of their Self-moving Parts, have varieties of 
Lives, Knowledges, Perceptions, Conceptions, and the like. 

(GNP, 18) 

Given that a human knows only what it is to be a human, none of us humans has 
grounds for making any claims about what it is like to have the mind of another 
creature. As a result, we have no access to the relative virtues of different forms 
of rationality. We can only infer to the virtues of different forms of rationality 
from outward behavior, and outward behaviors indicate that many non-human 
creatures are superior to humans in a variety ways. We have talents that outpace 
other creatures, but observations indicate that we are hardly superior across the 
board. 

Cavendish’s method begins by observing the way natural creatures behave in 
their everyday existence in the natural world. When it comes to humans, one way 
we observe our own everyday experience is by examining our own minds, what it 
feels like to be a human and to think like a human. Such observations can tell us 
what distinctively human rationality feels like. Strictly speaking, such observation 
tells us about our own individual human mind only. However, by using additional 
observations of human-like bodies, we may be warranted in inferring that others 
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like us have human minds like ours. Like Spinoza, Cavendish holds that we use 
our experiences of body-shaped things - or “figured” things, to use Cavendish’s 
terminology - that are like our own body, to infer that such specifically-shaped 
matter exhibits the same kinds of mental abilities we find in ourselves. 

For Cavendish, as for Descartes and Conway, there is another mark of human 
mentality: speech or language. I am able to follow your suggestions or your com¬ 
mands in cases of occasional causation because I am able to understand them. The 
reason I understand your suggestions and commands is that we share a language. 
By contrast with Hobbes, who holds that speech precedes and gives rise to ration¬ 
ality, 28 Cavendish holds that a specific form of rational thought makes speech 
possible: “Knowledge doth not always require speech, for speech is an effect, not 
a cause, but knowledge is a cause and not an effect. And nature hath infinite more 
ways to express knowledge than man can imagine” (PL 151). Speech that comes 
from a body shaped more or less like our own allows us to infer that the cause of 
such speech is a rationality much like our own. This inference grounds our ability 
to think in terms of, and to communicate through, a language we presume to share 
with others of our human kind. 

While both Cavendish and Conway believe that there is one kind of created 
substance, and while each attributes mind-like capacities to the one substance, 
Conway’s primary interest is with the moral status of individuals, while Caven¬ 
dish’s primary interest is with the individual’s place in the natural world. As a 
result, Conway’s litmus test for what makes a mind human is whether or not the 
individual mind has attained the moral status of human, which moral status will be 
reflected in the body. By contrast, Cavendish’s litmus test for what makes a mind 
human is whether a particular structural disposition of matter allows for distinc¬ 
tively human forms of reasoning, including the human speech that expresses such 
forms of reasoning. Conway and Cavendish also depart from one another upon 
their conceptions of how God interacts with the world. For Conway, God creates 
by emanating his own (moral) self into the world, while for Cavendish, we can¬ 
not know how God interacts with the world - he differs so much from us that he 
outstrips our ability to know him rationally. 

Nevertheless, Cavendish’s concedes that humans may have a very special kind 
of soul that nothing else in the created world has: 

Wherefore it is not probable, this Divine Soul, being not subject to 
Nature, should be an architect of the body, as having an higher and more 
divine imployment, viz. to fix her self on her Creator, and being indued 
with supernatural faculties, and residing in the body in a supernatural 
manner; all which I leave to the Church.... Wherefore it is inconvenient 
to mix supernatural Spirits with Air, Fire, Light, Heat, Cold, &c. and to 
apply corporeal actions and qualities to them; and the Divine Soul, with 
the Brain, Blood, Flesh, Animal Spirits, Muscles, Nerves, Bones, &c. of 
Man; all which makes a confusion betwixt the Mind or Natural Soul of 
Man, and the Supernatural and Divine Soul inspired into him by God; for 
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both their faculties and proprieties are different, and so are their effects, 
as proceeding from so different causes. 

(PL 210-211) 

Perhaps making sense of Cavendish’s claims regarding the human’s “divine soul” 
could further elucidate what makes a human mind unique for her, although I rather 
suspect that she appeals to the divine soul for reasons of theological prudence. 
Nevertheless, should she have reasons more germane to her theory of the natural 
world for positing such a soul, this would be another fruitful avenue to pursue in 
light of my interest with the human mind. This is, though, a large and complicated 
issue beyond the scope of this paper. 

Conclusion: Cavendish on women’s minds 

For Descartes, the soul - considered as a soul - is completely unsexed. Bodies, 
not souls, are the sorts of things that have a sex. 29 By contrast, Cavendish is open 
to the possibility that women’s minds are different from men’s because minds are 
associated with the shapes of bodies, and female bodies differ from male bodies. 30 
That is, Cavendish’s stark naturalism about humans opens her up to the possibility 
of biological essentialism regarding sex. If gender (being a woman, being a man) 
is individuated in terms of sex (being a female, being a male), then the differences 
between the bodies of females and males may make a difference between the 
minds of women and men. And indeed, Cavendish observes that everyday expe¬ 
rience reveals that women do in fact lack some abilities and virtues had by men 
(e.g. PPO, “Epistle to the Reader”; TRB, pp. 280-281; ODS, pp. 118 and 249; 
WO, “Preface to the Reader”). 

However, Cavendish might be seen as taking a different, but equally plausi¬ 
ble, route in keeping with her philosophical principles. Cavendish recognizes 
that education alters the mind’s abilities, and differences in education can give 
rise to differences in rational ability among individuals in the human species. 
These differences are not essential. They are the result of differences in experi¬ 
ence. The observations that Cavendish makes concerning the mental abilities of 
women may be the effect of inequitable education rather than sex-essentialism. 
If we extend our reading of Cavendish beyond her more traditional philosophi¬ 
cal works (e.g. Observations Upon Experimental Philosophy, Philosophical and 
Physical Opinions, Philosophical Letters, and Grounds of Natural Philosophy), 
we see this route on offer. In her plays, we see examples of women receiving supe¬ 
rior education, often in the form of single-sex educational facilities, with the result 
that women exhibit superior rational abilities. The suggestion we get from these 
plays is that women do not exhibit essentially different forms of thinking and 
rationality. Rather, the degree to which women exhibit different forms of thinking 
and rationality reflects the degree to which they are differently - and much more 
poorly - educated. 
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In the play Youth’s Glory, Lady Sanspareille - daughter to Mother and Father 
Love - wants to pursue a life of education and oration and believes that she must 
forego marriage and children to satisfy her goals. 31 Her mother prefers she pur¬ 
sue a more traditional female education, marry, and have children. Father Love 
encourages his daughter’s choices and aids her in realizing her ambitions. Lady 
Sanspareille gains a superior education, becomes a well-regarded orator - the only 
female among many wise men - but tragically dies young from a terrible disease. 

In The Female Academy, we meet a number of women who have retreated 
to a woman-only educational institution under the tutelage of an older matron. 
There, they converse among themselves “wittily and rationally” (Playes 653), 
while men gather outside the walls, furious at the women’s unwillingness to make 
themselves available for marriage and motherhood. The women’s seclusion is not 
complete, however. There is a large grate through which the women and men are 
able to converse. Eventually, the men contact the matron, convert her into being 
a marriage broker, with the result that the women of the Academy are married off 
to the men. The matron rewrites the Academy’s mission: it is now dedicated to 
ensuring that women be taught to be better wives. 

In The Convent of Pleasure, Lady Happy mentors a group of women, once 
again enclosed in a women’s-only educational institution. This time, there is no 
opening to the outside world. The men contemplate removing bricks to see what 
goes on within (CP 227), and they set up their own academy across the street to 
mimic the women’s academy. But the results of their education are paltry next to 
the education at the convent. For while the women discourse on lofty topics such 
as the nature of truth, the men inevitably discourse on women and their treach¬ 
ery. One day, a princess arrives in the convent, and she and Lady Happy fall in 
love. Lady Happy considers pursuing what feels fully right and good to her. But 
the princess’s identity is exposed: ‘she’ is really a prince. Lady Happy and the 
prince marry. These plays have ambiguous endings, but there is no ambiguity with 
respect to what they teach: well-educated women are exceedingly able and bright. 

Cavendish’s plays offer an important lesson about method in the history of 
philosophy. If we are to learn from figures like Cavendish, we must think more 
broadly about what counts as a philosophical text. If we confine ourselves to 
essays and treatises, we might well be led to the conclusion that Cavendish thinks 
women have a less well-developed form of rationality than men - that women’s 
minds are naturally different from men’s minds. If we ignore the rest of her works, 
we miss the more promising view that improved education leads to improved 
human minds, including improved women’s minds. It is telling, I believe, that 
Cavendish chooses to explore this option in her fiction. In her time, excellent edu¬ 
cation for women was less a real possibility and more a thought experiment. We 
learn an important lesson from a more expansive reading of Cavendish’s corpus: it 
is a lesson that illuminates her view on what makes a mind fully human. A human 
mind cannot be fully realized on its own; it requires the cultivation afforded by 
education. Deprive a mind of that, and you ensure that a mind cannot exhibit 
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or enjoy the mental activities that allow us all to recognize it as a mind like our 
own - that is, as a fully developed human mind. 

Notes 

1 For an extended treatment of these issues, from which material in this section is 
adapted, see Detlefsen (2006, 2007 and 2009). 

2 In her earlier accounts of nature, she accepted atomism, whereby atoms are separated 
from each other by a void. See her Poems, and Fancies - for example, PF 5 and 9. 
For various accounts of Cavendish on atomism, see Clucas (1994), Detlefsen (2006), 
Kargon (1966), Stevenson (1996) and Wilson (2007). 

3 Please see the bibliography for abbreviations of primary texts within this chapter. 

4 For a thorough account of Cavendish’s epistemology, see Michaelian (2009) and Cun¬ 
ning (2016, especially chapters 1 and 5). 

5 For an account of Cavendish on co-mixture, see O’Neill (2001, XXIV-XXV). 

6 For more thorough accounts of why Cavendish supposes the world to be thoroughly 
perceptive, and the viability of this position, see Cunning (2006 and 2016), Detlefsen 
(2007), James (1999) and Wilson (2007). 

7 For an outstanding account of Cavendish’s theory of causation and its historical con¬ 
text, see O’Neill (2001). See Nadler (1994) for the distinction between occasional 
cause and occasionalism. 

8 Not all natural change is due to occasional causation, and this argument against causal 
interaction by influx of motion applies in only some cases of change (e.g. PL 428). For 
a discussion of different types of change which Cavendish addresses, see James (1999). 

9 For a fuller argument in favor of this interpretation, including an account of how her 
general philosophical method supports this interpretation, see Detlefsen (2007). See 
also Cunning (2016, chapter 5) for other arguments explaining perceptive states to 
matter. 

10 Spinoza, with whom Cavendish has some affinity, would call such so-called individu¬ 
als ‘modes’: ‘Particular things are nothing but affections of God’s attributes, or modes 
by which God’s attributes are expressed in a certain and determinate way’ (EIP25Cor). 

11 Cunning (2016, especially chapter 2) suggests that unconscious thinking plays an 
important role in Cavendish’s philosophy. I think this is true, but it does not preclude 
individuals from being centers of phenomenological (conscious) awareness in some 
aspects of their thinking lives. Thus conscious self-awareness can play the role of indi- 
viduator as I have suggested here. 

12 Carolyn Merchant (1979) and Jennifer McRoberts (2000), for example, use the term 
“vitalism” to describe Conway’s philosophy, and this is a common way of think¬ 
ing about ontologies that attribute self-activity to matter. I will avoid using the term 
because in the history of vitalism, different theorists have used the term to mean widely 
divergent theories, including incompatible theories. See, for example, Driesch (1914) 
and Lovejoy (1911). 

13 McRoberts (2000: 30). 

14 1 will use the term “substance” to avoid using either “matter” or “spirit.” These last two 
terms comprise the same kind of substance for Conway. 

15 There has been some discussion about whether Conway is a monist or a trialist. See 
Boyle (2006) and Smith (2006). I follow Boyle (2006) and Lascano (unpublished man¬ 
uscript) in holding that Conway is a trialist when it comes to species, as will become 
clear shortly. With respect to the third species - created nature - Conway is a type 
monist, for there is just one type of substance. Within this one type of created nature, 
there are multiple individuals, or tokens. 
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16 Of the many commentators who have addressed this feature of Conway’s ontology, 
see, for example. Broad (2002: 70). 

17 See Hutton (2004: 171-173) for a discussion of Christ as middle nature. 

18 Notice that Locke’s philosophy bears resemblance to Conway’s on this point, for like 
Conway, Locke believes that species are epistemological categories, while also allow¬ 
ing for an unknown material structure underlying the phenomena which give rise to our 
epistemological categories. See Locke ([1695] 1985: book III, chapter 3). On Locke’s 
position regarding natural kinds, see, for example, Mattern (1986), Bolton (1988) and 
Look (2009). 

19 Lopston (1982: 23). 

20 Hutton (1996: 122-123) and Lascano (2013). 

21 Lascano (2013) and Lascano (2016, §3.4). 

22 There may be some overlap between Conway and Leibniz on this criterion. Robert 
Sleigh, for example, suggests that Leibniz ay take individual unity to amount to main¬ 
taining one’s identity through change (Sleigh 1990, 126). If, indeed, the criterion of 
unity is not so much indivisibility for Leibniz but rather enduring identity, then there 
may be significant overlap with Conway on the criterion of individuation. 

23 Tom Stoneham disagrees that Cavendish’s ontology is like Spinoza’s. See Stoneham (2016). 

24 For example, see the letter to Oldenberg of April 1622: letter 6; G IV, 36; cf. Ethics 
IVP4, G II, 213. 

25 The issue of teleology arises at this juncture, given the discussion of degrees of perfec¬ 
tion, and this is, of course, problematic given Spinoza’s rejection of good, evil and, 
consequently, final cause. Suffice it to say that Spinoza could be read as offering a 
non-teleological account of degrees of ‘perfection’, though there is disagreement on 
whether Spinoza does go this route. For examples, see Garrett (1999) and Lin (2006). 
On this point, assuming a non-teleological reading of Spinoza, Conway divergences 
from Spinoza, given the role for true good and evil and, as a consequence, teleology in 
her philosophy. 

26 This is one of the points made in Descartes’ discussion, in the Second Meditation, of 
men in coats and hats in the marketplace. We judge that they are human, but we do not 
know it beyond a shadow of a doubt (AT VII, 32; CSM II, 21). 

27 For the role of sympathy in Conway, see, for example, Mercer (2015). 

28 See, for example, Hobbes ([1651] 1985: part I, chapter 4, “Of Speech”), and Pettit (2007). 

29 This point about the so-called unsexed soul is an interesting one in the history of early 
modem philosophy - for most Cartesians nonetheless believe that souls are embodied, 
that bodies are sexed, and that the interaction of (unsexed) soul and (sexed) body can 
have an impact on the soul, thus potentially sexing it. 

30 Conway is less interested in questions specifically pertaining to women qua women, 
though for a powerful argument to the contrary to this point, see Borchering (2016). 

31 I have dealt with some of the following point at greater length in Detlefsen (2012 and 
2017). 
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LOCKE AND THE METAPHYSICS 
OF “STATE OF SENSIBILITY” 

Vili Lahteenmaki 


1. Introduction 

In the opening sentence of An Essay concerning Human Understanding, Locke 
calls us “sensible Beings” (I.i.l), 1 and later in the fourth book he says that God 
has made us “sensible intelligent Beings” and that he will restore us in the after¬ 
life to “the like state of sensibility” as we had in this life (IV.iii.6). In this chapter 
I discuss the several senses in which we are sensible beings for Locke. The main 
task is to examine and clarify the metaphysical status Locke grants to a ‘state of 
sensibility’ and answer the question of what self is for Locke. Locke’s notion of 
a ‘state of sensibility’ refers to the mental realm as a subjectively lived-through 
experiential reality. Items that inhabit the state of sensibility - the realm of things 
qua sensed - are ideas and selves. Sensibility is epistemologically central for 
Locke in that he takes all knowledge to be founded on experience. However, 
sensibility is also metaphysically central for Locke. He is committed to an idea 
of a state of sensibility that is irreducible to substance. This is reflected in his 
famous view of persons, according to which “[njothing but consciousness can 
unite remote Existences into the same Person, the identity of substance will not 
do it” (II.xxvii.23). 

Locke operates within a roughly Cartesian metaphysical framework of sub¬ 
stances and modes. 2 But concerning thinking substances and their modes, Locke’s 
view presents a twist on Descartes’ model of individual thinking substance and 
the significance of experience of oneself as a continuously existing thing. Locke’s 
commitment to the general framework of substance-mode ontology means that 
in order for a person to exist, conscious acts of thinking and their contents must 
exist. And for acts of thinking and their contents to exist, thinking substances - 
modifications of which those acts and contents are - must exist. 

Acts and contents depend on thinking substances, but they do so only generi- 
cally. Thinking substances alone of themselves are incapable of providing the 
kind of continuity that binds different acts together. As a result, either something 
other than thinking substance, or nothing at all, must provide such continuity. 
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Locke appears to be saying that consciousness - the very fact that we are sensible 
of ourselves and a multitude of acts of thinking as our own - is sufficient for the 
job of continuity. 

One might think that Locke fails to show how consciousness guarantees conti¬ 
nuity, in which case he is not entitled to ground the continuity of persons solely on 
consciousness. This criticism is motivated by Locke’s view that consciousness is 
constitutive of persons: both present and past thoughts and actions are had by per¬ 
sons in virtue of their consciousness of those thoughts and actions. If conscious¬ 
ness is the only criterion by which to determine whether a particular thought or 
action is correctly attributed to a particular person, we face an epistemological 
problem about the correct identification of our past actions: it seems apparent that 
consciousness may mislead on this score. 

But here I am concerned with the metaphysical question: what are we, accord¬ 
ing to Locke? On Locke’s view “only those thoughts and actions which I can 
‘recollect’ and ‘by my consciousness make my own Thought and Action’ are truly 
mine”. 3 This means that for any past action to count as mine I must consciously 
re- appropriate it to myself. This is subjective constitution in a strong sense: it 
rules out the possibility that a person who appropriates a single past action or 
thought thereby appropriates all the actions and thoughts of which the person was 
conscious at any earlier moment. 

Thoughts and actions are not the only ingredients of persons, however. Locke 
is committed to a notion of the self as a subject of experience, such that an indi¬ 
vidual continuing self exists only within the realm of sensibility - only insofar as 
it experiences itself as a continuously existing thing. Although its reality consists 
in being experienced by itself, Locke treats this self as capable of appropriating 
thoughts and actions to itself by virtue of its consciousness of them as its own 
thoughts and actions. I call this the ‘sensible self’. 

In order to clarify the status of sensible selves it is useful to contrast them with 
ideas of external objects, both of which are ‘appearances the mind has actually in 
its view’ (see The Epistle to the Reader ). Both ideas of external objects and sen¬ 
sible selves exist in the realm of sensibility. But unlike sensible selves, ideas of 
external objects agree unproblematically with “the reality of things” because they 
are “in us the Effects of Powers in Things without us” (II.xxx.2). When it comes 
to sensible selves, however, there is no parallel account of‘the reality of things’ by 
which we form ideas of ourselves as continuously existing things. The existence 
of sensible selves presupposes the existence of thinking substances - my current 
experience of myself as a continuing thing must be realized in a substance. But the 
relation between sensible selves and thinking substances is weak: experiences of 
oneself as a continuing thing are not experiences of a continuous substance. For 
Locke, thinking substances are generic substrata in which individual selves are 
realized. For example, he is explicit that a single self can inhabit several distinct 
thinking substances at different times and that thinking substances are not the 
proper recipients of reward and punishment for deeds. 
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In what follows, I discuss the textual evidence for thinking that Locke is com¬ 
mitted to the position that we are fundamentally sensible selves. Although sensible 
selves depend on thinking substances for their existence, as beings in the realm of 
sensibility, they are capable of continuing over time, appropriating thoughts and 
actions to themselves, and receiving appropriate reward and punishment. In the 
traditional Cartesian framework, only immaterial thinking substances had these 
capacities. 


2. Sensible beings 

According to Locke, ideas that pass in the mind are “appearances which the Mind 
has in its view ... when [an] Idea is said to be in it ” (Epistle), and exist only inso¬ 
far as the mind is sensible of them (II.x2). The activity of thinking or perceiving is 
the act of entertaining ideas, “having Ideas, and Perception being the same thing” 
(II.i.9). Being sensed is a proprium of ideas, but ideas are not merely a matter 
of subjective appearances. Ideas are also representations. Locke explains that an 
idea is present to the mind “as a Sign or Representation of the thing” it is about 
(IV.xxi.4; II.xxx.5). This is a typical view for the period. For example, an anony¬ 
mously published pamphlet from 1705 — A Philosophick Essay Concerning Ideas 
- assesses the philosophical debates concerning ideas in the late 17th century and 
concludes that it is uncontroversial that ideas are representations. 4 

Because ideas are appearances and representations, they form a relation between 
the state of sensibility and external reality. This relation requires that minds 
receive ideas from external objects passively, which makes ideas “produces] of 
Things operating on the Mind in a natural way” (IV.iv.4). Objects of the senses 
“obtrude their particular Ideas ” into the mind (II.i.25), which means that they 
modify the mind. Ideas represent external reality in virtue of being modifications 
of mind that are caused by external objects. This is the sense in which sensibility 
is epistemologically central for Locke: passive reception of ideas from external 
things grounds the possibility of knowledge. 

But there is another sense in which we are sensible beings; we are beings that 
are sensible of ourselves. In this respect, the nature of ideas as modes of thinking 
substance is central. Locke agrees with Descartes that ideas are modifications of 
thinking substances, but whereas for Descartes “actual thinking is as inseparable 
from the Soul, as actual Extension is from the Body” (II.i.9), Locke claims that the 
power to think need not be continually actualized in order for thinking substances 
to exist. This is why he says having an idea - that is, thinking - is to thinking sub¬ 
stance “what motion is to Body, not its Essence, but one of its Operations” (II.i. 10). 

Since an act of thinking is modification of a thinking substance, without a 
substance there could be no activity of thinking. But the relation between think¬ 
ing and thinking substance is nevertheless weak: although thinking substance is 
necessary for thinking, actual thinking is not necessary for thinking substance. 
Moreover, we are sensible of the thinking substance in us only to the extent that 
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we know it to exist: “That there is something in us, that has a Power to think” 
(II.i.10; emphasis added). We do not have access via sensibility to the nature of 
the substance. In particular, we do not know, and “possibly shall never be able 
to know,” whether that something in us is immaterial or material (IV.iii.6). And, 
importantly, we do not know whether it is one and the same thinking substance 
that thinks in us over time. 

This few would think they had reason to doubt of, if these Perceptions, 
with their consciousness, always remain’d present in the Mind, whereby 
the same thinking thing would be always consciously present, and, as 
would be thought, evidently the same to itself. 

(II.xxvii.10) 

Thinking substances are not in a constant state of sensibility. This gappiness 
allows for the possibility that the state of sensibility by which we experience our¬ 
selves as continuously existing may itself be “annexed solely to one individual 
Substance, or can be continued in a succession of several Substances” (Il.xxvii. 10). 

Sensibility and thinking are symmetrically dependent: neither can exist inde¬ 
pendent from the other. 5 For Locke, as for so many early modern philosophers, 
non-conscious thought is contradiction. 

I do not say there is no Soul in a Man, because he is not sensible of it in 
his sleep; But I do say, he cannot think at any time waking or sleeping, 
without being sensible of it. Our being sensible of it is not necessary 
to any thing, but to our thoughts; and to them it is; and to them it will 
always be necessary, till we can think without being conscious of it. 

(II.i.10) 

Despite the weakness of the relation between thinking and substance, Locke 
claims that we are sensible of our own existence “so plainly, and so certainly, that 
it neither needs, nor is capable of any proof’ (IV.ix.3). This is because he thinks 
that sensibility of ourselves is constitutive of our existence as selves. 

3. Thinking substance versus sensible self 

The distinction between thinking substance and the state of sensibility may 
be framed as a distinction between capacity and actuality: self is a being that 
is actually sensible of itself. Consider the following passages with regard to 
actuality: 

[It is] impossible for any one to perceive, without perceiving, that he 
does perceive. 

(Il.xxvii.9) 
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[NJothing can be more evident to us, than our own Existence. I think, 

I reason, I feel Pleasure and Pain', [. . .] In every Act of Sensation, Rea¬ 
soning, or Thinking, we are conscious to our selves of our own Being. 

(IV.ix.3) 

Self is that conscious thinking thing [...] which is sensible, or conscious 
of Pleasure and Pain... 

(II.xxvii.17) 

In the final quotation the ‘is’ of ‘is sensible, or conscious’ is an ‘is’ of actuality 
rather than an ‘is’ of capacity. The self in this passage is a thinking thing insofar 
as it is conscious of itself. It is a conscious thinking thing, and as such distinct 
from a thinking substance. Nevertheless, selves would not exist unless there were 
beings capable of thinking: 

We know certainly, by experience, that we sometimes think; and thence 
draw this infallible consequence - that there is something in us that has 
a power to think. 

(II.i.10) 

It is past controversy, that we have in us something that thinks; our very 
doubts about what it is, confirm the certainty of its being, though we 
must content ourselves in the ignorance of what kind of being it is. 

(IV.iii.6) 

The capacity or power to think is properly in the thinking substance. Locke’s 
view that something in us has the power to think is an indication of our epis- 
temic limitations concerning the nature of thinking substance. We have no direct 
acquaintance with either the immateriality or materiality of thinking substances. 
And we are related to the power or capacity of thinking only mediately, through 
being sensible or conscious of actual thinking. Indeed, to actually think just is to 
be sensible or conscious. 

Locke maintains that in thinking we are conscious not only of what is repre¬ 
sented by occurrent ideas, but that in every act of thinking we are conscious also 
of our selves. Such self-consciousness is not a matter of explicit reflection. Rather, 
sensibility of oneself is present in all mental activity. One might also argue that 
when Locke holds that in consciousness, “I am my self to my self ’ (II.xxvii.24), 
he refers to selfhood only as it seems to me; what I really am is something else 
that is concealed from me. 6 But Locke’s claims that consciousness makes self are 
not intended as claims about the kind of access we have to the real underlying 
self, or as claims about the conditions by which the thinking substance qualifies 
as a self. Rather, his claims are intended to characterize self as a thing whose real¬ 
ity consists in its conscious presence to itself. For Locke, the real self is sensible 
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self: the self as conscious of itself as the subject of experience. It is the thing that 
is concerned about its future, the proper recipient of rewards and punishments, 
the proper subject of happiness and misery, and ultimately the proper subject of 
immortality. 

4. Sensible self as a continuing entity: immortality 

and retribution 

Locke places sensibility at the heart of selfhood and personal identity. He notes 
early in the second Book of the Essay: 

[I]f we take wholly away all Consciousness of our Actions and Sensa¬ 
tions, especially of Pleasure and Pain, and the concernment that accom¬ 
panies it, it will be hard to know wherein to place personal Identity. 

(Il.i.ll) 


And in the fourth book he writes: 

All the great Ends of Morality and Religion, are well enough secured, 
without philosophical Proofs of the Soul’s Immateriality; since it is evi¬ 
dent, that he who made us at first begin to subsist here, sensible intelli¬ 
gent Beings, [...] can and will restore us to the like state of Sensibility in 
another World, and make us capable there to receive the Retribution he 
has designed to Men, according to their doings in this Life. 

(IV.iii.6) 

The first passage locates concern as a conscious phenomenon that is part and 
parcel of an intelligible notion of personal identity. Concern is essentially future- 
directed: “that which is conscious of Pleasure and Pain” desires “that that self, that 
is conscious, should be happy” (II.xxvii.26). The capacity to have interests and 
concerns for oneself depends on sensibility. The second passage assures that God 
can and will reinstate the same state of sensibility regardless of which substance 
or flux of substances ground the self in its present life. Here Locke is claiming that 
immateriality is beside the point when it comes to the restoration (and continuity) 
of the state of sensibility. Immateriality may be beside the point, but immortality 
is not. In his journal note from 1682, Locke discusses the correct understanding 
of immortality. 7 On his telling, the immortality of the soul is typically proved by 
first accepting that it is impossible for matter to think, from which it is inferred 
that the soul must be immaterial. And since no immaterial thing may be naturally 
destroyed, the soul must be naturally immortal. Locke responds to this “usuall 
physicall proofe ... of the immortality of the soule”: 

But methinks if I may be permitted to say soe neither of these [i.e., 
the alleged incapability of matter to think or indestructability of the 
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immaterial] speake to the point in question and perfectly mistake immor¬ 
tality whereby is not meant a state of bare substantiall existence and 
duration but a state of sensibility. 8 

On Locke’s view, immortality does not concern thinking substances but rather 
the state of sensibility. Immortality is about the continuation of the state of 
sensibility. And because thinking substance cannot serve as a stable subject of 
thought, continuation of the state of sensibility is not only about the activity of 
thought understood as a train of ideas, but about the subject of thought. Indeed, 
at the core of the state of sensibility is ‘that self, that is conscious’, which “by 
this consciousness [. . .] finds himself to be the same self which did such or such 
Action some Years since, by which he comes to be happy or miserable now” (II. 
xxvii.25). 

Consider then the following: “Divine Justice shall bring to Judgment, at the last 
Day, the very same Persons, to be happy or miserable in the other, who did well 
or ill in this life” (I.iv.5; my emphasis). The nature of the thing that is immortal 
must be consistent with the nature of concern, pleasure and pain, happiness and 
misery, and reward and punishment. Thinking substance is not such a thing. As 
Locke remarks when criticizing the Cartesians, “to say, that actual thinking [i.e., 
state of sensibility] is essential to the Soul, and inseparable from it, is to beg, what 
is in Question” (II.i.10). Locke thinks it is clear that we are not constantly sensible 
as thinking substances and thus that sensibility is neither an essential nor constant 
concomitant of thinking substance. This means that the thinking substance “may 
subsist in a state of insensibility without partakeing in the least degree of happy- 
nesse misery or any perception whatsoever.” 9 

For the sensible self, the weak relation between it and thinking substance means 
that it may exist independent from any particular thinking substance. It can sur¬ 
vive temporal gaps. It retains its identity solely by virtue of repeating “the Idea of 
any past Action with the same consciousness it had of it at first, and with the same 
consciousness it has of any present Action” (II.xxvii.10). More specifically, a past 
action is properly attributed to a present sensible self in virtue of ‘same conscious¬ 
ness’, by which Locke means an act by which the sensible self “finds itself to be 
the same self which did such or such Action”. Sensibility in general matters for 
immortality, but in particular, the immortal thing itself is a sensible self. 

The sensible self is dependent on thinking substance as a basis for its realiza¬ 
tion, but the temporal continuity (immortality included) that is the sensible self 
is neither afforded nor constrained by the thinking substance(s) that realize it. 
During dreamless sleep, for example, when an organism or immaterial thinking 
substance continues to exist, there is a sense in which a sensible self may go out of 
existence. Locke does not discuss what it takes to reconstitute a particular sensible 
self in a particular thinking substance after a period of unconsciousness. One rea¬ 
sonable conjecture is that traces are stored in the brain or the thinking substance, 
which traces ground same consciousness, or the act by which the sensible self 
“finds itself to be the same self which did such or such Action”. In this respect, 
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organic bodies and thinking substances have a more specific function than merely 
generic grounding. 

From the point of view of a given sensible self, however, there is no gap in the 
experience of oneself as having existed continuously between the last thought 
before falling into dreamless sleep and the first thought upon waking up. 10 

We have no perception of Duration, but by considering the train of 
Ideas, that take their turns in our Understandings. When that succession 
of Ideas ceases, our perception of Duration ceases with it; which every 
one clearly experiments in himself... the moment wherein he leaves off 
to think, till the moment he begins to think again, seems to him to have 
no distance. 

(II.xiv.4) 

We have considered reasons for thinking that immortality is properly about 
the sensible self - reasons grounded in the nature of concern, reward and punish¬ 
ment, pleasure and pain, and happiness and misery. Nevertheless, should Locke’s 
position that sensibility has priority over substantiality be understood merely 
as an epistemic analysis of how things seem? Is Locke’s point that even those 
who believe that sensible selves are inseparably connected to a single enduring 
immaterial thinking substance must accept that the notions of concern, reward and 
punishment, happiness and misery are intelligible only in a context in which we 
regard the thinking substance as conscious of itself? 

Locke’s claim that God makes “us capable to receive retribution” in the afterlife 
(IV.iii.6) might be taken to suggest that the real self is after all thinking substance - 
capacities are standardly attributed to substances. If the reality of sensible selves 
is their actuality, they seem ill-suited to have capacities. However, because Locke 
holds that the sensible self may be “annexed only to one individual Substance, 
or . . . continued in a succession of several Substances” (II.xxvii.10), his notion 
of our ‘capability to receive retribution’ is ambiguous. On one hand, a sensible 
self derives its capacity to receive retribution from the thinking substance that 
realizes it. In this sense, the capacity to receive punishment depends on a thinking 
substance. On the other hand, thinking substances may subsist in a state of insen¬ 
sibility, and as such, they are not candidates for reward and retribution. Thinking 
substance is thus necessary for being a candidate for reward and punishment. But 
sensibility is both necessary and sufficient for being a candidate for reward and 
punishment. In this sense, the capacity to receive punishment depends ultimately 
on sensibility. 

Because the relation between sensible self and thinking substance is weak, we 
should not think of the sensible self as a thinking substance conceived under the 
aspect of being conscious of itself. Remember that Locke holds no positive view 
about what underlies sensible self. His view that the sensible self is the proper 
recipient of reward and punishment is not motivated by an effort to preserve the 
continuity of self as grounded in a single thinking substance. If his view depended 
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upon the singularity or plurality of underlying thinking substances, it would be 
remarkably speculative - contingent upon states of affairs to which he thinks we 
do not have epistemic access. Locke thinks that the experience we have of our¬ 
selves as continuously existing is not a representation of a thinking substance. 
Rather, he thinks that the reality of self consists in this very experience of our¬ 
selves as continuously existing. 

Recall that everyone who is “sensible of happiness or misery, must grant 
that there is something that is himself, that he is concerned for, and would have 
happy; that this self has existed in a continued duration more than one instant” (II. 
xxvii.25) - and recall that this is so regardless to which substance or substances 
sensible selves are attached over the course of their temporal existence. Ultimately 
continuity makes the idea of a capacity to receive rewards and punishments, and 
the happiness or misery to which they lead, intelligible. Locke is claiming that 
a sensible self enjoys continuity both insofar as it finds itself the subject of past 
actions and takes itself to be a thing that continues to exist. 

When the experience of oneself as having existed in continued duration is cou¬ 
pled with the possibility that the sensible self has been realized in several think¬ 
ing substances - material or immaterial - we must rule out the reading on which 
Locke holds that the sensible self is thinking substance conceived under the aspect 
of a substance (or flux of substances) being conscious of itself. 

5. Sensible self and person 

On first glance, one might suppose that Locke’s use of ‘self’ and ‘person’ refer to 
the same thing: ‘self’ from a first person point of view and ‘person’ from a third 
person point of view. Indeed, Locke often uses the terms interchangeably and 
notes that “[wjherever a man finds what he calls himself, there, I think, another 
may say is the same person” (II.xxvii.26). On the present interpretation, a person 
is the sensible self taken together with those thoughts and actions the sensible self 
attributes to itself as its own by being conscious of them. There is a long tradi¬ 
tion of treating Locke’s view of personality not as a theory about the continuity 
of persons, but as a theory of how some items that belonged to a self at an earlier 
point in time are appropriated by a self at a later point in time. 11 Criticisms of such 
‘action appropriation theories’ as theories of personal identity are well-known, 
but common to them is the worry that insofar as the past actions that truly belong 
to us are dependent on our ordinary capacity to consciously entertain thoughts 
about those past actions, too much of our past is excluded as being ours, and too 
many past actions that are not ours are ruled-in. 12 

Here I am not concerned with assessing how successful Locke’s theory is in 
attributing the correct actions to a person, nor am I concerned with assessing the 
reliability of the mechanism of consciousness in identifying actions generally. 
My concern is to establish the centrality of the sensible self and to examine its 
metaphysical status as the subject to which actions are attributed and to which 
rewards and punishments are properly distributed. In Locke’s famous description 
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of person as a forensic notion, the self is treated as a thing that “owns and imputes 
to it self past Actions, just upon the same ground .. . that it does the present” (II. 
xxvii.26) - that is, in virtue of being conscious both of itself and of ideas that rep¬ 
resent past actions. Attributing a past action to a presently sensible self requires 
complex conscious content. The self must be (1) conscious of itself as the present 
subject of thought (this is the fundamental element, what a sensible self is); (2) 
conscious of its present thought as being about a past thought; (3) and conscious 
of the content of the past thought such that (3a) it recognizes itself as the original 
subject of the past thought that is presently represented. 

As far as [. . .] consciousness can be extended backwards to any past 
Action or Thought, so far reaches the identity [. . .]; it is the same self 
now it was then; and ’tis by the same self with this present one that now 
reflects on [the past action], that [the past] Action was done. 

(II.xxvii.9) 

Consciousness is the mechanism that allows the sensible self to recognize itself 
as the single subject of thoughts that are temporally distinct from one another. The 
most important feature in the process of attributing a past action is establishing a 
connection between two temporally distinct sensible selves. This is particularly 
clear in the case of our concern for future happiness. In desiring to be happy, the 
sensible self desires that it will be the subject of thoughts and actions that will 
make it happy. Continuity of person is all about the continuity of the sensible self. 

6. Consciousness transfer 

We may evaluate the present account of sensible selves by examining Locke’s 
discussion of the transfer of consciousness. He asks whether it is possible for 
one self to inhabit several thinking substances at different times, and whether it 
is possible for one thinking substance to host different selves at different times. 
His own answer to both questions is ‘yes’. But there is a twist. The transfer may 
result in injustice: a subject may be punished for what she did not do. Call this 
case the ‘vicious transfer’. Locke’s assurance that cases of vicious transfer do not 
happen is 

best resolv’d into the Goodness of God, who as far as the Happiness or 
Misery of any of his sensible Creatures is concerned in it, will not by 
a fatal Error of theirs transfer from one to another, that consciousness, 
which draws Reward or Punishment with it. 

(II.xxvii.13) 

By the time Locke presents the vicious transfer scenario he has committed to 
the position that change in substance - immaterial or material thinking substance 
and organic bodies alike - does not make a difference with respect to continuity 
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of selves. At the end of §11 of Il.xxvii, Locke claims “the Substance, whereof 
personal identity consisted at one time, may be varied at another, without the 
change of personal Identity ” (II.xxvii.ll). Moreover, at the end of §13, after hav¬ 
ing presented the vicious transfer scenario, he repeats his view that distinct think¬ 
ing substances may make one person. On my view, Locke is trying to convince 
his audience of the autonomy of the sensible self. On this score, Locke considers 
two positions. On the one hand, there are “those who place Thought in a purely 
material, animal. Constitution, void of an immaterial Substance” and, on the other 
hand, there are “those, who place thinking in immaterial Substance only” (II. 
xxvii. 12). 

For those who take purely material constitution as giving rise to activity of 
thinking “’tis plain they conceive personal Identity preserved in something else 
than Identity of Substance” (Il.xxvii. 12). Locke believes that his theory, in which 
personal identity resides in a state of sensibility, should be acceptable to mate¬ 
rialists because they cannot ground personal identity in the constant changes of 
bodily constitution. Addressing those who hold that only immaterial substances 
think, Locke asks whether the sensible self can remain the same when thinking 
immaterial substance is changed. If we suppose that thinking things are immate¬ 
rial substances, what is it about immaterial substances that makes the relation 
between them and sensible selves inseparable, such that transfer of consciousness 
between thinking substances is impossible? If we knew more about the nature of 
the immaterial thinking substance and knew how the activity of thinking is related 
to it, we might answer the question. But we do not. Because consciousness of a 
past action is “a present representation of a past Action” Locke cannot see a way 
to exclude the possibility of “one intellectual Substance” representing “to it, as 
done by itself, what it never did” (Il.xxvii. 13). On behalf of those who take selves 
to be immaterial substances, Locke resolves that the good God would not “trans¬ 
fer from one to another, that consciousness, which draws Reward or Punishment 
with it” (Il.xxvii. 13), where the phrase ‘from one to another’ means ‘from one 
immaterial thinking substance to another immaterial thinking substance’. 13 This 
reading is supported by the next sentence, which harkens back to the materialist 
position: “How far this may be an argument against those who would place think¬ 
ing in a system of fleeting animal spirits, I leave to be considered” (ibid.). 

Locke’s discussion at Il.xxvii. 12-13 assumes that the self is identified either 
as an immaterial thing or as a flux of matter. The vicious transfer scenario is not 
chiefly an argument against the materialist because she is not likely to think that 
a flux of material substance forms a suitably stable subject capable of receiving 
reward and punishment. But the immaterialist thinks that immaterial thinking sub¬ 
stance is the real self and hence the proper recipient of rewards and punishments. 
This is why Locke’s criticism is mainly directed at the immaterialist. 14 

But Locke himself is not committed to the position that vicious transfer must 
result in injustice. He does not regard thinking substance as the proper recipient 
of retribution. He sides with the materialist to the extent that personal identity is 
preserved in something other than the identity of substance. The ‘something else’ 
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that preserves identity over time need not be the same as that which is the proper 
recipient of reward and punishment. On the proposed reading in which the sensi¬ 
ble self both preserves identity and is the proper recipient, if materialists take the 
material body as a proper recipient, Locke disagrees with them as well. 

Locke’s position against the immaterialist and materialist alike is that they suf¬ 
fer from a lack of evidence that experience of our continuing existence is a rep¬ 
resentation of an immaterial or material substance. Even under the assumption 
that the thinking thing in us is a single immaterial substance, we must allow that 
a continuous state of sensibility may be grounded in more than one substance 
over time. When taken together with the premise that the immaterial th inkin g 
substance is the real self and the proper recipient of reward and punishment, this 
possibility raises a problem for the immaterialist exactly at the point where her 
view was supposed to be most helpful. 

Locke’s encounter with the immaterialist rests on the further premise that con¬ 
sciousness ‘draws’ reward and punishment with it. Here Locke rejects the imma¬ 
terialist position according to which the deeds in which the immaterial thinking 
substance has been involved determine the reward and punishment it deserves, 
rather than the experiences it has (or does not have) of those deeds. Locke regards 
the immaterialist assumption as unwarranted. By contrast, his own view that 
reward and punishment track one’s experiences of past action is something the 
immaterialist is able to accept. 

[Supposing a Man punish’d now, for what he had done in another Life, 
whereof he could be made to have no consciousness at all, what differ¬ 
ence is there between that Punishment and being created miserable? And 
therefore conformable to this, the Apostle tells us, that at the Great Day, 
when every one shall receive according to his doings, the secrets of all 
Hearts shall be laid open. 

(II.xxvii.26) 

On Locke’s reading, scripture has it that the recipient of reward and punish¬ 
ment must be sensible of the deeds for which she is rewarded or punished (as well 
as sensible of the rewards or punishments themselves). The good God does not 
allow ‘his sensible Creatures’ to be ignorant of or misrepresent their own actions, 
as this could result in unwarranted happiness or misery. Locke’s term ‘sensible 
Creatures’ conveys his conviction that we are sensible beings and that being sen¬ 
sible beings is what matters for reward and punishment, regardless of which and 
how many thinking substances we are related to in the course of our continuous 
conscious life. 

Locke closes §13 by stating his own view “with seemingly remarkable good 
cheer”: 15 “it must be allowed. That if the same consciousness... can be transferr’d 
from one thinking Substance to another, it will be possible, that two thinking 
Substances may make but one Person” (II.xxvii.13). The reason for Locke’s 
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confidence is that on his view there is no discrepancy between the experience of 
self and real self. When it comes to the self, for him, appearance is reality. 

7. A problem concerning sensible selves 

So far, we have been concerned with the metaphysical question of individuating 
what we are, most fundamentally, according to Locke: what makes a self a single 
thing distinct from others. Fundamentally, Locke takes us to be sensible selves. 
But the challenge that transfer of consciousness poses to the immaterialist may be 
pressed against Locke’s own view as well: why it may not be possible that a sen¬ 
sible self represents to itself something to have been which really never was. This 
is not a metaphysical question concerning the individuation of self but an episte¬ 
mological question about how to identify correctly our past selves and actions. 16 

Towards the end of his discussion of personal identity, Locke reaffirms that 
each person’s own consciousness grounds whether divine reward and punishment 
is just. 

[A]t the Great Day, when every one shall receive according to his doings, 
the secrets of all Hearts shall be laid open. The sentence shall be justified 
by the consciousness all Persons shall have, that they themselves in what 
Bodies soever they appear, or what Substances soever that consciousness 
adheres to, are the same , that committed those Actions, and deserve that 
Punishment for them. 

(II.xxvii.26) 

How we interpret this passage depends on how we read the phrase ‘conscious¬ 
ness all Persons shall have’. It could mean that God imposes the correct conscious¬ 
ness, or it could mean that we have the correct consciousness, which God consults 
in order to determine reward and punishment. In order to adjudicate among these 
alternatives, consider the passage in which Locke discusses a drunkard who com¬ 
mits a crime of which he claims no consciousness after the fact. As before, Locke 
responds to the puzzle the drunkard poses by referring us to Judgment Day. In the 
case of the drunk, Locke’s point is that God will be able to reveal what human 
courts cannot: whether a self in fact lacks consciousness of a deplorable action. 
On Locke’s view, the past action is an action of the self that now inhabits the man 
who committed the crime only if the self is conscious of having done it. On Judg¬ 
ment Day, “no one shall be made to answer for what he knows nothing of’ (II. 
xxvii.22). The case of the drunkard suggests that on the Day of Judgment, God 
does not impose correct knowledge on ignorant or confused subjects but rather 
that God has access to the subjective content available to subjects on whom the 
appropriate reward and punishment may be dispensed. 

We are thus faced with a dilemma. On the one hand, we may take Locke first 
and foremost to be concerned with the metaphysical question of what we are. On 
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this interpretation, the sensible self is subjectively constituted and it is the most 
fundamental thing we are. As concerns which past actions belong to us, there is no 
fact of the matter other than our subjective consciousness: whatever past actions a 
sensible self ascribes to itself ipso facto belong to it. On this alternative, we must 
accept that the question of the veridicality of our representations of past actions 
is a real challenge to his view. It is a real challenge because it seems clear that we 
sometimes represent ourselves as having done what we did not do, and sometimes 
lack representations of things we did do. Because Locke cannot ground the veridi¬ 
cality of our self-attributions of past actions on anything other than subjective 
consciousness, he needs an account of consciousness as a reliable mechanism of 
action attribution. On the other hand, we may read Locke first and foremost con¬ 
cerned with the epistemological question about how to correctly identify our past 
actions. The veridicality of our representations of past actions may be grounded 
on substance, or a series of interconnected mental states that constitute a continu¬ 
ing mental history. On this alternative, we surrender the subjective constitution 
of selves because it is not our consciousness of past thoughts and actions that 
constitutes who we are. 


Conclusion 

We have distinguished a thinking substance as a thing endowed with the power 
of thinking from the sensible self as a thing that experiences itself as continu¬ 
ously existing. We have also distinguished the sensible self and the person as a 
composite of the sensible self and the actions and thoughts that the sensible self 
consciously attributes to itself. In doing so, we have learned that the sensible self 
enjoys considerable metaphysical autonomy: it has a continuous existence that 
is not fixed or determined by the substance(s) that realize it, and it is the proper 
recipient of reward and punishment. 

Against this background, we may better understand the metaphysical status 
of the items that inhabit the state of sensibility: acts of thought, ideas, sensible 
selves, and persons. All depend for their existence on consciousness. “ Thinking 
consists in being conscious that one thinks” (II.i.19). Ideas “cease to be anything” 
when we are not conscious of them (II.x2). “The same Consciousness unit[es] ... 
distant Actions into the same Person ” (II.xxvii.10). “Consciousness . . . makes 
every one to be what he calls self (II.xxvii.9). These items have a mode of exist¬ 
ence that is confined to the first-person perspective: consciousness binds these 
items together. Particular acts of thought depend in part on the reality of things 
outside the state of sensibility: thoughts, taken as actual mental operations, “pro¬ 
ceed [...] from Powers intrinsical and proper to” the mind (II.i.24). Locke takes it 
for granted that there are natural mental capacities from which the mind receives 
ideas of its mental acts in a similar way as it receives ideas from external objects. 
In both cases, particular ideas depend in part on real things prior to our ideas of 
them (see, e.g., IV.iv.3): qualities of external objects and mental acts. 
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In looking for a self prior to our sensibility or consciousness of a self, the 
obvious candidate is a thinking substance, given that any sensible self must be a 
modification of a thinking substance. But whereas ideas are temporarily fixed as 
modifications of particular thinking substances, the sensible self is a continuing 
thing. Unlike ideas, the sensible self enjoys a different kind of autonomy from the 
substances that realize it at different times. As a continuing thing, it appropriates 
present and past thoughts and actions to itself and is the proper subject of reward 
and punishment. 


Notes 

1 Locke (1975). Here and hereafter references to An Essay Concerning Human Under¬ 
standing are indicated by E for Essay, followed by book, chapter, and section number. 

2 See, e.g., Ayers (1975). 

3 Thiel (2011), 220. For different versions of a constitution view, see, e.g., Winkler 
(1991), Weinberg (2012), Stuart (2013). 

4 Anonymous (1996), 6. 

5 For interpretations that Locke’s characterization of consciousness as perception of 
what passes in one’s own mind (Il.i. 19) does not commit him to a view that conscious¬ 
ness is a distinct act of perception directed at thinking, see Lahteenmaki (2008 and 
2011), Coventry and Kriegel (2008), Weinberg (2008), and Thiel (2011). 

6 Thomas Reid takes as Locke’s view that consciousness constitutes the self and criti¬ 
cizes it for attributing to “consciousness a strange magical power of producing its 
object” (1785, essay III, chapter VI). Lex Newman (2015) argues for a view that Locke 
is not after metaphysical truth about selfhood but concerned only with the conditions 
under which we make judgments about ourselves. 

7 Although Locke does not explicitly discuss immortality in Il.xxvii, it is relatively clear 
that William Molyneux’s proposal to Locke to discuss the principle of individuation 
in detail in the second edition, and which leads Locke to add chapter 27 to the second 
book, is motivated by the question of personal immortality. See letter 1609 (March 2, 
1693) in Locke (1981). 

8 Journal note, 20 February 1682 in Locke (1936). 

9 Journal note, 20 February 1682 in Locke (1936). Anthony Collins expresses the Lock¬ 
ean view succinctly: “Thinking is an Action which may commence after the existence 
of its Subject, and may perish or cease to exist, its Subject still remaining” (1731, 81). 

10 See Yaffe (2011) for a meticulous analysis of how the idea of duration is acquired 
through reflection on the succession of ideas and how the so acquired idea of duration 
allows also the experience of oneself as continuously existing being. 

11 The locus classicus is Mackie (1976). 

12 The secondary literature about these problems is vast. Stuart (2013, 245-378) includes 
a recent extensive discussion on these topics and references to relevant secondary 
literature. 

13 Pace Garrett (2003, 113). I agree with Alston and Bennett in that the consciousness 
transfer is about a wrong thinking substance getting punished for what it did not do, but 
disagree about that being Locke’s own concern. See Alston and Bennett (1988,42^43). 

14 See Hamou (2004/2006) for a very thoughtful argument that Locke believes it to be 
more probable that thinking substances are material. My reading of Locke assuming 
the immaterialist and materialist positions here is indebted to Hamou’s article. 

15 To borrow Garrett’s expression (2003, 99). 
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16 I am aware of one attempt at accounting for God’s ability to rectify our misrepre¬ 
sentations of past actions without attributing continuity of persons to anything else 
than consciousness. Weinberg (2012) draws a distinction between two notions of con¬ 
sciousness, one of which stands for a metaphysical fact of an ongoing self and which 
guarantees continuity of persons and is epistemically accessible from outside the state 
of sensibility, at least to God. She distinguishes between consciousness as a stable 
objectively existing continuous thing and short-lived perceptions. In her reading the 
objectively existing self is not a substance but nevertheless something that is revealed 
to us in our experience of our thinking rather than constituted in the experience. 
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SPINOZA ON THINKING 
SUBSTANCE AND THE 
NON-SUBSTANTIAL MIND 

Beth Lord 


[A] thought comes when ‘it’wants, and not when ‘I’want. 

(Nietzsche, 2014,1.17) 


1. Introduction 

Spinoza occupies a puzzling position in early modern thought. Conventionally 
portrayed as the most thorough of the rationalists, his philosophy contains an 
equally powerful empiricist strand that emphasizes embodied experience. It is 
now common to cast Spinoza as a materialist, and yet elements of idealism can 
be found through his work. 1 What is not in doubt is Spinoza’s naturalism. In his 
major work, the Ethics (published after his death in 1677), Spinoza writes not 
of the soul ( anima ) but of a mind {mens) that does not transcend nature in any 
way. The mind, along with everything else in Spinoza’s system, is part of nature. 
Yet Spinoza’s naturalism is not a physicalism: “nature”, for him, is equivalent to 
being, substance, or God, and includes both bodies and ideas. This leads to some 
deeply counter-intuitive claims: “minds” are nothing more than the ideas of bod¬ 
ies; since every extended body has its idea, “minds” are not exclusive to human or 
living beings; the human mind, as the idea of the human body, follows the same 
causal order as the body, and perceives everything that happens in it. 2 How are we 
to make sense of these concepts of a naturalized mind and a “mentalized” nature, 
and how are we to square them with ordinary mental experience? 

While Spinoza gives us the means to answer these questions, he would respond 
that this is the wrong way to approach his philosophy of mind. To start with the 
human mind is to try to understand a thing without understanding its causes, a 
strategy that leads to error. Starting with the human mind, as Descartes does, leads 
us to believe that it is an independent thing that perceives and thinks for itself. 
We assume that the mind directs its consciousness at objects that it represents in 
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its ideas, and we assume that by virtue of its capacity to freely represent them, 
the mind transcends its objects. Spinoza explains that such assumptions are nat¬ 
ural: we are self-reflexive thinking beings who take our own minds to be the 
free, independent, and sovereign owners of their contents. He aims to show that 
these assumptions are misguided, and to set out the true causal explanation for the 
human mind’s powers and limitations. 

For Spinoza, the mind is not the independent “thinking thing” that Descartes 
supposes it to be. It has no sovereign power over its ideas or their contents, and its 
ideas do not represent the world in any straightforward sense. Instead, the mind 
is part of God’s infinite intellect, and its perceptions belong to God: “therefore, 
when we say that the human mind perceives this or that, we are saying nothing but 
that God ... has this or that idea” (IIP 11C). 3 The human mind is not a substance, 
but an idea thought by God. Yet from this it does not follow that Spinoza denies 
the reality of individual minds and their self-determination. Far from it: the Eth¬ 
ics is a primer for improving one’s mind through autonomous reasoning. Minds 
are part of nature, and can be more or less active and causally self-reliant, just as 
bodies can. 

In order to understand Spinoza’s account of the human mind, we need to under¬ 
stand its participation in God’s infinite intellect. Spinoza departs from Descartes 
in claiming that human minds are not substances. For Spinoza there is but one 
substance and it is God. Thinking is not a property of this substance. Rather, this 
substance essentially thinks, and minds are “modes” of thinking substance. For 
Spinoza, thinking has ontological and conceptual priority over minds, and thus 
Spinoza’s account of the human mind can only be understood through his account 
of God’s absolute thinking. 4 1 will argue here that absolute thinking means God’s 
power to think its own being. Taking this route to explain Spinoza’s concept of 
the human mind will reveal how he accounts for ordinary mental experience, 
and how he believes a mere idea thought by God can become self-conscious and 
self-determining. 

2. The finite mind discovers infinite thinking 

To understand what Spinoza means by mind, we must understand what he means 
by thinking. This requires us to start at the very beginning of the Ethics. Spinoza 
writes for a reader well versed in Cartesian philosophy, who believes that thinking 
is a property of substantial finite minds. 5 By taking the reader through a series of 
definitions, axioms, and propositions - Spinoza’s more geometrico - he leads her 
to understand that thinking as such is fundamentally infinite and substantial, and 
that finite minds are modes of this thinking substance. 6 Ethics, part I, opens with 
definitions of Spinoza’s key ontological terms: cause of itself (causa sui), finitude, 
substance, attribute, mode, and God. To define a thing is to think it through itself, 
analytically, and Spinoza takes his definitions to be uncontroversial - at least, 
prima facie. 1 Thus “cause of itself’ is defined as “that whose essence involves 
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existence, or that whose nature cannot be conceived except as existing” (ID1). 
The essence of a self-causing being is to exist: in defining it, the reader recognizes 
that if such a being does exist, it would be impossible for any thinker to conceive 
its non-existence. The existence of a self-causing being, if there is any such being, 
is necessary and unlimited. By contrast, a finite thing is “limited by another of 
the same nature”: a finite thought is limited by other thoughts, and a finite body 
is limited by other bodies (ID2). Finite things, then, cannot be self-causing, and 
their essence does not involve existence. The reader must acknowledge that her 
thoughts do not exist necessarily, and are neither unlimited nor self-causing. She 
understands herself to be a thinker of finite thoughts that are limited by other 
thoughts. 

When Spinoza defines substance, the reader is led to acknowledge the possibil¬ 
ity of another kind of thinking. “By substance I understand what is in itself and is 
conceived through itself, that is, that whose concept does not require the concept 
of another thing, from which it must be formed” (ID3). A substance is ontologi- 
cally dependent on itself and is conceived by means of itself alone. Substance 
does not come from any other thing, and the concept of substance does not come 
from, or require, any other concepts. The concept of substance, then, would be 
properly understood as a self-causing concept which, because it is self-causing, 
exists necessarily and without limits. But the reader’s thoughts - including her 
recently acquired concept of substance - are finite and not self-causing. Her con¬ 
cept of substance comes from reading the Ethics', it was not caused spontaneously 
by the concept of substance itself, and it exists contingently in her thinking. The 
reader therefore recognizes a gap between her finite concept of substance, and 
the infinite concept of substance. Understanding this infinite concept properly 
demands a different kind of thinking, namely, an infinite thinking. 

The reader is thus led to consider an infinite thinking in which the concept of 
substance would spontaneously cause itself to be thought. Spinoza implies that 
the human thinker cannot understand substance, as defined in ID3, unless she 
conceives of an infinite thinking that would comprehend substance properly. The 
human thinker cannot get beyond the definitions to enter the system of the Ethics 
without thinking of there being two perspectives: her own finite one, for which 
concepts are caused and limited by other concepts, and a hypothetical infinite one, 
for which the concept of substance would be unlimited and self-causing. This 
distinction between finite and infinite perspectives on substance is key to under¬ 
standing Spinoza’s system. 

This distinction is needed to grasp the definition of attribute, perhaps Spinoza’s 
most difficult and contentious definition. “By attribute I understand what the intel¬ 
lect perceives of a substance, as constituting its essence” (ID4). An attribute is 
clearly not a property of a substance, for it constitutes the substance’s essence in 
some way. An attribute is what the substance is. Yet this is complicated by Spi¬ 
noza’s mention of the intellect and its perception. The reader may assume that by 
intellect Spinoza means the human mind, and that perceiving the attributes means 
passively representing them. (At IID3, Spinoza explains that whereas concept 
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expresses “an action of the mind”, perception indicates “that the mind is acted 
on by the object”.) But if attributes were human mental representations of a sub¬ 
stance, they would be dependent on the affectedness of the human mind. Spinoza 
makes clear that this is not the case: attributes pertain to the being of a substance, 
and in some sense are the being of that substance (see IP4Dem and IP10S). It 
seems that attributes are neither properties nor representations of a substance. 
What, then, does Spinoza mean by saying that attributes are what the intellect 
perceives to constitute a substance’s essence? 

To understand the definition of attribute, the reader must draw on the concept 
of infinite thinking. She then understands an attribute as what an intellect of infi¬ 
nite thinking perceives a substance to be, insofar as that substance is conceived 
through itself alone. An intellect of infinite thinking would conceive substance 
properly as cause of itself, and it would conceive substance exclusively, without 
any other concepts. It would be “acted on” only by the essence of that substance 
causing itself in it. An intellect of infinite thinking would therefore perceive (i.e., 
be acted on by) the essence of a substance. This perception of the essence of a 
substance by infinite thinking is precisely what Spinoza means by ‘attribute’. An 
attribute, then, is the essence of a substance insofar as it acts on infinite think¬ 
ing. Infinite thinking conceives a substance as a necessarily existing cause of 
itself, and it perceives a substance as one or more attributes. Spinoza defines 
God as a substance of infinite attributes (ID6), meaning that infinite thinking per¬ 
ceives God’s self-causing essence in infinite ways. As will become clear shortly, 
attributes are best understood as distinct kinds of self-causing being. These kinds 
include thinking being (attribute of thought) and extending being (attribute of 
extension). 8 

By now the reader understands that she is neither an infinite thinker nor a sub¬ 
stance, for her being is dependent on other beings, and her concepts are dependent 
on, and limited by, other concepts. The human mind is therefore a mode, “that 
which is in another through which it is also conceived” (ID5). Spinoza takes it 
to be axiomatic that everything that exists is either an ontologically independent 
substance (that exists “in itself’), or a mode ontologically dependent on some¬ 
thing else (that exists “in another”). (Note that this distinction omits the attrib¬ 
utes, because the attributes are the essence of a substance.) Since the reader is 
not a substance, she must be a mode or changeable affection of a substance. In 
acknowledging herself to be finite and a mode, the reader accepts that her being 
is caused and sustained by a substance, and that the concept of her being is con¬ 
ceived and explained by means of that substance. That this substance is God will 
become clear later in the text. 

The next definition is that of God. God is “a being absolutely infinite, that is, a 
substance consisting of an infinity of attributes, of which each one expresses an 
eternal and infinite essence” (ID6). In defining God as a substance, Spinoza indi¬ 
cates that God is ontologically and conceptually self-causing. In defining God as a 
substance of infinite attributes, Spinoza indicates that God’s self-causing essence 
is perceived by infinite thinking. God causes itself to be infinitely conceived by 
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infinite thinking (such that God’s essence is thought through itself alone), and 
infinitely perceived by infinite thinking (such that God’s essence is thought to 
express itself as infinite attributes). While infinite thinking remains hypothetical 
at this point in the text, Spinoza shows how it necessarily relates to God: if God, 
an infinite substance, exists, it must be conceived by infinite thinking. This is 
confirmed by the second axiom: “what cannot be conceived through another, must 
be conceived through itself’ (IA2). What cannot be conceived through another is 
either a substance conceived through itself, or it is inconceivable. It is not pos¬ 
sible that an infinite substance is not conceived. An infinite substance must be 
conceived through itself, must cause its essence to be thought, must express itself 
as infinite attributes. If God exists, there must be infinite thinking to conceive and 
perceive it. 

The building blocks of Spinoza’s ontology are self-causing substance and its 
attributes, and its modes. But underlying these is a relation of being and thinking. 
Before the reader has read a single proposition, Spinoza has led her to understand 
that being and thinking are co-implicated. If there is infinite thinking, then some¬ 
thing infinite exists, and so there is an infinite being; if there is an infinite being, 
then something infinite is conceived infinitely, and so there is infinite thinking. 
It is a duality that proceeds from the definitions themselves as they clarify in the 
reader’s finite thinking. What is not yet clear is whether this duality is real, or only 
apparent. The first conditional {if thinking, then being ) suggests that thinking and 
being are one: if thinking exists, then the being that exists is that thinking itself. 
But the second conditional (if being, then thinking ) leaves open whether the think¬ 
ing that conceives being is that being, or another being external to it. Descartes 
takes the first route (if I am thinking, then I am), leaving him with the difficulty of 
demonstrating the existence of anything outside the closed unity of existing finite 
thinking. Spinoza takes the second route (if God is, then God is conceived). He 
demonstrates that an infinite being - God - exists, necessitating the existence of 
infinite thinking. He then shows that this infinite t hink ing both is God’s being, and 
is “external” to God’s being in a certain sense. This is what will allow Spinoza to 
distinguish absolute thought from finite minds. 

3. Thinking substance and infinite intellect 

We need to understand the relation between God and infinite thinking. At IP 11, 
Spinoza demonstrates that God necessarily exists. According to the co-implication 
established above, there is therefore infinite thinking that comprehends God’s 
infinite being. Infinite thinking is “acted on” by God’s essence in infinite ways, 
such that it perceives God’s essence as infinite attributes. Each attribute is one 
of infinite thinking’s perceptions of God’s essence, and each attribute can be 
conceived through itself alone (IP 10). Recall that conceiving is an action of the 
mind, whereas perceiving is the mind’s being acted upon. Recall, too, that God’s 
essence is to cause itself: it is the “power by which [it] and all things are and act” 
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(IP34). To say that infinite thinking conceives a substance of infinite attributes is 
to say that it (a) is acted on by the essence of that substance; (b) perceives that 
essence in infinite ways (i.e. as infinite attributes); and (c) conceives each of those 
attributes through itself, without any other thoughts to limit its thought of each 
attribute. By perceiving God’s essence in infinite ways and then conceiving each 
one distinctly, infinite thinking distinguishes the attributes. God’s essence acting 
on infinite thinking generates the perception, conception, and differentiation of 
the attributes. We need to understand whether this infinite thinking is God’s own, 
and therefore whether God’s activity is one of perceiving, conceiving, and dif¬ 
ferentiating itself 

Once the reader learns that God is the only substance (IP 14), it becomes clear 
that all possible attributes are kinds of God’s being, and all possible modes are 
dependent on God. Infinite thinking cannot be a substance separate from God. 
It must pertain to God as part of God’s being, as either an attribute or a mode of 
God. Spinoza believes that it is both: infinite thinking is both a way that God’s 
essence is perceived, and a mode produced by and dependent on God’s essence. 
As an attribute, infinite thinking is God’s essence, or power, perceived as thinking 
substance (res cogitans). As a mode, infinite thinking is an effect of the power of 
thinking substance: God’s infinite intellect. Infinite thinking, thinking substance, 
and infinite intellect therefore have different functions. Infinite thinking is a meth¬ 
odological device used in the definitions to enable the reader to understand the co¬ 
dependency between being and thinking. The reader now understands that infinite 
thinking does not exist as such, but rather exists as thinking substance and as infi¬ 
nite intellect. Thinking substance and infinite intellect are the same being (God), 
yet they express God’s being in different ways. Let us look carefully at Spinoza’s 
case for each of these points in turn. 

3.1 Infinite thinking is an attribute of God 
(God as thinking substance) 

Spinoza argues that if there are any modes that have the kind of being of think¬ 
ing - such as finite minds and ideas - then thinking must be an attribute (IIP 1). 
A mode is, and is conceived, through substance (i.e. God): the full explanation for 
the mode’s essence must be in God. The essence of a mode of thinking is to think, 
in order for it to be and be conceived through God, God’s essence must include a 
power of thinking. Infinite thinking must, therefore, be one of the kinds of being 
that God is: it is one of God’s attributes, or, as Spinoza puts it, “God is a thinking 
thing” (IIP 1). A parallel argument is used to demonstrate that “God is an extended 
thing” at IIP2. Two of God’s infinite kinds of being are thinking and extension. 

Thinking is the attribute through which all the attributes (including itself) are 
perceived, conceived, and distinguished. If it were not for the attribute of think¬ 
ing, neither the attribute of extension, nor any of the other attributes, would be 
distinctly conceived. However, thinking does not have priority over extension, 
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and cannot be said to produce the attributes, for they are the same being, and 
every attribute expresses all of the essence of substance (IP10S). 9 Each of God’s 
attributes is one way in which God causes itself and thus one way in which God 
perceives and conceives its own power. The attribute of thinking is God’s power 
to perceive and conceive every attribute, including itself. God as thinking sub¬ 
stance is God actively thinking itself as self-causing substance. Put otherwise, it 
is God’s power to think its own power. While stressing that Spinoza’s God is not 
personal or anthropomorphic, I suggest that this power can be called God’s abso¬ 
lute self-consciousness. God’s self-consciousness is not an awareness of person- 
hood, subjectivity, or intentionality. It is, rather, a self-causing substance’s power 
of self-perception, self-conception, and self-determination. 10 

3.2 Infinite thinking is a mode of God (God as infinite intellect) 

Infinite thinking is, then, an attribute of God, or a kind of being that God is. 
But infinite thinking must also be a mode of God that is ontologically depend¬ 
ent on God. For it must be possible for God to comprehend itself not only in 
terms of its essence, but also in terms of the “infinitely many things in infinitely 
many modes” that follow from its essence (IP 16). Modes are the “effects” of 
God’s self-causing being. Since God causes itself and there are no other sub¬ 
stances, the modes inhere in God. God causes the modes immanently, and “must 
be called the cause of all things in the same sense in which he is called the cause 
of himself’ (IP25S; cf. IP 18). The modes, while inhering in God, are not part of 
God’s essence. They are affections that follow from God’s essence. Insofar as 
God conceives its essence (as described in (1) above), God conceives its power 
to cause the modes’ essences, but does not conceive the existence, limitations, or 
determinations of the modes (none of which is essential to them). To conceive 
the existence of the modes, God must be able to take a non-essential perspective 
on itself. God’s infinite thinking must exist as a mode in order to know its own 
modal effects. In this guise, God’s infinite thinking is the infinite intellect. The 
infinite intellect is an infinite mode that comprehends ideas of all of the effects 
of God’s power. Here, God is not absolute self-consciousness of its power, but 
knows itself in terms of its effects. 11 

God’s consciousness of itself as cause of itself, and God’s knowledge of itself 
as its modal effects, are two ways in which God relates to itself in thinking. Since 
God is equivalent to nature, this makes possible the distinction in perspectives 
between nature as self-causing power ( Natura naturans, or “nature naturing”) and 
nature as the effects of that power {Natura naturata, or “nature natured”): 

[B]y Natura naturans we must understand what is in itself and is con¬ 
ceived through itself, or such attributes of substance as express an eter¬ 
nal and infinite essence, that is [...], God, insofar as he is considered as 
a free cause. 
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But by Natura naturata I understand whatever follows from the 
necessity of God’s nature, or from any of God’s attributes, that is, all the 
modes of God’s attributes insofar as they are considered as things which 
are in God, and can neither be nor be conceived without God. 

(IP29S) 

As natura naturans, God is its attributes and conceives its attributes. It does this 
through the attribute of thinking substance, God’s absolute self-consciousness, 
through which God perceives, conceives, and distinguishes its essence as self- 
causing being. As natura naturata, God is its modes and conceives its modes. It 
does this through the infinite mode of the infinite intellect, through which God 
knows itself as its effects. 

Spinoza’s claim that infinite intellect is a mode that does not pertain to God’s 
essence allows Spinoza to deny that God’s essence includes intellect or will. 
God is not a supreme creator that freely conceives and wills its creation into 
being. God’s essence, as thinking substance, is the infinite power to think its 
self-causing power, and all possible effects follow from it actually and neces¬ 
sarily. Intellect and will, then, are modes of God determined by the necessity 
of God’s nature. There is no such thing as “free intellect” or “free will”. God 
is free in the sense that it “exists from the necessity of its nature alone, and is 
determined to act by itself alone” (ID7). The modes exist from the necessity 
of God’s nature, and act by God’s power, and thus are fully metaphysically 
determined; they are also determined in their finite existence by the powers of 
other modes. Finite modes can be free to the extent that they avoid this latter 
type of determination and act according to the necessity of their own nature, as 
determined by God. 

Any intellect, then, whether the infinite intellect of God or the finite intellect of 
a human being, is a mode of God as thinking substance, and is fully determined 
and explained by thinking substance. Spinoza confirms this distinction between 
an intellect and thinking substance in the following passage, referring to the latter 
as “absolute thought”: 

P31: The actual intellect, whether finite or infinite, like will, desire, love, and 

the like, must be referred to Natura naturata, not to Natura naturans. 
Dem: By intellect (as is known through itself) we understand not absolute 
thought, but only a certain mode of thinking, which mode differs from 
the others, such as desire, love, and the like, and so (by D5) must be 
conceived through absolute thought, that is (by P15 and D6), it must be 
so conceived through an attribute of God, which expresses the eternal 
and infinite essence of thought, that it can neither be nor be conceived 
without [that attribute]; and so (by P29S), like the other modes of 
thinking, it must be referred to Natura naturata, not to Natura natur¬ 
ans, q.e.d. 
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It is clear that an actual human intellect is not a power of absolute thought. It 
neither originates nor has free rein over its own thinking. The human intellect 
thinks only because God thinks. Yet this does not make the human mind a mere 
automaton. The human mind taps into God’s power of absolute thought: it has the 
power of thinking, and indeed of thinking self-consciously, by virtue of being a 
mode of God. The human mind is “in” the being of God: it participates in God’s 
power of thought, and is determined by that power. As we will see, this is what 
explains the human mind’s capacity to think more autonomously and to become 
more free. The human mind’s power of thinking, however, is limited by virtue of 
its existing as one mode among infinite others. The modes, all conceived together 
by the infinite intellect, constrain and determine one another. The human mind’s 
freedom to act according to its own nature, as determined by God, is therefore 
severely compromised as it is determined to think this or that by other modes. This 
explains the human mind’s inescapable affectedness by other things, and thus its 
sensations, feelings, and experiences. 

The human mind, therefore, is a subject, not in the sense of a substance of 
thoughts, but in the sense of being a mode of God’s power that can determine 
itself according to its nature alone. It is also an object of God’s infinite intellect 
and of the other modes it encounters in experience. The human mind can come 
to conceive of itself as an eternal essence in God, but it is bound to finitude, 
and largely comes to know itself through its experiences. The human mind is 
both eternal, self-conscious subject and finite, self-knowing object because it is a 
mode of God, and that duality structures God’s two self-conceptions: as thinking 
substance God is self-conscious subject to itself, while as infinite intellect, God 
is self-knowing object of itself. The fundamental duality of the human mind is 
explained by, and is only comprehensible through, the dual nature of the self- 
reflexivity of God’s infinite thinking . 12 

4. The metaphysics of finite minds 

We are now in a position to turn to finite minds. At the outset of the chapter, we 
wanted to know how, if the mind is an idea in God’s infinite intellect, we are to 
make sense of our ethical project to improve our minds through autonomous rea¬ 
soning, and how we should understand Spinoza’s claim that the mind is the idea 
of the body. We now understand the sense in which the human mind is a mode of 
God, and we have the metaphysical infrastructure in place to understand how it is 
possible for the mind to be an autonomous subject of its thoughts without being 
an independent substance. Yet it is unclear how any of this really works or cor¬ 
responds to our ordinary mental experiences. Spinoza addresses these matters in 
the second part of the Ethics. 

Since the human mind is not a substance, its thoughts do not inhere in it as its 
properties. Instead, both the human mind and its thoughts are finite modes of God 
as thinking substance, for their nature as modes of thought can only be explained 
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through this attribute. (Similarly, the nature of bodies, as modes of extension, can 
only be explained through the attribute of extension: bodies are modes of God as 
extending substance.) As modes of thought, all minds and thoughts have thinking 
as their kind of being. God as thinking substance determines the human mind’s 
essence, which is to think. 

As a finite mode of God, a finite mind must be conceived by the infinite intellect, 
which comprehends all modes in a single idea. Spinoza defines idea as an “action 
of the mind” which the mind forms “because it is a thinking thing” (IID3). 13 As the 
one and only thinking thing, God actively thinks all of being. From the perspec¬ 
tive of God as thinking substance, this is God’s idea of its infinite causal power; 
from the perspective of God as infinite intellect, this is the idea of all the effects 
of God’s causal power. The infinite intellect, then, thinks (indeed, is nothing other 
than) an infinite idea of all the modes taken together: ideas of extended objects, 
ideas of objects in other attributes, ideas of those ideas, ideas of ideas of ideas, and 
so on, to infinity. The finite mind and its thoughts, as modes of thinking, are ideas 
conceived in this infinite idea. This explains Spinoza’s claim that “the human 
mind is part of the infinite intellect of God” (IIP11C). Infinite intellect conceives 
the mind as a finite idea existing among, and limited by, infinite others. There is, 
then, no real difference between minds and ideas: mind is our name for the idea of 
the human body, an idea that is thought in the infinite intellect. 

Finite modes are caused to exist and act by other finite modes. A finite mind is 
caused to exist and act exclusively by other finite minds and thoughts, since the 
modes, insofar as they are expressed within one attribute, are caused exclusively 
by other modes within that attribute. Recall that each attribute is one way in which 
the whole of being is perceived and conceived: since there is only one substance, 
there can be only one causal order, which is perceived and conceived distinctly 
according to each attribute. It is, then, incoherent to talk about causality between 
the attributes. Modes of the attribute of thinking (minds/ideas) cannot be causally 
related to modes of the attribute of extension (bodies). In this way Spinoza deftly 
avoids Descartes’ mind-body problem: as there is no possibility of causal interac¬ 
tion between minds and bodies, there is no question of how the mind directs bod¬ 
ily actions, or how sensory inputs generate thoughts. 

How, then, do we explain the coherence of mental events with physical events? 
Spinoza’s answer is his famous “parallelism” thesis: mental events and physical 
events are one causal series, perceived in two ways. The infinite intellect contains 
an idea of every mode that follows from God’s nature. There is a mode of think¬ 
ing that corresponds to every mode of extension. Furthermore, the order in which 
the modes of thinking are causally connected - the order according to which one 
idea follows from another - corresponds exactly to the order of physical events 
among modes of extension. That is because God is one self-causing power that 
acts according to the necessity of its nature, giving rise to one necessary causal 
order. Thinking and extension are two ways of conceiving God’s single causal 
power and the single order in which it unfolds. So, for any two physical events 
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X(p) and Y(p), there are ideas X(i) and Y(i), which are the same modes , X and Y, 
understood in two ways. If Y(p) follows causally from X(p) (i.e. effect Y depends 
on cause X), then Y(i) follows causally from X(i) (i.e. the conceiving of effect Y 
depends on the conceiving of effect X). This is the basis for Spinoza’s parallelism 
thesis: “the order and connection of ideas is the same as the order and connection 
of things” (IIP7). 

The term parallelism can be misleading: the order of ideas is not “parallel” 
to the order of physical things like railroad tracks. Rather, there is one track - 
one single order of God’s causal power - that is perceived and conceived in two 
ways. 14 Spinoza stresses that there is one substance 

which is now comprehended under this attribute, now under that. So 
also a mode of extension and the idea of that mode are one and the same 
thing, but expressed in two ways. [. . .] Therefore, whether we conceive 
Nature under the attribute of extension, or under the attribute of thought, 
or under any other attribute, we shall find one and the same order, or one 
and the same connection of causes, that is, that the same things follow 
one another. 

(IIP7S) 

This indicates that the human mind and body are one thing, understood in two 
distinct ways. For a human mind, as a mode of thinking, is an idea; as such, it must 
be the same being as some mode of extension. Whatever happens in this idea hap¬ 
pens in the extended mode. The relationship of mind and body can therefore be 
expressed as that of an idea and its object. “The object of the idea constituting the 
human mind is the body” (IIP 13) - i.e. that body whose affections are felt by the 
mind. 

As the idea of the body, the mind is constituted by ideas of the body’s parts 
and what is happening in and to them. The mind’s mental content is nothing 
more than its ideas of the body’s parts and affections. 15 But the mind is not a 
set of pictures of the body, nor a set of propositions or facts about it. The mind 
perceives the body’s affections in the sense that it undergoes the same affec¬ 
tions at the same time: the mind acts and changes with the body. For Spinoza, 
ideas do not re-present the presence of their objects, since ideas do not derive 
from bodies and bodies do not derive from ideas. Ideas can be said to be rep¬ 
resentational only in the loosest sense that each one is of a specific object. The 
truth of an idea does not depend upon its agreement with its object: ideas are 
intrinsically true by virtue of being conceived perfectly by God, and agreement 
with its object follows from its being a true idea. In this sense, the mind “repre¬ 
sents” the body only insofar as God, in the act of conceiving the mind perfectly, 
actualizes the corresponding body in parallel. To say that the mind is the idea 
of the body is to say that the mind is the conceiving of the body, rather than the 
representation of it. 16 
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Our experience, however, is not of a mind that perfectly conceives the body. 
Much occurs in our bodies of which our minds are ignorant, and our mental con¬ 
tent goes beyond the body’s physical limits. Furthermore, Spinoza frequently 
indicates that our mental experience is not so much the perfect conceiving of the 
body as it is the muddled awareness of it. This discrepancy is explained by the 
fact that our minds are ideas that may be adequately or inadequately conceived. 
Insofar as it is an idea thought in the infinite intellect, the mind is the true and 
complete conception of the body and everything that happens in it. “Whatever 
happens in the object of the idea constituting the human mind must be perceived 
by the human mind” (IIP 12). This means that my mind, as God’s idea of my body, 
is the adequate idea of its object. But I do not conceive my own body as God 
does. Instead, I am aware of my body through its feelings and interactions with 
other things. My awareness of my body is confused with awareness of my world 
because the infinite intellect does not conceive my body exclusively; it thinks all 
of being at once. The idea of my body is always being thought together with the 
ideas of bodies that I interact with. The finite mind’s awareness, then, will be of its 
own body along with others, and will be dominated by its most immediate desires, 
feelings, and sensations. There are many parts and processes of the body that the 
mind, despite containing true ideas of them, is unaware of, because those parts 
and processes are not felt through interaction with other things. Our awareness of 
our own bodies is partial, uneven, and confused with our awareness of the world 
around us. Given that we cannot disentangle our bodies from the world, the mind 
always conceives the body inadequately. 

Spinoza’s theory of the finite mind applies to all ideas of extended bodies. 
Every body is conceived by an idea in the infinite intellect; every idea, as the 
awareness of that body, can be construed as a mind. As Spinoza puts it, 

the things we have shown so far [about the mind] are completely general 
and do not pertain more to man than to other individuals, all of which, 
though in different degrees, are nevertheless animate. For of each thing 
there is necessarily an idea in God, of which God is the cause in the 
same way as he is of the idea of the human body. And so, whatever we 
have said of the idea of the human body must also be said of the idea of 
any thing. 

(IIP 13S) 

For Spinoza all things, living and non-living, have minds. All things confus¬ 
edly perceive what happens in their bodies, in the sense that the infinite intellect 
thinks ideas of those bodies interacting with others. The minds of a hammer, a 
tree, a cat, and a human all perceive their own bodies and causal interactions to 
some extent. Nothing marks human minds out as superior or distinct. All beings 
are part of nature, and the human mind is not a “dominion within a dominion” 
(III Preface). 
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There are, however, considerable practical differences between minds, which 
Spinoza explains through differences in their excellence and complexity. A mind 
is more complex to the extent that its body is more complex: 

[I]n proportion as a body is more capable than others of doing many 
things at once, or being acted on in many ways at once, so its mind 
is more capable than others of perceiving many things at once. And in 
proportion as the actions of a body depend more on itself alone, and as 
other bodies concur with it less in acting, so its mind is more capable of 
understanding distinctly. 

(IIP13S) 

The human mind is not distinctive by virtue of transcending the body and 
nature, as it is for Descartes, but by virtue of its identity with a complex body in 
nature. First, a mind is more complex in proportion to the causal interdependence 
of its body on other bodies. To the extent that a body can cause more effects and 
be affected by many things simultaneously, it can do more things simultaneously. 
The human body is highly complex, composed of numerous complex bodies that 
have many different needs. This gives it a very wide range for affecting, and being 
affected by, external bodies. As the idea of the body, the human mind is complex 
and composite to exactly the same extent, with all the same parts, needs, and 
interactions. As the body interacts with more things, the mind interacts with more 
ideas of external things, and the mind has greater and more complex awareness 
of itself and its world. 

Second, a mind has greater excellence in proportion to the causal independence 
of its body. To the extent that a human being causes effects by itself, its actions 
follow from its own nature (see IIID2). When the body acts more autonomously, 
it is less bound up with other bodies, and the mind is less confused with other 
ideas. The mind conceives its body more clearly and distinctly; it comes closer 
to conceiving itself adequately, in the way that the infinite intellect conceives it. 
Knowing its own nature better, the mind is less determined by other ideas, and 
is more determined by its nature alone. Humans have complex bodies that are 
highly capable of independent action, and correspondingly complex minds that 
are highly capable of self-conscious and autonomous thought. 

The superiority of the human mind consists in both its causal interactions (its 
capacity for inadequate thinking) and its causal autonomy (its capacity for ade¬ 
quate thinking). Yet there is no conflict between these principles. For Spinoza, 
adequate rational thinking is continuous with and built upon the inadequate imag¬ 
inative thinking that corresponds to perceptual affectedness. The human mind is 
superior to others in that as the idea of a body that is complexly intertwined with 
its causal world and is capable of acting independently of it to a high degree, it 
is more capable of both imagining and reasoning. Hammers, trees, and cats all 
have these qualities to some extent, but not to the extent that human beings do. 17 
Relatedly, human minds are not equal in excellence: those that have more causal 
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interactions and are able to become more autonomous are superior to those that 
are less enabled. Indeed, the mind is blessed to the extent that it understands itself 
distinctly: our goal, in the Ethics, is to reach a higher degree of self-consciousness 
through positive interactions with others. Yet Spinoza’s is not a theory of the mind 
dominating or transcending the body: our mental capacities wax and wane with 
our bodily capacities. 18 

5. Experience, knowledge, and self-consciousness 

The finite mind’s awareness of its body and world gives rise to knowledge. Our 
minds are capable of three kinds of knowledge: imagination, reason, and intuition. 
Imagination describes all kinds of thinking from experience, including perceiv¬ 
ing, remembering, anticipating, and dreaming. All imagining is partial and con¬ 
fused because it arises from our interactions with other things. But imagining is 
both unavoidable and crucial for the other kinds of knowledge. Through interac¬ 
tion the mind acquires images, partial ideas of things deriving from feelings and 
sensations. Images reflect the particular experience of the mind that thinks them, 
so they are the basis of misunderstanding and error. These images remain in the 
mind and become associated with others according to experience and habit. On 
this basis Spinoza develops theories of memory, association, and generalization 
which, when combined with his theory of the emotions in Ethics, part III, explain 
the complex interconnections of our thoughts, feelings and desires. 

Through imagination we know ourselves and our world empirically. Empirical 
knowledge is inadequate, for it necessarily involves the confusion of partial ideas: 
images cannot give us clear ideas of external bodies or our own bodies. The mind 
knows the existence, parts, and properties of its own body only insofar as it is 
aware of them through its affections. Furthermore, the human mind knows itself 
only through the ideas of these affections: it has ideas of its feelings, sensations, 
and images. The mind can reflect on its own content because the mind is an object 
of God’s thought. Recall that the infinite intellect includes ideas of all objects: 
ideas of bodies and ideas of ideas. God’s “idea of my mind” is no more perfectly 
accessible to me than God’s idea of my body. I am aware of my mind just as I am 
aware of my body: I do not conceive my mind perfectly. The mind knows itself 
and its existence only insofar as it is aware of its bodily affections. 

This has two important consequences. First, the mind knows itself inadequately, 
and has no privileged access to its own operations. There cannot be a purely intel¬ 
lectual Cartesian discovery of “I think, I am”. Second, the mind’s knowledge of 
itself is confused and subject to error. One of the most prominent of our erroneous 
self-conceptions is the belief that the mind has free will, arising from the fact that 
the mind is aware of its desires and intentions, but unaware of their true causal 
explanations. 19 A mind that knows itself largely through self-awareness reflects 
largely on its own feelings and experiences, giving it a haphazard and mud¬ 
dled conception of itself. By contrast, a mind that knows itself more adequately 
understands that its thoughts, desires, and volitions are fully determined, and can 
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distinguish those that are determined by other modes from those that are deter¬ 
mined by its own nature. The Ethics aims to show us how we may be determined 
more by our own nature than by external things, thus becoming more free, in 
Spinoza’s sense. Spinoza holds that the mind is more self-determining insofar as it 
conceives itself more adequately. But how are we to gain adequate understanding 
if we are constrained to know ourselves inadequately through experience? 

The mind has no adequate ideas insofar as it is “determined externally, from 
fortuitous encounters with things”. However, it can gain them insofar as it is 
“determined internally, [and] regards a number of things at once, [such that it] 
understand^] their agreements, differences, and oppositions” (IIP29S). The mind 
can understand the commonalities and differences between images of its own 
body and those of others. Amidst the confusion, it seems that the ideas of com¬ 
monalities are clarified, and those that are “common to all, and are equally in the 
part and in the whole” can only be conceived adequately (IIP38). Spinoza believes 
that the mind understands these “common notions” through experience (though 
not from experience) of things with which we have much in common. 20 Since the 
common notions are adequate ideas of what is common to all extended bodies, 
including our own, they are already in our minds. In coming to understand com¬ 
mon notions, then, we recover some of the adequate conception of our bodies that 
is not accessible through awareness. 21 

Reason , Spinoza’s second kind of knowledge, is thinking in terms of “common 
notions and adequate ideas of the properties of things” (IIP40S2). Note that we do 
not have adequate ideas of things but only of their properties: to reason is to think 
in terms of the definitions and proofs that make things what they are and explain 
their true connections. When we reason, we conceive a property common to our 
own body and all other bodies in the way that it is conceived in the infinite intel¬ 
lect. This increases our adequate knowledge of ourselves and our world. As we 
reason more, we recover the adequate idea of the body that our mind truly is, and 
we move from awareness of the body to the true conception of it. We understand 
better how our bodies are explained by God as extending substance, how our 
bodies are similar and different to other bodies, and how our bodies are helped 
and harmed by others. We come to understand that all our feelings and reactions 
are necessitated, and we can come to understand their causes. Thus to understand 
ourselves rationally is not to feel the body in its world, but to understand how the 
body is truly connected to its world: we make the transition from self-awareness 
to self-knowledge. In understanding ourselves as beings in the world, intercon¬ 
nected with an infinite number of finite modes, we come to understand God as 
Natura naturata. 

Spinoza’s concept of reason is unique: for him, reasoning is not the way the 
mind distinguishes itself from the body, but the way it recovers the adequate con¬ 
ception of the body that it truly is. Through reasoning we understand more of the 
body’s parts and processes, we understand the mind as the idea of the body, and 
we understand that we are part of nature. Gaining self-knowledge does not stop 
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us being self-aware, and reasoning does not stop us from feeling or imagining. As 
long as we experience, we imagine, and imagining is our route to reasoning. Not 
all experiences are productive in this respect. The mind strives to have positive 
experiences with bodies similar to its own, experiences that enhance its power of 
reasoning. But our reasoning decreases when we have negative and destructive 
experiences. The body is determined to a greater extent by bodies that have little 
in common with it, and the mind is determined to a greater extent by inadequate 
ideas of itself and its world. A mind in bad circumstances imagines more, and is 
more determined by its experiences and affects: it has very little knowledge of 
itself, and its actions will be largely determined by things contrary to its nature. 

Reason is not a fixed capacity but a power of thinking, the strength of which 
varies over the course of a life and depends on our experiences. Spinoza links 
reason, virtue, and freedom such that as a person reasons more, she is more virtu¬ 
ous and free. As the mind knows itself more adequately, it knows the effects that 
follow from its nature. Correspondingly, the body causes the effects that follow 
from its nature, which means that it “acts” or is the “adequate cause” of its effects 
(IIID2). A person who reasons more is more active, powerful, and self-determin¬ 
ing, in both body and mind, and is better enabled to become more so. Becoming 
more rational depends on one’s power to strive but also on luck: a strong mind and 
body need positive circumstances that support its wellbeing and set it on the right 
track for increasing its reasoning and action. A capable and fortunate person can 
enter a virtuous spiral in which he knows his nature better and better and becomes 
even more able to act according to his nature alone. This person, who Spinoza 
calls “the free man” (IVP66S), understands that freedom consists in following the 
necessity of his nature - that is, in understanding and acting from the essence that 
God’s essence determines him to be. Understanding and affirming one’s being in 
God is the pinnacle of rational understanding. 

A rational person continues to be affected by the world, and is always suscep¬ 
tible to being knocked back by bad experiences, but Spinoza intimates that the 
knowledge of ourselves and of God that we acquire through reasoning has lasting 
effects. A person strong in body has a mind “whose greatest part is eternal” in the 
sense that she has come to know herself more perfectly (VP39). She has recov¬ 
ered a large proportion of the adequate idea of her body as it is conceived by the 
infinite intellect. As such, she has come to understand herself and the effects that 
follow from her nature sub specie aeternitatis - from the perspective of eternity. 
This means that she understands the essence of her mind and body as they follow 
from God’s essence as thinking and extending being. This understanding involves 
“adequate knowledge of God’s eternal and infinite essence”, knowledge that is 
fundamentally in the human mind, but that is usually clouded by imagination 
(IIP47). Through recovering this true knowledge of God’s essence, we are able to 
form the third kind of knowledge: intuition. 

Intuition differs from reason in that its object is God’s essence. Rational knowl¬ 
edge starts from common properties and builds upwards to knowledge of God 
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as Natura naturata; intuitive knowledge starts with conceiving God as Natura 
naturans and works downwards to the essences of the modes. To know intuitively 
is to know God’s essence as cause of itself and to know God’s effects as they fol¬ 
low necessarily from it. Thus it is plausible to say that intuition is thinking God’s 
being and one’s own being not from the modal perspective of the finite or infinite 
intellect, but from the perspective of thinking substance itself. It is to be conscious 
of one’s own essence from the perspective of God’s absolute self-consciousness. 

It is, however, difficult to be sure of Spinoza’s meaning here. Spinoza is vague 
on the transition from reason to intuition, and about whether intuition is possible 
during our finite existence. He claims that “the human mind cannot be absolutely 
destroyed with the body, but something of it remains which is eternal” (VP23). 
This passage poses many problems, not least of which is its apparent contraven¬ 
tion of parallelism. Some help is provided by our earlier distinction between the 
infinite intellect’s adequate conceiving of the body and the mind’s inadequate 
awareness of it. When an individual dies, the mind ceases to be aware of its body’s 
existence, but the idea of the body’s essence is eternally conceived by the infinite 
intellect. To the extent that the mind has recovered an adequate conception of its 
body’s essence during its existence, it conceives itself from the perspective of 
eternity, in the way that the infinite intellect conceives it. This perspective is avail¬ 
able to us during life, insofar as we reason; after death, when the mind ceases to 
imagine, it eternally conceives the ideas (or “part”) of its body’s eternal essence 
that it has been able to recover. This eternal conceiving is the part of the mind that 
remains. Spinoza is clear that intuition, which is knowledge of essences, is associ¬ 
ated with the mind’s eternity. But he is not clear on whether intuitive knowledge 
is available during our finite duration, as the perspective of eternity is, or only 
once we cease to exist as finite modes. It seems that intuitive knowledge of God’s 
essence requires a shift of perspective, from that of the modes to that of thinking 
substance, and it is not clear whether the mind can achieve this while the body 
endures. 22 

What is clear is that Spinoza takes intuition to be the mind’s greatest desire and 
its greatest satisfaction. Intuition necessarily gives rise to “an intellectual love 
of God”: the joy of knowing God’s eternal self-causing essence (VP32C). This 
love is intellectual, not affective: it is a conceptual action of the mind, not a pas¬ 
sion. Indeed, it is the conceptual action of the self-consciousness of a mode. Spi¬ 
noza explains that it is “an action by which the mind contemplates itself, with the 
accompanying idea of God as its cause”, and is therefore “part of the infinite love 
by which God loves himself’ (VP36). In other words, to know God’s essence is to 
conceive God’s self-consciousness, to participate in God’s power to think its own 
power, and to think oneself and one’s own power as following from that power. 
This is the power by which God conceives and determines itself, and it is through 
knowing ourselves to follow from this power that we most fully conceive and 
determine ourselves. The intuitive mind is conscious of itself as a mode of God’s 
absolute self-consciousness. 
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Spinoza’s philosophy of mind is a doctrine of the self-knowledge of a subject 
that is not a substance. The three kinds of knowledge are three ways in which 
the modal mind conceives itself, moving from an imaginary conception of itself 
as free and sovereign, to a rational understanding of itself as part of nature, to an 
intuitive consciousness of itself as a mode determined by God’s essence. With 
each kind of self-knowledge the mind takes a different perspective. Through 
imagination, we are aware of ourselves from the perspective of a finite mode 
determined by others. As we reason more, we know ourselves increasingly from 
the perspective of the infinite intellect. If we make the leap to intuition, we 
may achieve consciousness of ourselves from the perspective of thinking sub¬ 
stance. Achieving this consciousness of its being in God is the mind’s greatest 
freedom. 23 


Notes 

1 Those who interpret Spinoza as a rationalist stress his insistence on the total intelligi¬ 
bility of being; see, for example, Gueroult (1968) and Della Rocca (1996). By contrast, 
Lloyd (1994) argues for the importance of embodiment to Spinoza’s philosophy of 
mind and knowledge. A wide range of materialist interpretations of Spinoza is avail¬ 
able, from the mechanistic view that the mind is the representation of the body’s causal 
interactions (e.g. Curley, 1988) to the Marxist view that the mind expresses a power 
shaped by and shaping its material, relational, and institutional circumstances (e.g. 
Montag and Stolze, 1997). Spinoza’s connection to idealism is explored in Forster and 
Melamed (2012), Macherey (2011), and Newlands (2012). 

2 So counter-intuitive are these claims and their implications that Wilson (1999) argues 
that Spinoza’s theory of mind is neither plausible nor coherent. A response to Wilson is 
provided in Garrett (2008). 

3 References to Spinoza’s Ethics (in Spinoza, 1994) follow Curley’s system of abbre¬ 
viation: part number in roman numerals, followed by proposition (P), corollary (C), 
scholium (S), definition (D), or axiom (A) number. 

4 Although my interpretation draws attention to idealist aspects of Spinoza’s philosophy, 
I do not intend to suggest that Spinoza is an idealist in the sense of giving priority to 
absolute thinking or reducing matter to ideas. Rather, my claim is that an account of 
absolute thinking is needed to make sense of how an idea inhering in God can be an 
autonomous mind. 

5 Curley (1988) and Lloyd (1994) both suggest that the reader is expected to start the 
Ethics by taking a Cartesian perspective. 

6 I refer to the reader/finite thinker as “she” throughout in order to distinguish her from 
Spinoza (“he”) and God (“it”), except in direct quotes from the Ethics. 

7 The interpretation of these definitions is, however, contentious. In particular, interpre¬ 
tations of “attribute”, which will be discussed in what follows, vary considerably. 

8 The human mind can perceive and conceive only these two kinds because it is the idea 
of an extended object. God’s infinite other attributes remain mysterious to us. 

9 The conflict between the equality of the attributes and the apparent priority of the 
attribute of thinking is discussed by Macherey (2011), Newlands (2012), and Melamed 
(2013). 

10 That God is not anthropomorphic is made clear in the appendix to Ethics, part I. Self- 
consciousness is not Spinoza’s term; he uses the terms conscientia and conscius rarely, 
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and never to describe God. Balibar (2013), based on Spinoza’s uses of these terms, 
suggests “self-consciousness” indicates the transition from a human being’s indetermi¬ 
nate essence (“human striving”) to her idea of how her bodily changes will determine 
her to act (her striving to do X or Y). Self-consciousness is thus understood as the tran¬ 
sition from indeterminacy to determinacy. I borrow this sense of “self-consciousness” 
to indicate the transition of God’s essence from indeterminacy to the determinacy of 
the attributes. Alternative interpretations of Spinoza’s sense of “consciousness” can be 
found in Marshall (2013), LeBuffe (2010b), and Garrett (2008). 

11 On the infinite intellect as an infinite mode of God, see Ethics IP21 and letter 64 to 
Schuller (in Spinoza, 2002). 

12 The finite, modal perspective of finite minds therefore cannot be said to be illusory or 
“mere appearance” - for God, as infinite intellect, takes this very perspective on itself. 

13 The explication of this definition, on which we have already drawn, states “I say con¬ 
cept rather than perception, because the word perception seems to indicate that the 
mind is acted on by the object. But concept seems to express an action of the mind”. 
For Spinoza, then, ideas are conceptual acts rather than perceptual acts; primarily they 
are conceptual acts of God. They are also objects of other ideas, as Spinoza makes 
clear at IIP3 and IIP20. Ideas are not copies or forms of their objects. 

14 Since God perceives and conceives its essence in infinite ways (i.e. as infinite attrib¬ 
utes), there are in fact infinite ways in which this single causal order may be under¬ 
stood. This suggests that God’s complete idea of a human being includes not just its 
expressions in the attributes of thought and extension (mind and body), but its expres¬ 
sions in infinite attributes, as Spinoza indicates at the end of IIP7S. This amounts to a 
doctrine that each being has “infinitely many minds”, none of which know the others 
because the attributes are conceptually distinct. See letter 66 to Tschimhaus in Spinoza 
( 2002 ). 

15 Spinoza explains that volitions, decisions, and emotions are all ideas, with bodily 
equivalents, and that there are no separate “faculties” of intellect and will (IIP49C; 
IIIP2S). 

16 Critics commonly claim that Spinoza’s ideas are representational, but this seems to 
me unhelpful. Spinoza accepts that ideas constitute the “objective being” of things, 
such that if three-sidedness belongs to a triangle formally, it belongs to the idea of a 
triangle objectively (see IIP8C). Yet he rejects the Cartesian doctrine that an idea’s 
objective being is derived from the formal being of its object (see IIP8C and IIP48S). 
The objective being of three-sidedness in the idea is not so much a representation of 
three-sidedness as it is the active conceiving of it. I think I do not fundamentally disa¬ 
gree with Della Rocca (2008), who believes that Spinoza’s ideas are representational, 
but takes representation to mean a capacity for full explanation. The claim that for Spi¬ 
noza idea Xfully explains object X seems to me correct and uncontroversial, but since 
God conceives object X, I prefer to call this a conceptual rather than a representational 
relation. 

17 Spinoza’s theory implies that there are finite minds more complex and autonomous 
than a single human mind, namely, the idea/mind of a group of human beings who 
agree in nature and cohere as one individual. This is the basis for Spinoza’s political 
philosophy, expressed in the Ethics at IVP35-37. 

18 This has important implications for gender, for unlike the majority of Enlightenment 
philosophers, Spinoza does not accept that the mind dominates the body, and thus 
cannot hold that men are superior to women in this respect. Bodily gender differences 
are, for Spinoza, paralleled by mental gender differences, but it is not obvious that this 
entails inequality. For discussion, see Lloyd (1994) and Gatens (2009). 
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19 See IIIP3S. This point is perfectly illustrated by Spinoza’s story of the stone that falls 
through the air, conscious only that it is striving to move. “This is that famous human 
freedom which everyone brags of having, and which consists only in this: that men are 
conscious of their appetite and ignorant of the causes by which they are determined” 
(letter 58 to Schuller; Spinoza, 2002, p. 909). 

20 Spinoza is vague on what these common notions are and exactly how we arrive at 
them. He indicates that they are not universals, and that they include those concepts of 
motion that all bodies in the attribute of extension involve (IIP40S1, IIL2). In part IV 
he suggests that positive encounters with other human beings are most productive in 
building common notions. 

21 Marshall (2013) argues that all adequate ideas are innate ideas that must be brought 
into consciousness. 

22 Spinoza’s propositions on the mind’s eternity are notoriously difficult and often appear 
inconsistent with earlier propositions, creating a minefield for interpreters. For further 
discussion, see LeBuffe (2010a) and Garrett (2009). 

23 I am grateful to colleagues, students, and seminar participants who provided helpful 
comments on earlier versions of this chapter. 
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TWO THEORIES OF MIND AS AN 
IMMATERIAL SUBSTANCE 

Descartes and Leibniz 

Martha Brandt Bolton 


1. Introduction 

The theory that a human mind is an immaterial substance is held by many early 
modem thinkers, although by no means all. Because the natural immortality of 
the soul is at stake, the thesis is fraught with religious and moral significance. 
But this article is concerned with the psychological and metaphysical issues it 
raises. Many of these had been identified and discussed by ancient and medieval 
thinkers. Plato and Augustine advocate the immateriality and substantiality of the 
human soul, and even Aristotle’s account of intellect may seem to hold some 
prospect of such a view. Medieval Arabic and Latin authors are influenced more 
by Aristotle. We can begin with a brief review of the promise and problems for 
an immaterial substantial theory of the soul in Aristotelian thought prior to the 
seventeenth century. 1 

According to Aristotle’s De Anima, the soul is the substantial form of a body 
which has life potentially; the soul endows the form-matter composite with the 
faculties that constitute it as a substance in a certain species, faculties it will exer¬ 
cise under suitable conditions. Inasmuch as a human being nourishes and repro¬ 
duces, operations of its soul are carried out in its bodily parts. To exercise its 
cognitive powers requires that a soul take on a likeness to the object known. In 
order to perceive, say, something red, the cognizant subject must have an opera¬ 
tional bodily part which is initially unlike and subsequently like red. Accordingly, 
perception of sensible qualities is assigned to a part of the perceptual system 
which has no sensible qualities in itself. The intellectual faculty is capable of 
knowing all things. Since its exertion requires that it be, in itself, only potentially 
like the things it can know, it cannot be at all mixed with the body. Indeed, Aris¬ 
totle maintains that there is an ‘active intellect’, which is immortal, eternal, and 
separable, which is the cause of passive intellect’s taking on the formal likenesses 
of other things. Yet he maintains that humans have no intellectual thought without 
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images which come from the senses, so the intellectual faculty is effectively tied 
to the complete human being. 

In the medieval period, Averroes maintains that intellect, in its entirety, is an 
immaterial substance which acts in all human souls alike. Individual souls are, 
then, in a way immortal, but only in respect of a substance common to them 
all. For many medieval thinkers, this is hardly acceptable, but efforts to devise 
theories on which individual human souls are immaterial and naturally immor¬ 
tal met with questionable success. Aquinas’ view is no exception, but it was 
widely held to be the most satisfactory account overall. Briefly put, a human 
soul comprises faculties of life, perception, and intellect; intellection is carried 
on without participation of the body, yet it requires universal concepts which 
are extracted from images. Because images are provided only with the aid of 
organs of sense and imagination, the intellectual part of the soul requires a 
body to exercise its natural operation. It is immaterial and it is possible for it to 
exist apart from the human being but it is imperfect in this condition, unable to 
exercise its proper power without the extraordinary assistance of God. Several 
aspects of Aquinas’ theory are challenged by his contemporaries and succes¬ 
sors, including the unity of intellectual, perceptual and common vital faculties, 
the concept of immateriality, the necessary conditions for the soul’s existence 
apart from matter, and the nature of the operations proper to intellect. Although 
the Lateran Council of 1513 enjoined philosophers to demonstrate the natural 
immortality of the soul, few if any supposed this was fully achieved in the two 
ensuing centuries. 

In the climate of the early to mid-seventeenth century, the task seems less 
daunting. Descartes advertises his demonstration that human minds and bodies 
are distinct and separable substances as a response to the earlier injunction. One 
factor facilitating the project is that with the general tendency to look beyond 
scholastic natural science, more observationally grounded theories of the physics 
and physiology of perception are advanced. No doubt repudiation of the mat¬ 
ter-form theory of the composition of a substance is crucial. In fact, it might 
seem that with this out of the picture, the way is clear for substances, which are 
cognizant and immaterial. But any such theory will require not only revision 
of the Aristotelian theory of cognition, but also integration with non-scholastic 
metaphysical tenets. To abandon the hylemorphic theory is to jettison the concept 
of matter as an indifferent potential to receive all forms. Seventeenth century 
thinkers tend to favor the view that the stuff of which material things are made 
is not Aristotelian matter, but rather corporeal - extended, impenetrable, divis¬ 
ible, and moveable. A body is composed of other bodies. On the most common 
view, a body cannot move itself. Among bodies, all change, and all potential is 
reduced to the capacity of particles to be moved and to cause motion by impact. 
Moreover, the new theory of matter implies a new understanding of what it is to 
be immaterial. 2 The antithesis of corporeality is simplicity with regard to integral 
parts and either being able to exist in the same place as a body at the same time 
or existing in no place at all. 
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Rejection of the theory of matter as a neutral potentiality has further conse¬ 
quences for a theory of substance. It eliminates the twofold theory of potential¬ 
ity and actuality in terms of which Aristotelian souls and substances are defined. 
This is, first, the potentiality of matter actualized by combination with a form 
(soul) and, second, the actualization of the soul-body composite’s potential to 
live, which is realized only if conditions are right. On this account, there is firm 
theoretical ground for a distinction among three things: a substance (form-matter 
composite), its powers (bestowed by its form), and its acts (realizations of these 
powers). Early modem substance theorists may just not recognize these distinc¬ 
tions, but if they do, non-Aristotelian ways of explaining them are needed. Advo¬ 
cates of immaterial mental substances typically say they are continually engaged 
in cognitive activity. With regard to a substance and its power to act, there would 
seem to be two options: either its power is not a primary constituent of the sub¬ 
stance (then what, and where, is the source of its powers?) or its power is basic in 
its constitution (what then is the difference between this primary power and the 
substance which exerts it?). 

Other issues needing to be addressed cluster around unity - the unity intrinsic 
to an ongoing activity, the unity of a substance which has no basis in material 
continuity, the unity of powers unreduced to a categorical material ground. In this 
chapter, two theories of mind as an incorporeal substance are discussed - those of 
Descartes and Leibniz. Each deals with the metaphysical and psychological issues 
in an ingenious way which is moored in abstract tenets of Aristotelian theories of 
substance and cognition. 

2. Descartes: thought and extension as attributes 

of distinct substances 

Throughout the early modem period, theories of substance harken back to one 
or more marks of substance mentioned in Aristotle’s Categories. These include 
being neither said of a subject nor existing in a subject, being such that other 
things are said of it or exist in it, being a certain ‘this’, being numerically one, and 
having the ability to receive contraries. 3 Let’s begin with Descartes’ definition of 
what substance is. 

In one definition, ‘substance’ means ‘nothing other than a thing which exists 
in such a way as to depend on no other thing for its existence’, and God is the 
only substance. 4 The word can, however, be equivocally applied to certain created 
things meaning that they need nothing but the concurrence of God in order to 
exist. (In this chapter, ‘substance’ is used to mean ‘created substance’ unless con¬ 
text indicates differently.) By contrast, some created things cannot exist without 
other created things. 5 In non-technical contexts, entities of the more dependent 
sort may be called ‘affections’, ‘attributes’, ‘qualities’, ‘modes’, ‘accidents’, and 
so on. In Descartes’ regimented vocabulary, they are either attributes, which are 
unchanging affections of a substance without which it cannot exist or, alterna¬ 
tively, they are modes, which are changeable. 6 Thinking and extension are the 
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principal attributes of minds and bodies, respectively. In another text, a substance 
is defined by its relation to things in the more dependent category: 

Substance. This term refers to everything in which whatever we perceive 
immediately resides, as in a subject, or everything by means of which 
whatever we perceive exists . . . The only idea we have of a substance 
itself, in the strict sense, is that it is the thing in which whatever we per¬ 
ceive (or whatever has objective existence in one of our ideas) exists, 
either formally or eminently. For we know by the natural light that a real 
attribute cannot belong to nothing. 

(‘Second Replies’, AT 7. 161; CSM 2.114) 

The second definition follows a pattern like that found in the Categories except 
that things ‘said of’ another are omitted. 

It is natural to assume that (i) if P does not exist (reside) in anything, then P 
needs nothing other than God in order to exist, and (ii) if P does not exist in any¬ 
thing, then other things exist in P. But this is not exactly what the definitions say. 
Inasmuch as a substance needs nothing but God to exist - in accord with (i) - it is 
fully constituted as a substance. But insofar as a substance is something in which 
other things exist - in accord with (ii) - it is one of several things internal to the 
fully constituted substance. It is contingent that a substance has the modes it does. 
But some work needs to be done to clarify the relation between a substance and 
its attributes (e.g. a thinking substance and its thinking). 

One suggestion is that ‘substance’ is ambiguous: it can mean either a fully 
constituted substance needing nothing but God or, alternatively, a constituent of 
such a thing, a substratum of inherence. Support for the latter might come from 
the scholastics’ tendency to say that the form (soul) of a substance inheres in the 
matter of the substance and the fact that some scholastics maintain that all sub¬ 
stances, even spirits which have no bodies, are composed of a sort of matter and 
form. The suggestion is that Descartes maintains that ‘substance’ in one sense 
refers to a featureless potential for receiving attributes and ‘substance’ in a differ¬ 
ent sense is a composite of the two. 7 If this is right, Descartes retains a version of 
the Aristotelian theory of matter, even in his theory of immaterial substance. But 
Descartes speaks disparagingly of the ‘prime matter of the philosophers, which 
they have stripped so thoroughly of all its forms and qualities that nothing remains 
in it which can be clearly understood.’ 8 

A different view of the relation between substance and attributes is suggested by 
the simplified Categories -like pattern of relations outlined in the second definition 
of substance. In this account, all things which depend on substance are subsumed 
under the relation existing (residing) in something. This overlooks the significant 
difference between attributes and modes. Attributes are akin to things which are 
said of another in the Categories scheme, namely a thing’s species and genera, 
its essence qua member of a natural kind. Cartesian attributes of a substance are 
its essence and its formal properties existence, duration, and self-subsistence. 
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Cartesian modes, by contrast, are comparable to what exists in another according 
to the earlier work. Neither of these relations holds between the form and matter 
of a hylemorphic composite, which are not mentioned in Categories. The status 
of the substance-attribute constellation thus needs to be explained. It falls under 
what Descartes calls the ‘distinction of reason’. 

As Descartes explains it, the distinction of reason (distinction rationis, some¬ 
times translated ‘conceptual distinction’) holds between a substance and each of 
its attributes and between any one attribute of a substance and the rest. We recog¬ 
nize things which are distinct by reason, 

by our inability to form a clear and distinct idea of the substance if we 
exclude from it the attribute in question or, alternatively, by our inability 
to perceive clearly the idea of one of the two attributes if we separate it 
from the other. For example, since a substance cannot cease to endure 
without also ceasing to be, the distinction between a substance and its 
endurance is merely a distinction of reason. 

(P 1.62; CSM 1.214) 

How can we form any idea at all of a substance as different from its essence or 
duration? Clearly not by abstracting the substance from either of these attributes 
in such a way that it is complete without them. Rather the idea of the substance by 
which some distinction between it and its essence can be recognized is a partial 
consideration, which gives attention to substance (or essence, or duration) while 
neglecting the rest. 9 

The passage just quoted continues: ‘[I]n the case of all modes of thought which 
we consider as being in objects, there is merely a distinction of reason between 
the modes and the object which they are thought of as applying to.’ A mode of 
thought contains an idea of some thing. According to Descartes, different ideas 
can be used to form different thoughts of the same object, all of which are true of 
it. The attributes different thoughts ascribe to the object are distinct in reason. As 
Descartes explains in a letter, there is some foundation in reality for such distinc¬ 
tions, and it may cause difficulty unless we attend to the distinction between the 
existence of objects outside the mind and the ideas by which we think of them. 
For example. 

When I say Peter is a man, the thought by which I think of Peter differs 
modally from the thought by which I think of man [Ac. they are different 
thoughts], but in Peter himself, being a man is nothing other than being 
Peter. 10 

In the same way, different ideas of a certain substance, a certain essence, and 
a certain duration form so many different thoughts true of the same object - say, 
Descartes’ mind - but there is no corresponding diversity in Descartes. Still, there 
is license to say that the substance has a certain faculty and performs certain acts. 
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But although the distinction of reason is no more robust than this, 11 it does some 
metaphysical work. 

The distinction of reason is crucial, for example, in an exchange with Hobbes 
over how to understand the nature of a substance. 12 Hobbes accuses Descartes of 
committing a fallacy by inferring from the fact that he is a thinking thing that ‘ [he 
is] a mind, or intelligence, or intellect or reason’, because the inference relies on 
identifying the thing which understands with acts of intellect, or at least with the 
faculty of intellect. If Descartes were to acknowledge that this conflates a thing 
which acts and its action he could not pretend to prove that a thing that thinks is 
incorporeal, Hobbes contends. Descartes defends the inference as nothing more 
than a common way of using the words ‘mind’, ‘intelligence’, ‘intellect’, and 
‘reason’. They are not names of mere faculties, but of ‘things endowed with the 
faculty of thought’. Again, Descartes says that the word ‘thought’ [cogitatio, pen- 
see] is sometimes taken to refer to an act, sometimes to the faculty, and sometimes 
to the thing which possesses the faculty. Now use of these words to refer to the 
thing which has a certain faculty might just be short hand for a longer locution 
in which the thing and the faculty are distinguished. But Descartes means that an 
individual substance and an acting faculty of intellect are one and the same thing. 

By contrast, Hobbes supposes that the intellect is one of several distinct facul¬ 
ties of the human soul, each of which has an essence, such as faculties of thought 
and locomotion. He agrees that we are unable ‘to conceive an act without its sub¬ 
ject’. But Descartes fails to show that the subject that thinks is not the subject that 
jumps - namely, a body. To Descartes’ mind, Hobbes’ error is in supposing a sub¬ 
stance has more than one faculty, each with its proper essence. 13 This implies a 
distinction between a substance and its faculties more robust than the distinction 
of reason he recognizes. If it were in effect, one body would perform acts of dif¬ 
ferent sorts that have no common conception, or explanation, or account {ratio). 
Unless there is an intelligible unity of nature among two or more faculties, there 
is no metaphysical basis for claiming that they belong to the same substance. It 
is not just that we cannot conceive an act without some substance, but that the 
act requires a substance with a certain nature - more than that, the act reveals 
the nature of the substance, not clearly and distinctly at first, but by a process of 
conceptual analysis and clarification. 14 The concept of a particular act includes 
the concept of the very substance it belongs to. 15 Descartes claims that all the acts 
we find in the world come under one or the other of two concepts. Motions and 
figures come under the concept of local extension; acts of understanding, willing, 
imagining, and perceiving are unified by ‘thought or perception or consciousness’ 
- that is, intellectual activity. 16 To round out the argument for substance dualism, 
Descartes apparently reasons that the respective unities of nature are so strong 
and their difference so great, that the nature of a super-attribute under which the 
two unities and the ranges of their respective acts are naturally unified is unintel¬ 
ligible. He concludes that he cannot possibly have a mode that can exist in an 
extended thing and an extended thing cannot have a mode that exists in him. 17 It is 
not that Descartes’ nature unifies everything subsumed by the universal thinking, 
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which is true of minds in general: ‘[B]y “thought” I do not mean some universal 
which includes all modes of thinking, but a particular nature, which takes on 
those modes’ (AT 5.221 CSM 3. 357). The unity of the nature of a substance 
precludes its receiving any mode that could possibly belong to any substance 
distinct from it. 

The upshot is that a human being is a pair of substances, a ‘unity of composi¬ 
tion’, not a ‘unity or identity of nature’, as is a mind alone or a body alone. 18 This 
results in a redistribution of the faculties traditionally ascribed to the human soul. 19 
A human body has no share in the power of cognition, as it does on the scholastic 
theory; unlike the scholastics’ human soul, a Cartesian mind has no nutritive, 
reproductive, or motive capacity. The process of sense perception is split into 
two distinct operations each carried on in a different substance. In a human body 
taken apart from a mind, Descartes maintains that all change is due to motions of 
particles and limited to changes of size, figure, and motion caused by the collision 
of particles. But if a mind is united with a body, its acts of will may cause motions 
in parts of the body. Non-rational animals are purely corporeal, as Descartes sup¬ 
poses. 20 He investigates the anatomical structure of animals with the aim of devis¬ 
ing mechanical explanations of nourishment, growth, reproduction, and so on. 21 
Among these devices, he posits a tubular system of nerves which connects the 
sensory organs, the interior surface of the brain, and the moveable parts of the 
body so arranged that motions in the organs of sense eventually lead to motions 
in the limbs which tend, by and large, to the preservation of the body. With regard 
to sight, he supposes there is a train of mechanical events starting with rays of 
light traveling from an object into the eyes and ending with ingeniously contrived 
mechanisms on the interior surface of the brain which vary in proportion to the 
varying distances, figures, and sizes of viewed objects. All of these configurations 
of the brain have mechanical links to instruments which move the limbs in various 
ways. 22 This is how sensing is carried on in animals which lack minds. It happens 
in the same way in the body of a human being considered without its mind. 

As for the mind-body union, it is so ‘instituted by nature’ that when the mind 
attends to certain sorts of motions in the brain, it is prompted to form sensory 
perceptions of bodies and their modes. By virtue of nothing but these direct causal 
relations, the mind comes to have sensations of distances, sizes, figures, motions, 
and the secondary qualities of particular bodies. Beyond this, it can also perceive 
sensible qualities by subjecting these original sensations to psychological pro¬ 
cesses; e.g. when a body is viewed at short distances, the mind has original sensa¬ 
tions of the distance between the two eyes and the angles of their respective lines 
of sight and grasps ‘as if by natural geometry’ the distance of their intersection on 
the surface of the body. 23 In a similar way, sizes, distances, and figures of viewed 
bodies can be inferred one from another. The programme is to explicate sense 
perception as an entirely mechanical corporeal train of events in a body equipped 
with sensory organs, and then to explain how an incorporeal substance which is 
united with such a body has sensory cognition by a combination of basic causal 
connections between the mind and brain and inferences made by the mind. 
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3. Descartes on knowledge of bodies 

How can an incorporeal substance know corporeal things, according to Descartes? 
His theory of ideas and their objective reality are the core of his theory of cogni¬ 
tion. According to this theory, all acts of a mind are thoughts; there are two modes 
of thought (perception and volition) and several modes of perception (sensing, 
imagining, and pure intellection). All thoughts contain ideas which, Descartes 
explains, are ‘as if’ images, like images at least in being of something, or repre¬ 
senting something. To think of a man or an angel, for example, is to have an idea 
of a man or angel. Some thoughts are not only such ‘likenesses’ of things but also 
have forms such as affirming, denying, fearing. 24 Aristotle maintains that a mind 
comes to know a thing by taking on a likeness to it. Aristotelian scholastics typi¬ 
cally maintain that when a soul perceives an external object it receives a form 
which is like the object and directs thought to it. Descartes holds a doctrine which 
seems to be unique to him, that an idea of something X must have a cause which 
is equal to or greater than X in respect of its reality (i.e. its degree of metaphysical 
independence). This implies that the idea of X has a metaphysical status which 
is determined by X and demands a cause commensurate with the status of X. 
Descartes refers to the status of the idea as the ‘objective reality’ of the idea. 25 

The ‘objective reality of an idea’ is defined as ‘the being of the thing which is 
represented by an idea, insofar as this exists in the idea’. 26 When pressed to defend 
the claim that the objective reality of an idea needs a cause, Descartes replies: 

the idea of the sun is . . . the thing which is thought of, insofar as it has 
obj ective being in the intellect... by this I mean that the idea of the sun 
is the sun itself existing in the intellect - not of course formally existing, 
as it does in the heaven, but objectively existing, i.e. in the way in which 
obj ects are normally in the intellect. 27 

Accordingly, there are two ways the sun exists. It exists formally in the world, 
and when a mind has the idea of the sun, the sun exists objectively in the mind; 
the latter requires a cause, as Descartes maintains. The objective being of an idea 
determines what the idea refers to. 

In addition to referring to an object, an idea has a representational, or presenta¬ 
tional, aspect. It represents, or presents to awareness, some feature which charac¬ 
terizes the object. This is not to say that the presentation resembles the object; on 
the contrary, there may be a great disparity between them. For instance, there are 
two ideas of the sun: one based on the senses which makes the sun appear small; 
the other based on astronomical calculations ‘derived from certain notions which 
are innate in me (or constructed by me in some other way)’; it shows the sun to 
be very large. 28 It is impossible that both ideas are resemblances ( similis, sembla- 
bles) of the sun in the sky, and the former has no resemblance to it at all. Things 
resemble each other just in case they are similar in appearance or surface features, 
whereas things which are like in other respects are not mutual semblances. 
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Taking both the referential and representational aspects of an idea into account, 
there are two ways to interpret the objective being of the sun. (i) The sun that 
has formal being in the sky is literally a constituent of the idea of the sun. The 
sun that exists objectively is numerically identical to the sun that exists formally: 
one entity in two modes of being. This can be regarded as a direct realist theory 
of perception. 29 If the sun did not have formal being in the world, the idea of the 
sun would not exist. In that case, we might have an idea which would be intrinsi¬ 
cally indiscernible from the idea of the sun, but it would not be that idea, (ii) The 
sun existing objectively is a representation of such-and-such a thing and the sun 
existing in the sky somehow satisfies this representation - not by resembling it, 
but by virtue of having a salient likeness to it. 30 On this interpretation, the idea of 
the sun might exist even if the sun did not. This is because the sun is ‘in’ the idea 
in roughly the way tranquility is in Dutch landscape paintings of the seventeenth 
century. Both interpretations have advocates in the secondary literature. Rather 
than trying to decide between them, let us consider how each of them fares as an 
account of how an incorporeal substance comes to know things of a kind incom¬ 
patible with its nature. 

On interpretation (i), the theory of objective being can be regarded as a version 
of the Aristotelian assimilation theory of the relation between the knower and the 
object known. How is it possible for an essentially extended thing to have being in 
an essentially unextended mind, on Cartesian principles? The text makes it clear 
that the objective being of the sun is not an external relation between an act of 
mind and the body in the sky. This is the sort of view urged in the ‘First Objec¬ 
tions’ and rejected by Descartes. 31 The objective being of the sun is in the intellect; 
it comes under the unitary nature of a mind. Yet the sun with objective being is 
numerically identical to the sun with formal being. 32 It is safe to say that the nature 
of the sun is the same in either mode of being so that an essentially extended 
substance has a mode of being in the mind. As Descartes puts it, objective being 
is ‘how objects are normally in the intellect’. 33 No further explanation is offered 
in the available texts. If interpretation (i) is right, the theory that bodies have a 
mode of being which is party to the unity of nature which pertains to a thinking 
substance is a fundamental tenet of Descartes’ theory of ideas. 

On interpretation (ii), to say that the sun is ‘in’ the mind means that intellect 
is modified by a representation to which the sun conforms in such a way that the 
mind thinks of the sun. It is possible that the idea exists and its (purported) object 
does not. Descartes maintains that sensory ideas in general purport to be of bod¬ 
ies; they strongly incline the mind to believe that bodies exist. 34 Both the sensory 
and intellectual ideas of the sun characterize their object as a body. Several texts 
refer to ideas as ‘likenesses’ of, or ‘like’, their objects, so interpretation (ii) can 
also be regarded as an assimilationist theory. When a mind perceives the sun, it 
is presented with something that is like the sun, not in appearance, but in a way 
sufficient for recognizing an extended thing. On this reading, ‘objective being of 
the sun’ refers to a mental presentation which is both revealingly like a divisible 
thing and party to the unity of an indivisible thinking nature. One wants to know 
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what the salient respect of likeness is but no explanation is in evidence. If this 
interpretation is right, the claim that some modes of mind have a salient likeness 
to things that are extended and divisible is fundamental in the Cartesian account 
of ideas. 

To return to the two ideas of the sun, the sensory one is formed by the mind 
when it attends to the configuration of certain parts of the brain, as we said. By 
contrast, the astronomical idea can be derived from notions which are innate. This 
alludes to a second source to which the mind can turn when it forms ideas. To say 
an idea is innate is to say that ‘we have within ourselves the faculty of summon¬ 
ing up the idea.’ 35 We have innate ideas of corporeal nature, thinking nature, our 
own thinking nature, and God, which is to say it is relatively easy for the mind to 
form ideas of these things. There is reason to think that Descartes accords these 
entities a metaphysical status within the mind which is logically and temporally 
prior to the mind’s forming ideas of them. According to Meditation 5, we need 
only consider what is within our minds in order to ‘distinctly imagine’ continuous 
(spatial) quantity, the extension of such a quantity in length, breadth, and depth, 
the parts of this thing and their sizes, shapes, positions, and motions. This inward 
attention evidently realizes the potential to form ideas that are innate: access to 
continuous quantity and so on is described in Platonic terms - it is as if we were 
remembering these things even though we never ‘turned [our] mental gaze’ on 
them before. We can form endlessly many ideas of things by attending to what is 
within us; they ‘are something’; they have ‘true and immutable natures, even if 
they may not exist outside of [us].’ 36 For instance, by dint of inward attention, we 
can form the idea of a triangle; it has a determinate nature; certain properties can 
be demonstrated of it. This is a purely intellectual, clear and distinct knowledge 
of the figure. 

Three points are especially important, (a) The nature of extension and its many 
modes can be known, or represented by, the mind if it attends to nothing but what 
is within it. (b) This nature, as well as others, apparently has a mode of being 
within the mind. 37 This is because the natures are categorical subjects of predica¬ 
tion. Descartes stresses the traditional existential implication of the ‘is’ of predica¬ 
tion (the natures ‘are something’); there is no suggestion of a conditional analysis 
of predication which would have no existential commitment. But it is possible that 
the nature of a triangle, etc. does not exist outside the mind, (c) Recall that every¬ 
thing we perceive in the world is conceived either under the attribute thought or 
the attribute extension; thought and extension are among the true and immutable 
natures existing in the mind by its very nature. We can understand this in terms of 
either of our two interpretations of objective being. That is, the clear and distinct 
idea of a triangle may be numerically identical to the figure which exists in the 
mind or, alternatively, the idea may be a representation which is significantly like 
the figure that exists in the mind. That the nature of extension and its modes exist 
in essentially unextended minds is another tenet of Descartes’ theory of mind. 

Gassendi asks how an unextended subject can receive the semblance or idea of 
a body that is extended. He argues that it must somehow be extended and have 
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parts in order to represent something extended and composed of parts. 38 Descartes 
replies: 

the mind does not receive any corporeal semblance; the pure understand¬ 
ing both of corporeal and incorporeal things occurs without any corporeal 
semblance. In the case of imagination, however, which can have only cor¬ 
poreal things as its object, we do indeed require a semblance which is a 
real body: the mind applies itself to this semblance but does not receive it. 39 

The semblance is a figure traced on the part of the brain identified as the cor¬ 
poreal imagination. Attention to this part of the brain is a further source of things 
to which the mind can turn with the result that the bodies come to have objective 
being in the intellect. Ideas produced by imagination can be either purely intel¬ 
lectual or sensory. 40 No further issue with regard to the assimilationist theory is 
raised by this account of cognitive imagination. 

A mind is very well able to think apart from anything corporeal if the demon¬ 
stration of mind-body dualism is sound. If this is so, the faculties of sense and 
imagination are contingent on the mind-body union, and the faculty of pure intel¬ 
lect is not affected by separation from the body. 41 Some texts purport to offer 
independent verification of this crucial point. To confirm that the ‘the mind can 
operate independently of the brain’, Descartes says that ‘we often have expe¬ 
rience of understanding something quite apart from imagination’; although we 
need imagination to dream, ‘to be aware that we dream we need only the intel¬ 
lect’ (Fifth Replies, CSM 2.248). Again, we understand the difference between a 
chiliagon and a figure with one less side, even though we cannot distinguish them 
by images. 42 We might question whether the thoughts put in evidence in these 
passages really are entirely free of sensory content: Can you be aware that you are 
dreaming if you are entirely ignorant of what you are dreaming? Can you think 
of a thousand things without sensible counters or numerals? In fact, the texts say 
very little about how the separated mind operates. The account of the principle 
attribute thought, i.e. the nature of the mind, is not described as the cause of par¬ 
ticular thoughts. Descartes wants to say that the mind causes some, if not all of its 
thoughts, but he says very little about the mental origins of particular thoughts. 
The will is the only active faculty of intellect recognized by Descartes; so unless 
ideas, perceptions, and passing thoughts are caused by external agents, they are 
caused by volitions. Descartes offers no systematic programme for explaining the 
operations which produce successive thoughts in minds; he is intent on explaining 
the natural world as an intricate machine. 

4. Descartes on the temporal unity of an immaterial 

substance 

Of all the marks of substance mentioned in the Categories, the ability to receive 
contraries, or undergo change, is said to be the most important. Descartes maintains 
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that thinking substances satisfy this criterion. As he says in the course of investi¬ 
gating his own nature: ‘Is it not one and the same “I” who is now doubting almost 
everything, who nonetheless understands some things, who affirms that this one 
thing is true, denies everything else, desires to know more, [etc.]?’ 43 Moreover, 
the mind cannot continue to exist in separation from the body unless it remains the 
same in change of circumstances. But the texts contain no explicit account of the 
basis of a mind’s identity over time. Descartes may have thought this is too basic 
to be explained or too evident to need explanation. 

But one of his arguments for the existence of God may seem to threaten the 
identity of substances at different times. The argument is premised on a claim 
about the structure of time: ‘[A] lifespan can be divided into countless parts, each 
completely independent of the others, so that it does not follow from the fact that 
I existed a little while ago that I must exit now.’ If this is to happen, there must be 
some cause which, ‘as it were, creates me afresh at this moment - that is, which 
preserves me.’ 44 Each temporal part of a mind’s duration is independent of the 
parts extrinsic to it. Now every part of corporeal (spatial) extension is not just 
independent of the others, but really distinct from them - an individual corporeal 
substance numerically distinct from those surrounding it. 45 This is because exten¬ 
sion, in any quantity, is the essence of a corporeal substance. Does it follow that 
the duration of a substance is a succession of really distinct time-slice substances, 
that every division in the duration of a substance is, in fact, a substance numeri¬ 
cally distinct from every other? It does not, because duration, unlike extension, is 
not the essence of a substance. 

Still the question whether a substance persists by virtue of undergoing change 
or by unfolding may be in the offing. In historical context, the difference between 
successive and permanent things is a topic of debate. Scholastics tend to say that 
permanent things have an existence which is either complete in an instant or in 
a brief moment of time, so it is possible for their existence to be complete at dif¬ 
ferent times; substances, or perhaps only spiritual substances, and some qualities 
may be included among permanent things. Successive things, such as motions, 
exist partly at one time and partly at another, with no two parts existing together; 
they exist at no time at which they are complete. It is objected that all substances 
other than God are subject to change and change incurs temporal parts, so the dis¬ 
tinction between a thing with parts that never exist together and a permanent thing 
which is complete at different times is put in doubt. 46 Since Descartes maintains 
that all created things have successive durations, it is incumbent on him to have 
means to explain how a thing which has temporal parts is constituted as one thing 
with mutually contrary modes at different times. Several attempts to resolve this 
issue are proposed in the secondary literature. 47 But a plausible solution is based 
on the structure of a Cartesian substance illustrated by the demonstration of mind- 
body dualism. 

On the Cartesian theory, there is a unity of nature which pertains to an indi¬ 
vidual substance - in the case of a mind, its singular ability to think. In effect, a 
mind is individuated by nothing other than its thinking nature. 48 It admits a range 
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of modes that excludes all modes that can belong to substances distinct from it; 
the concepts of all modes in the range include the concept of this nature and it pre¬ 
cludes all other modes. Now each part of the successive duration of a substance 
contains a substance, its nature, and its present modes. We have reason to question 
whether the same individual substance is present in successive parts because one 
temporal part cannot be present in another. The answer is that the same substance 
can be present in successive parts of its duration. 49 Provided that the nature pre¬ 
sent in one segment admits the same range of modes as the nature present in each 
of several seguments, the same substance is present in them all these segments. 
Since Descartes can explain the temporal unity of an individual thinking sub¬ 
stance, its successive duration poses no threat to its existence at different times. 
He does not posit entities that exist in one part of the duration of a substance and 
cannot exist in another, which would put the continued existence of a substance in 
doubt. Still, it would be difficult to explain the individual nature of a substance as 
Descartes understands it. 50 Leibniz made a note to this effect: ‘I admit that there 
is one principal attribute of every substance which expresses its essence, but if we 
mean an individual substance, I doubt whether this can be explained in words and 
especially in a few words.’ 51 

5. Leibniz: immaterial/corporeal substances: 
fundamental/derivative realities 

In Discourse on Metaphysics (1686), Leibniz proposes a definition of individual 
substance modeled on the Categories but with a truth-theoretical explanation of the 
‘exists-in’ relation. 52 If several predicates are attributed to a subject that is attributed 
to no other, it is said to be a substance. But what is it for a predicate to be attributed 
to a subject? Leibniz explains that a predicate belongs to a logical subject just in 
case the concept of the predicate is contained in the concept of the subject explicitly 
or potentially; if explicitly the predicate evidently belongs to the subject; if poten¬ 
tially, the predicate exists-in the subject. An individual substance is then defined by 
the metaphysical completeness of its concept: it is so complete that it suffices to 
derive all the predicates of the thing to which the concept is ascribed. For instance, 
the concept of Alexander (or his soul) is complete, whereas the concepts of king, 
conqueror, pupil, and the like are incomplete relative to things to which they are 
applied. The definition is pitched at a level of abstraction that conceals the constitu¬ 
tion, organization, and operations by virtue of which a substance knows and acts in 
the world. It may suggest that the substance is a bare subject of predicates. 53 

After roughly 1690, Leibniz no longer offers this definition of substance, and 
no other definition appears to replace it. From the mid-1690s on, he advocates 
a notion of substance based on the concept of force devised for his theoretical 
dynamics, a concept partially exemplified by the physical causes of motion and 
completely exemplified in the metaphysical make-up of immaterial substances. 
In general, forces (powers) are active tendencies that will produce certain effects 
unless impeded, tendencies which do not exist at all unless they are acting. They are 
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‘midway between’ the Aristotelian first actuality (soul actualized in matter and 
ready to live) and second actuality (living). 54 ‘True powers are never simple 
potentialities: there is always endeavor and action.’ 55 For Leibniz, the differences 
between the power that constitutes a substance, its powers to produce determinate 
acts, and their exertion in act are differences in kinds of acting. Before we con¬ 
sider how an immaterial substantial mind might be constituted in this way, it will 
be useful to review three basic doctrines of Leibniz. 

One is that a substance is a true unity. The opposite is an aggregate, i.e. a mul¬ 
titude which is ‘unified’ only in a mind such as a heap, rainbow, or herd. Leibniz 
contends that no aggregate is basically real; only true unities, which are single and 
indivisible, are basically real. An aggregate may be purely imaginary, and at best, 
it has realty derived from the fact that its several constituentes are true unities. 
A herd, for instance, is real because its constituents are sheep, but the herd is ‘one’ 
thing only because the shepherd thinks of the collection as one. 56 

The second doctrine is that created substances are essentially active sources of 
change. Often Leibniz invokes the authority of a scholastic saying to the effect that 
actions belong to particular substances (actiones sunt suppositorum ). 57 Against 
occasionalists, he objects that if God is the one and only cause of change in the 
world, substances are reduced to mere modes of God. 58 Against Cartesians who say 
that bodies are essentially inactive substances which change only if acted upon by 
an external agent, he contends that this is inconsistent with the completeness, unity, 
and active nature of a substance. If what happens to a substance cannot be explained 
by its nature, it cannot be explained by anything in the natural world. 59 

The third doctrine is that all substances are soul-like. This is to say that they 
perceive the world in some perhaps very rudimentary way. Perceiving is a suf¬ 
ficient condition for the ability to act which is essential to a substance. Because 
mere matter is wholly inactive, as Leibniz maintains, it cannot perceive: ‘[I]t is 
obvious that perception cannot be deduced from bare matter since it consists in a 
certain action.’ 60 The conceptual connection between perception and action for the 
sake of a perceived end has antecedents in Aristotle. 61 For Leibniz, it is not that 
all substances are rational, or conscious of what they perceive, or even sentient, 
but they have at least an abstract similarity to rational and sentient souls. The 
terms ‘mind’ (or ‘spirit’), ‘soul’, and ‘soul-like entelechy’ distinguish substances 
with different grades of cognition - rational, sensitive, and merely perceptual. For 
brevity in this chapter, ‘soul’ and ‘monad’ or used to refer to all incorporeal sub¬ 
stances and ‘mind’ is used when needed to distinguish rational souls. 

All monads perceive and bodies are the things they perceive, but Leibniz 
argues that bodies are not fundamentally real. The doctrine of true unity is turned 
against Descartes’ theory of corporeal substance. The argument is, in brief, that 
every merely extended thing is composed of extended things; the decomposition 
is endless. If bodies are not merely imaginary, it is because they derive reality 
from (incorporeal) true unities. 62 In particular, it is because a body and the bodies 
of which it is composed are each attended by a different incorporeal substance 
which perceives the body to which it corresponds as one body. For instance, you 
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perceive the body in which you are present as one thing. It is composed of bod¬ 
ies—we might think of them as cells; in each of these bodies there is an immate¬ 
rial substance that perceives it as one body; and the same goes for the parts of their 
bodies. The infinite hierarchically ordered array is a corporeal substance. The 
‘dominant monad’ is the soul which perceives as its own the whole body while 
each part of this body is perceived as one by a different ‘subordinate monad’. 63 To 
put it differently, a corporeal substance comprises a monad and a body composed 
of an infinite aggregate of corporeal substances. It is a living organism, but it is 
not a unity of the strictest sort. 64 

Bodies are the global result of the perceptions of all the simple substances. There 
are two levels of reality in the created world: an infinite multiplicity of incorporeal 
substances (monads) which is basic, and the compositionally ordered domain of 
bodies which derives reality from the monads. Each incorporeal substance directly 
perceives its own body and because it is affected by motions in the surrounding bod¬ 
ies, the substance indirectly perceives these bodies, too. 65 Indeed, Leibniz maintains 
that, considered at any moment, an incorporeal substance perceives everything in 
the corporeal universe, past, present, and future from its unique point of view - 
the perspective afforded by its body. 66 The body it perceives directly and through 
which it perceives all other bodies determines its point of view. The corporeal realm 
is fully determinate because everything in it is perceived from every spatially and 
temporally possible perspective. 67 Because of this infinite multiplicity of monads, 
bodies are not purely phenomenal, but rather well-founded phenomena. 68 

A simple (incorporeal) substance is a closed system of acting psychological 
forces whose interactions generate the successive acts of the substance, according 
to Leibniz. A substance has primary forces and subsidary forces; the latter con¬ 
tinually act on each other producing changes in each other. The totality of momen¬ 
tary acts of these sub-substantial forces is a momentary act of the subtance as a 
whole. Everything that happens to a substance ‘arises from its own nature, with a 
perfect spontaneity’. 69 Leibniz takes the nature of an individual simple substance 
to be rather like the Cartesian essence of a mind. He calls its nature a ‘primary 
active force,’ whereas Descartes calls it the 'primciple attribute' of an immaterial 
subsance. For Leibniz, this nature is the pursuit of an activity which is to some 
extent indeterminate, namely, perceiving the world from the point of view proper 
to the substance and acting to attain perceived ends. The primary force is modified 
by the multiplicity of subsidiary forces which jointly produce the actions which 
implement its activity. 70 We are speaking of a simple substance that is present in a 
body it directly peceives. Keep in mind that bodies are phenomena well-founded 
on the multitude of actual immaterial substances. 

All cognitive operations take place exclusively in souls. Human souls have 
faculties of perception, sensation, and intellection; intellect presupposes percep¬ 
tion and sensation, not the other way around, as for Descartes. All operations 
carried on in bodily organs are to be explained mechanically, in accord with Leib¬ 
niz’s dynamics. Leibniz objects to the Cartesian view that a human mind causes 
motion in its body on the ground that it gives the mind a power that cannot be 
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explained by its nature. 71 Leibniz proposes to supplement Cartesian mechanism 
with a theory of physical force that explains the causes of motion in an empiri¬ 
cally and mathematically satisfactory way. Still the forces acting in bodies have 
a foundation in the forces that constitute monads. 72 The principle of the division 
of powers is this: 

Souls act according to the laws of final causes, through appetition, ends 
and means. Bodies act according to the laws of efficient causality, or of 
motions. And the two realms, that of efficient causes and that of final 
causes, are in mutual harmony. 73 

Acts and states of monads are intentional - cognitive representations of the world 
and appetites for things represented as good. 74 By contrast, bodies taken apart 
from souls have no states, acts, or tendencies which are intentional, that is, intrin¬ 
sically capable of truth, correctness, satisfaction, or lack thereof. 

6. Leibniz on cognition of bodies 

In Leibniz’s metaphysics, the mind-body relation is the relation between a per- 
ceiver and what it directly perceives. How is it possible for an incorporeal, 
indivisible, unitary substance to know a corporeal, divisible aggregate? Leib¬ 
niz embraces the Aristotelian view of the relation between the knower and the 
object known. He maintains that the intrinsic activity of an incorporeal soul is 
already like the bodies which it perceives in an abstract respect. All instances 
of representation are instances of ‘expression’, as he has it. One thing expresses 
another just in case there is a salient analogy between them which enables a 
person who knows only the expression to grasp or infer truths about the thing 
it expresses. The basis of the analogy is at least in part similarity of structure 
(partial isomorphism); it may involve other respects of analogy as well. Leib¬ 
niz’s theory of expression is thoroughly discussed in the secondary literature, 
so I will not go into detail. 75 All sorts of cognitive representations are explicated 
in terms of it: 

Expression is common to all forms [sc. minds and other souls], and it is 
a genus of which natural perception, animal sensation and intellectual 
knowledge are species. In natural perception and sensation, it is enough 
for what is divisible and material and dispersed into many entities to 
be expressed or represented in a . . . substance which is endowed with 
true unity. 

(To Amauld [168]; G 2.112; M 144) 

There is the following structural identity between a soul and its body. A soul has 
both successive and simultaneous perceptions. When it perceives a body it simul¬ 
taneously perceives each of the parts of the body; so the act by which the soul 
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perceives one body contains acts by which it perceives its several parts. Moreo¬ 
ver, at any given moment, each part of the body differs from others with regard 
to its motive tendency; accordingly the perception of each bodily part tends to 
cause perceptions of the same part in positions toward which it was previously 
tending to move. 76 There is, then, a part-whole and causal structure shared by the 
perceptual acts of a soul and its body. They stand in a perfect - exact, complete, 
direct (non-perspectival) - mutual expression relation. Compare Descartes’ view 
that modes of a mind are somehow like bodies but have no resemblance to them. 
Leibniz’s more articulate notion of structural similarity involves non-conscious 
perceptions which would be unacceptable to Descartes. 77 

By modeling its body, the soul models all bodies in the universe. 78 This is just 
to say it perceives all bodies through its own. Perception provides a soul with 
a sort of topographical grasp of the situation of its body in relation to bodies 
around it which serves to direct efforts to attain its ends. There is nothing con¬ 
ceptual or inferential about this mode of cognition; it is immediate, felt (mainly 
unconsciously) rather than judged, and productive of action. 79 Many sentient souls 
(including rational ones) are conscious of sensory images and capable of form¬ 
ing habits of associating images that occur in regular sequences. Although fairly 
effective in guiding action, this is not an intellectual process. 80 

7. Leibniz on intellectual knowledge 

The faculty of intellect is the ability to know not just corporeal things, but also 
incorporeal ones, such as God, oneself, other minds, according to Leibniz; also, 
the ability to apprehend truths, inferences, reasons, moral qualities, and kinds of 
possible as well as actual things. Intellectual representations have formal proper¬ 
ties entirely different from those of perceptual representations. 81 The former have 
logical form, whereas the latter have the form of a whole endlessly composed of 
parts tending to move. Intellect performs acts which represent items of three sorts, 
none of which can be represented by perceptions: possible and actual kinds of 
things, propositions, and inference relations. Leibniz maintains that acts of intel¬ 
lect represent the things they do by virtue of expressing them, having a stuctural 
likeness to them. 

Intellectual cognition involves two sorts of things that express objects of cog¬ 
nition: ideas, which modify a mind whether it thinks of their objects or not, and 
concepts of the objects, which are contained in thoughts of them and involve 
images or linguistic expressions of the objects that allow us to grasp them. Two 
doctrines are central to these two types of likeness between knower and object 
known. One concerns the ground of the reality of possible subjects of proposi¬ 
tional thoughts; the other has to do the language-like structure of some concepts 
contained in propositional thoughts. In Leibniz’s metaphysics, what is possible 
(and impossible) is somehow determined by the simple infinite attributes of the 
necessary being God. God’s reflective knowledge of himself is the source of 
what is possible, not his will (contra Descartes and others). Rather than granting 
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possible entities an eternal subsistence independent of the existence of God, Leib¬ 
niz assigns them reality as intentional objects of divine knowledge (and candi¬ 
dates for creation). Leibniz says about the fact that the ratio of two to four is the 
same as that of four to eight: 

This depends on the essence itself, or the ideas of things. For the essences 
of things . . . contain the possibility of beings which God does not make 
as he does existence, since these possibilities or ideas of things coincide 
with God himself. 82 

Ideas (essences, possible entities) in God’s understanding are either simple (cor¬ 
responding to God’s simple attributes) or a combination of two or more simple 
ideas connected in such a way that no contradiction is implied. 83 As known by God, 
a truth is a certain containment relation among ideas. As we saw, Leibniz main¬ 
tains that in every true basic (categorical) proposition, the concept of the predicate 
is somehow contained in the concept of the subject. 84 In the divine understanding, 
concepts are ideas; complex concepts are combinations of simple ideas each of 
which is distinctly known. God’s knowledge is intuitive - immediate, adequate, 
and unaided by signs. 85 The region of ideas is not transparent to human minds; 
our knowledge of possible beings is mediated by concepts which contain sensible 
signs as we just said. 86 

Human minds have cognitive access to the region of ideas at all only in virtue 
of ideas and basic truths that are innate in them. 87 This is not to say that actual 
thoughts of these truths are innate, but rather tendencies to produce thoughts of 
them are innate. Innate tendencies have effects on all the thoughts we form: ‘[W]e 
use the principle of contradiction (for instance) all the time, without paying dis¬ 
tinct attention to it.’ 88 Innate ideas constantly strive to produce concepts of pos¬ 
sible entities and thoughts of truths about them, but they succeed only if the many 
efficacious tendencies a mind comprises simultaneously interact in the right way. 

It is doubtful that we have any concepts which are entirely distinct, i.e. ones 
we can analyze in terms of nothing but simple concepts which would correspond 
simple ideas in God as Leibniz sees it. Even if a human mind were to know the 
simple elements of some essence distinctly - which may be possible in the case 
of numbers according to some texts - it would have difficulty attending to several 
of them all at once. By and large, we use some system of sensible signs when we 
th ink of complex things: 

[W]e don’t usually grasp the entire nature of things all at once, especially 
in a more lengthy analysis, but in place of the things themselves we make 
use of signs, whose explicit explanation we usually omit for the sake of 
brevity, knowing or believing that we have the ability to produce it at will. 89 

Leibniz calls this ‘blind’, or ‘symbolic’, thinking. When we think of a circle, we 
might bring to mind an image or diagram. By inspecting the relation among its 
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parts, we can come to know truths about a circle. There are many other ways of 
conceiving a circle, but they have this in common: ‘[T]here must be a definite 
analogy between characters and things, and the relation which characters express¬ 
ing the thing have to each other. This analogy or relation is the basis of truth.’ 90 
Although images express some things well enough for some purposes, languages 
which have syntactic as well as semantic properties provide more perspicuous 
representations. Examples include natural languages, numerical systems (deci¬ 
mal, binary), and musical notation. 

By speaking, perceiving, imagining, or remembering a properly formed sensible 
sign, a mind comes to be conscious of something structurally similar to a possible 
thing, and thereby to conceive it. 91 Because our (internally consistent) concepts 
express ideas in God, the containment relations between our concepts are the same 
as the containment relations between ideas in God. Although our knowledge is 
greatly inferior to that of God, the truths known to us are the same as those known 
to God. This is how intellectual cognition works: when a rational soul forms the 
thought of a true proposition, it takes on a likeness to essences and a containment 
relation between them in the understanding of God which is the foundation of all 
possible objects of intellectual knowledge and all truths about them. 

It is also, partly because human souls are capable of symbolic thought, and 
especially capable of using languages, that their conscious mental states can be 
assimilated to the objects of intellectual cognition. Since the use of a language 
involves sensible written or spoken characters, intellectual cognition could not 
take place in a human mind if it were separated from its body. Leibniz has other 
reasons to maintain that this could not happen by natural means, but the present 
point is that sensory representations are indispensable for intellectual cognition. 92 

8. Leibniz on the unity of an individual immaterial 

substance 

Leibniz wants to say that a simple substance satisfies the main marks of a sub¬ 
stance laid down in the Categories. One mark is to be a certain ‘this’. Leibniz 
explains that an immaterial substance is one thing distinct from every other in 
virtue of its nature, or the law of its actions: 

It is the nature of a created substance to change continually in accord 
with a certain order, which conducts it spontaneously through all its 
states in such a way that someone who knew everything would see in 
its present state all its past and future states. And this law of order . . . 
constitutes the individuality of each particular substance. 

(Letter to Bayle (1698), Histoire des ourvrages des savants, July, 1698, 

329-342; WF 79-86) 

According to this text, full knowledge of any momentary state of a substance 
would enable a mind to infer all its past and future states because there is a law 
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of order which governs them and nothing else. The nature of a substance (i.e. its 
primary active force) determines the activity which is carried out under this law. In 
general, it is the nature of a substance to perceive the entire world from a unique 
point of view and act to attain what is perceived as good. But as Leibniz once noted, 
the law for a particular substance is much too complex to be stated by us. Leibniz 
also wants to say that a substance satisfies the most important criterion of a sub¬ 
stance, its being numerically one and receiving contraries. This may seem problem¬ 
atic because the nature of the substance is pursuit of its activity which may seem 
more like a sort of action than anything that undergoes change. To Leibniz’s mind, 
the problem is logical: a single subject of mutually incompatible states is a con¬ 
tradiction. He apparently solves this to his satisfaction in a relatively early essay: 

It is possible for a thing to remain the same, that is, to be changed, if it 
follows from its nature that it has different states. Certainly I am said to 
be the same as before, because my substance involves [involvit] all my 
states, past, present and future. It does not matter that in this way contra¬ 
dictory things are said of me. In fact, it is the nature of time that it is pos¬ 
sible for contradictory things to be in the same thing at different times. 

{Notationes generales [1683-1685?], A 6.4.556) 

It is the nature of a substance to have different, mutually incompatible states 
according to Leibniz. Considered at any moment, it does involve all its past, pre¬ 
sent, and future states inasmuch as it contains the full complement of active forces 
which generates each of its states in order. 93 

The key point about the nature of time, as Leibniz understands it, is that the 
temporal order of the actual world is reduced to the states of actual substances and 
what each of them expresses. The harmony among actual substances implies that 
each state of a substance has a unique relation (namely, expression) to every other 
substantial state. 94 Now two states of the same substance are mutually incom¬ 
patible. But a state of one substance is compatible with some state of any other 
substance and, consequently, incompatible with the rest of the states of that sub¬ 
stance. The collection of actual substantial states is, then, partitioned by relations 
of mutual compatibility. Leibniz maintains that time is an abstract (ideal) ordering 
relation on all possible, but inconsistent, things. 95 Accordingly, all actual substan¬ 
tial states that are mutually compatible are simultaneous. If one set of mutually 
compatible states is incompatible with another such set, the one that provides a 
reason for the other precedes the other. 96 

Even though the history of an actual substance considered apart from time is 
a series of mutually inconsistent states, it is possible for the substance to exist 
because it co-exists with substances that have all (and only) the states expressed 
by states in its series. This is because, if this collection of substantial states exists, 
then there is a temporal order in which each state has a position relative to the oth¬ 
ers. This relieves the logical constraint because opposite states of one substance 
belong to it at different times. 
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Conclusion 

I have tried to show how two early modem philosophers rethink the Aristotelian 
scholastic theories of the relation between the human soul and body, the theory 
of sensory and intellectual cognition, and the nature of a substance in an effort 
to prove, at last, that the human soul is an incorporeal, naturally indestructible 
substance. They claim to retain the main marks of a substance laid down in the 
Categories. They contrive to honor the Aristotelian intuition that a mind knows an 
object only if it takes on a likeness to the object despite the contradictory natures 
of minds and bodies, as they see it. Whatever we may think of the overall success 
of their respective efforts, their ingenuity is clear. And they bring new insights into 
human cognition, such as Descartes’ study of the corporeal mechanisms of sense 
perception; Leibniz’s programme for explaining the various cognitive operations 
carried on in the human mind, recognition of non-conscious perceptions, and the 
importance of linguistic signs in the formation of concepts, and their shared rec¬ 
ognition of the explanatory value of some form of cognitive nativism. 
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LEIBNIZ ON PERCEPTION, 
SENSATION, APPERCEPTION, AND 

CONSCIENTIA 

Christian Barth 


1. Introduction 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz is well-known for his monadological metaphysics, his 
doctrine of pre-established harmony, and his theodicy in philosophical theology. 
But Leibniz developed sophisticated views in many other philosophical areas as 
well. This is particularly true for what at Leibniz’s time was called ‘pneumatolo- 
gia’, 1 i.e. the philosophy of rational monads or minds. 2 The aim of this paper is to 
bring together Leibniz’s remarks on the mind and to reconstruct the main strands 
of his conception of it. 3 This can properly be done only if Leibniz’s conception 
of the mind is contrasted with his conception of the lower types of monads, i.e. 
simple and animal monads. Accordingly, considerable parts of this paper will be 
devoted to lower monad types. Furthermore, this contribution does not attempt to 
trace the development of Leibniz’s view on minds from the early to the late stages 
of his career. Instead, I focus on the late phase of his career roughly from 1700 
onwards, i.e. the year in which Leibniz’s study of John Locke’s Essay concerning 
Human Understanding was intensified due to the publication of Pierre Coste’s 
French translation of Locke’s work. Leibniz’s study resulted in the New Essays 
concerning Human Understanding (1703-1705), in which we find Leibniz’s most 
elaborate conception of the mind. 4 I take it for granted that in these late years 
Leibniz has settled on the idealist monadological metaphysics, and I present his 
conception of the mind in that context. 5 

Leibniz’s thinking on the mind takes place against the backdrop of broader 
ancient and medieval philosophical traditions as well as early modern debates on 
the mind. Reminiscent of the Aristotelian distinction between vegetative, sensory, and 
rational souls, Leibniz distinguishes between simple monads, animal monads, 
and rational monads, which are the souls of plants (and even lower beings), of 
non-rational animals, and of rational animals, respectively. 6 Accepting this 
broadly Aristotelian scheme, Leibniz is at odds with the Cartesians who deny the 
existence of other-than-rational souls or minds, and who deny that non-rational 
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animals and plants possess souls. This puts explanatory pressure on Leibniz. He 
has to explain how rational monads differ from animal and simple monads, but he 
also needs to explain the similarities among them that qualify all of them as souls. 7 
The first task is to explain the diversity of soul types; the second task is to explain 
the unity among souls. 

Leibniz’s conception of representation is at least part of the answer to the sec¬ 
ond task. He understands all three types of monads as constantly active immaterial 
and unitary substances that engage in the same kind of representational activity. In 
this case, however, Leibniz’s understanding of the common feature of souls is not 
so much reminiscent of the Aristotelian than of the Cartesian tradition. According 
to the Aristotelian tradition, vegetative souls do not exhibit representational acts, 
while sensory and rational souls do. Hence representational acts are not a com¬ 
mon mark of Aristotelian souls. Cartesians differ in this respect since all Cartesian 
souls, i.e. thinking substances, engage in representational activity. Furthermore, 
Leibniz’s conception of consciousness can be seen as at least part of the answer to 
the first task. All monads are, as it were, perceivers. But while simple monads are 
not conscious of representational acts, animal and rational monads are. In addi¬ 
tion, the way in which animal and rational monads are conscious of representa¬ 
tions is different. This enables Leibniz to distinguish between animal and rational 
monads in terms of consciousness as well. 

But Leibniz is only able to answer the two tasks in the way sketched if he can 
develop appropriate conceptions of representation and of consciousness. In doing 
so, Leibniz faces substantial challenges. 

First, along with many early modem authors, Leibniz disregards the scholas¬ 
tic species theory of representation, which understands representation in terms 
of formal identity within a broadly hylemorphic framework. For Leibniz, sense 
perception is not a matter of receiving sensible species nor is intellection a matter 
of abstracting intelligible from sensible species. 8 The species theory would not 
fit Leibniz’s scheme anyway because Leibniz attributes representational acts to 
simple monads, which do not possess sense organs, while the reception of sensi¬ 
ble species requires them according to the scholastic picture. In addition, Leibniz 
does not adopt Descartes’s account of representation as centred around the rather 
baffling notion of objective existence. 9 Again, Descartes’s notion of objective 
existence would not mesh with Leibniz’s view because Cartesian objective reality 
is tightly connected to consciousness (Cartesian conscientia) and with Descartes’s 
doctrine that all thoughts are conscious to the mind. Simple monads, however, are 
not supposed to be conscious of representations for Leibniz. Leibniz develops a 
distinct conception of representation that suits his scheme. This conception of rep¬ 
resentation is the first major innovation we find in Leibniz’s philosophy of mind. 
I present this conception in the section on perception. 

Second, as witnessed by Descartes’s and Locke’s claim that all mental acts are 
conscious to the mind, consciousness is a particularly prominent topic in early 
modern philosophy. 10 Leibniz is no exception. Indeed, the topic is particularly 
pressing for him for three reasons. First, because Leibniz assumes the existence 
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of simple monads - monads that have acts of representation of which they are not 
conscious - he must make room for souls that represent without being conscious 
of their representations. He has to explain the difference between those monads 
that represent without being conscious of doing so and those that represent while 
being conscious of doing so. Second, Leibniz claims that not even animal and 
rational monads are conscious of all their representational acts; they are conscious 
of only a small subset of them. This requires Leibniz to explain what distinguishes 
conscious from unconscious perception in animal and rational monads. Finally, 
Leibniz must explain how consciousness in animal monads differs from con¬ 
sciousness in rational monads. As we will see, Leibniz provides innovative and 
sophisticated responses to these challenges. 11 He is the first early modern philoso¬ 
pher who systematically develops the idea of representational acts of which souls 
are not conscious. This is Leibniz’s second major innovation. 

After discussing monads and their division into three types, I will turn to the 
main types of acts that are characteristic of these monad types. This allows us to 
comprehend the similarities and dissimilarities between the rational and the lower 
monads. Subsequent to a section on perception, I analyse Leibniz’s conception of 
sensation in animal monads. After that, I turn to the acts that are special to rational 
monads - namely thought, reflective apperception, propositional sensation, and 
finally conscientia. 

2. The division of monads into simple, animal, 

and rational monads 

Monads are immaterial and unitary substances whose inner principle consists in a 
constantly active force. 12 In virtue of its activity, the force causes constant change 
in the monad. Apart from divine concurrence, these changes are brought about 
independent of any external causal influence. The changes are modifications of 
the monad, 13 and they represent changes of things. 14 In sum, monads are con¬ 
stantly changing immaterial unities that represent changes of things in virtue of 
their representational modifications. We will see shortly what the representational 
character of monadic modifications amounts to. 

The modifications of monads exhibit two aspects: they are strivings and they 
are representations. 15 That is, they consist in representational strivings. Leibniz 
uses the terms ‘appetite’ (Latin: appetitus\ French: appetition) and ‘perception’ 
(Latin: perceptio\ French: perception ) in order to pick out the modifications under 
these two aspects. 16 When conceived as perception, the modification is considered 
under its representational aspect. When conceived as appetite, it is considered as 
a striving. Appetites strive towards new perceptions. 17 

Leibniz distinguishes between three types of monads: simple monads, animal 
monads, and rational monads. 18 As monads, they exhibit representational modi¬ 
fications. Indeed, Leibniz attributes an enormous representational activity to all 
monads. They directly represent their own body fully, and they do so accurately. 
Conversely, the monad’s body also represents the monad’s modifications fully and 
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does so accurately. Apart from the fact that all monads share the same ground- 
level representational activity, they differ with respect to additional, more sophis¬ 
ticated acts. In contrast to simple monads, animal monads possess memory; and 
in virtue of having memory and of having a body that possesses sense organs, 
they also possess sensation, 19 which can become conscious (apperceived) and 
employed in cognition by experience-based association. 20 Rational monads addi¬ 
tionally possess intellect. With intellect come innate ideas, which in turn, enable 
rational monads to judge, to reason, and to reflect on themselves. Intellect enables 
rational monads to gain knowledge of self-related truths and of eternal truths. The 
former is a prerequisite for the moral personhood of rational monads, 21 the latter 
is a prerequisite for science. 22 


3. Perception 

Leibniz uses the Latin term ‘perceptio’ and the French equivalent ‘perception’ 
generically in order to refer to all modifications (under their representational 
aspect) of all monads. This generic use of the term we find, for instance, in sec¬ 
tion 17 of the Monadology : “Furthermore, this is all one can find in the simple 
substance - that is, perceptions and their changes” 23 (GP VI609/AG 215). 24 

In line with the view that perceptions are modifications 25 considered under their 
representational aspect, we find Leibniz defining perception in terms of expression 
or representation throughout his career. (For the sake of terminological simplicity 
and consistency, I stick to representation-talk in this paper, although Leibniz often 
presents his account in terms of expression. At least in the context of perception, 
Leibniz uses both terms interchangeably.) His formulations vary, but often we find 
him defining perception as follows: those and only those modifications qualify 
as perceptions that are the representations of several or many things in one or in 
a unity. 26 Alternatively, Leibniz holds that perceptions are representations of the 
composed in the simple 27 or of the external by an internal state. 28 We find Leib¬ 
niz stating the equivalence of these different formulations in a letter to Rudolph 
Christian Wagner from June 4, 1710: 

You also ask for my definition of the soul. I respond that ‘soul’ can be 
taken in a broad or in a strict sense. In the broad sense, soul is the same 
as life or the vital principle, i.e. the principle of internal action existing 
in the simple thing or monad, to which external action corresponds. And 
this correspondence of the external and the internal, i.e. the representa¬ 
tion of the external in the internal, of the composed in the simple, of the 
multitude in the unity, in fact constitutes perception. 

(GP VII 529/Wiener 504-505; translation modified) 

In order to understand more thoroughly what perception is, we need to under¬ 
stand what the representing entity, the represented entity, and the representation 
relation consist in. 
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Leibniz explains that perception is a representational modification in a “one”, in 
the “simple” or in a “unity”. To what does Leibniz refer by these terms? From the 
Monadology we learn that he refers to monads: “The passing state which involves 
and represents a multitude in the unity or in the simple substance is nothing other 
than what one calls perception, [. . .] ” (GP VI 608/AG 214; my emphasis). In 
the same vein, in the 1710 letter to Wagner, Leibniz explains that the “internal 
action”, i.e. the perception, “to which external action corresponds” exists “in the 
simple thing or monad” (my emphasis). 29 

Leibniz uses the terms ‘many’, ‘multitude’, and ‘plurality’ in order to refer to 
the items represented by perceptions. A draft letter to Bayle reveals what these 
terms stand for: 

I do not know if it is possible to explain the constitution of the soul any 
better than by saying (1) that it is a simple substance, or what I call a 
true unity; (2) that this unity nevertheless expresses a multitude, that is, 
bodies, and that it does so as well as is possible according to its point of 
view or relation; [...]. 

(GP III 72/WF 131-132; translation modified, my emphasis) 30 

The items represented by perceptions are bodies. Since bodies, for Leibniz, 
are mereologically complex and consist of bodily parts, he also refers to them 
as “multitudes” or “pluralities”. As noted above, a monad’s perception directly 
represents the monad’s own body. And since each body represents all other bodies 
in the universe, by directly representing its own body and in virtue of transiti¬ 
vity of representation, each monad indirectly represents the complete corporeal 
universe. 31 All monads represent the complete corporeal universe, but they do so 
from different bodily perspectives. 32 

What does the representation relation between a monad’s perception and its 
body consist in? As a first step, it is helpful to recognize that the representation 
relation is epistemically significant. After listing several instances of the represen¬ 
tation relation in “What Is an Idea?,” Leibniz explains: “What is common to all 
these expressions is that we can pass from a consideration of the conditions [habi- 
tudines] in the expression to knowledge of the corresponding properties of the 
thing expressed” (AA 6.4.1370/L 207; translation modified). In general, then, 
representations enable one to figure out properties of the thing represented by consi¬ 
dering the representation. Representations provide epistemic access to that which 
is represented. Why can we read off properties of the represented from properties 
of the representation? Leibniz’s answer is that the representation relation consists 
in a relation of correspondence between the “conditions” in the representation and 
the thing represented: “That is said to express a thing in which there are condi¬ 
tions [habitudines] which correspond to the conditions [habitudines] of the thing 
expressed” (AA 6.4.1370/L 207; translation modified). 

As many have argued, the correspondence relation should be understood as 
the relation of partial or full identity between the internal structures that the 
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representation and the represented exhibit. 33 Leibniz’s preferred example stems 
from projective geometry and concerns the projection of a circle onto a conic sec¬ 
tion. The conic section - typically a circle or ellipse - represents the circle; and it 
does so in virtue of the fact that (a) there is one-to-one mapping of the points of 
the conic section onto the points of the circle and (b) at least some of the (non¬ 
relational as well as relational) properties pertaining to the points of the conic 
section are shared by the points of the circle. For instance, the points of the circle 
and the points of the conic section share the property of being points. And they 
share the following relational property: For every points A, B, C on the circle and 
corresponding points A*, B*, and C* on the conic section, if B is between A and 
C, then B* is between A* and C*. 34 Calling the internal items (such as points) and 
their properties ‘the structure’ of the representation and the represented, the repre¬ 
sentation relation turns out to be a relation of structural identity. The identity need 
not be complete, but can be partial. For instance, Leibniz mentions the example 
of an architectonic model representing a building. 35 In this case, the model will 
not exhibit counterparts to all properties of the building. For instance, it might 
not represent all details of the building’s facade and of the building’s interior. Yet, 
Leibniz holds that there is a representation relation between model and building. 

Since the representation relation in general consists in a relation of at least par¬ 
tial structural identity, a monad’s perception must exhibit a structure that at least 
partly corresponds to the structure of its body. Otherwise the perception could not 
represent the body. But in what does the structure consist? For Leibniz, bodies 
possess a mereological structure. All bodies consist of bodily parts, which again 
consist of parts, and so on to infinity. Furthermore, bodies and their parts possess 
geometric properties such as shape and size, kinematic properties such as being at 
rest or being in motion, and dynamic properties such as motive force. 36 In order 
for a monad’s perception to represent its body, it must exhibit a corresponding 
structure. Leibniz makes this clear in a 1716 letter to Masson: 

It is true that, on my view, the soul is always accompanied by a com¬ 
posite being, or organs. However, the simplicity of a substance does not 
prevent several modes from being in it all at once. There are successive 
perceptions, but there are also simultaneous ones in it, for, when there 
is a perception of a whole, at the same time there are perceptions of its 
actual parts, and it is even the case that each part has more than one 
modification. There is a perception all at once, not only of each modifica¬ 
tion, but also of each part. 

(GP VI 628/AG 228-229; translation modified) 

As Leibniz says in this quotation, “it is even the case that each part [of the bod¬ 
ily whole] has more than one modification. There is a perception all at once, not 
only of each modification [of the body and of its parts], but also of each part [of 
the body]” (my insertions in parentheses). This means that a monad represents 
its organic body in virtue of the fact that (a) the monad’s perception shares the 
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mereological structure of its body and (b) the monad’s perception exhibit modi¬ 
fications that correspond to the modifications of the body and (by virtue of its 
part perceptions) of the body’s parts. As already noted, for Leibniz, perceptions 
are complete and accurate representations of the monad’s body. 37 This commits 
Leibniz to the view that the monad’s perception must map the body’s structure 
completely. As a monad’s body consists of an infinity of bodily parts, and parts 
of parts, and so on, so too does the monad’s perception consist of part percep¬ 
tions, which, in turn, consists of further parts, and so on. Furthermore, Leibniz 
is committed to the claim that a monad’s perceptions exhibit modifications that 
correspond to all modifications of its body and bodily parts. 

In this section, we have seen Leibniz’s alternative to the Aristotelian and Car¬ 
tesian accounts of representation. In place of the identity of hylemorphic form 
and in place of Cartesian objective existence, Leibniz operates with the idea of 
structural identity that he draws from projective geometry. The idea of structural 
identity is broad enough to suit Leibniz’s needs, and it allows him to accomplish 
the first task described in the introduction. It is neither tied to the possession of 
sense organs nor to consciousness. Simple monads can thus have modifications 
that are representational although they lack sense organs and consciousness. 

4. Sensation in animal monads 

In simple monads we merely find simple perceptions. 38 Animal monads also have 
simple perceptions. But not all their perceptions are of this basic type. Some are 
more sophisticated; they are sensations (Latin: sensus, sensio; French: sentiment, 
sensation). Leibniz characterizes them as follows: “For sensation is perception 
that includes something distinct and is combined with attention and memory” (GP 
VII 330). In this passage, Leibniz is concerned with sensations of which animal 
monads are conscious and which he contrasts with perceptions one has in a state 
of stupor. 39 Three conditions must be fulfilled in order for a monad to become 
conscious of a perception: it must include something distinct, be combined with 
attention, 40 and be combined with memory. 41 Since “all attention requires mem¬ 
ory”, 42 fulfilling the second condition presupposes fulfilling the third condition. 
And, as we will see, since only sufficiently distinct perceptions enter memory, 
fulfilling the third condition presupposes fulfilling the first condition. 

What does it mean for a perception to include something distinct? Section 4 of 
the Principles of Nature and Grace indicates an answer: 

But when a monad has organs that are adjusted in such a way that through 
them there is something heightened and distinguished in the impres¬ 
sions they receive, and consequently something heightened and distin¬ 
guished in the perceptions that represent them (as, for example, when the 
rays of light are concentrated and act with greater force because of the 
shape of the eye’s humors), then this may amount to sensation, that is, 
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to a perception accompanied by memory - a perception of which there 
remains an echo long enough to make itself heard on occasion. 

(GP VI 599/AG 208; translation modified, my emphasis) 

Instead of talking about perception including something distinct, in this passage 
Leibniz expresses the first condition by which monads are conscious of sensations 
in terms of there being “something heightened and distinguished in the percep¬ 
tion”. As he makes clear, that which is heightened and distinguished in the percep¬ 
tion corresponds to what is heightened and distinguished in the bodily impression 
on the sense organ. But what does this being heightened and distinguished in the 
impression and its corresponding perception consist of? In parentheses, Leibniz 
gives us a hint: that which is heightened and distinguished in the bodily impres¬ 
sion is related to the “greater force” that the impact of impinging bodies (light 
rays) has on the respective sense organ (eye). As Leibniz indicates, the design of 
sense organs (“shape of the eye’s humors”) increases the impact of the imping¬ 
ing body. This suggests that the metaphorical term ‘heightened’ stands for the 
relatively greater force of the impact. This relatively greater force distinguishes 
impacts on sense organs from the less strong effects of co-occurring impressions 
on other parts of the body. Since perceptions represent the monad’s body per¬ 
fectly, the corresponding perception must represent the relatively greater force 
of the impact on sense organs. Hence those perceptions must be heightened and 
distinguished as well. 

We also learn from the passage that being “accompanied by memory” results 
from the perception’s being heightened. Perceptions representing impacts on 
sense organs get laid down in memory only if they are sufficiently heightened. 43 
This alone, however, does not suffice for them to become conscious to the monad 
since a perception heightened enough to get stored in memory need not automati¬ 
cally become conscious to it. It can “make itself heard on occasion” but need not 
do so. 44 Whether a sufficiently heightened and memorized perception becomes 
conscious to the monad depends on whether the attention condition is fulfilled. 
Circumstances can be such that the attention condition is fulfilled and the percep¬ 
tion becomes conscious. But Leibniz thinks that this is not always the case: 

All attention requires memory, and often when we are not alerted, so to 
speak, to pay heed to certain of our own present perceptions, we allow 
them to slip by without reflection and even without noticing [remarquer] 
them; but when someone alerts us to them straight away, and makes us 
noticing [remarquer], for instance, some noise which we have just heard, 
then we remember it and apperceive of just having had some sense of 
it. Thus, we did not straight away apperceive these perceptions, and the 
apperception occurred only because we were alerted to them after an 
interval, however brief. 

(AA 6.6.54/RB 54; translation modified) 
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Setting aside the question of what precisely apperception amounts to (I come 
back to this later), Leibniz claims here that we there are cases in which we reg¬ 
ister noises and store them in memory without becoming immediately conscious 
of them, that is, without immediately apperceiving them. 45 That these noises are 
nevertheless stored in memory is proved by the fact that we remember them later 
when we attend to them properly. Attention is the decisive factor by which a sen¬ 
sation becomes conscious to the monad and attention requires memory in the 
sense that it involves an act of remembering. But what exactly does the attention 
condition amount to? And what role does remembering play in it? Let me answer 
these questions in three steps. 

First, according to Leibniz, the object of attention is a perception that gets laid 
down in memory. But in order for this perception to be attended to, “a copy” of 
it needs to come about from memory. If it takes basic form, Leibniz calls this 
act of remembering an act of “reminiscence”. 46 This act of reminiscence occurs 
immediately after the original perception. It consists in a perception that shares 
the structure of the original perception and, thus, represents it. 

Second, Leibniz switches between two different characterizations of the object 
of attention. On the one hand, we find him saying that attention is directed at 
the original perception; on the other hand, he says that attention is directed at an 
outer object (noise). But there is no real problem here. The act of remembering 
directs attention to the original perception (rather than to something else) because 
the act of remembering directly represents the original perception (rather than 
something else). But since the original perception represents the outer object, by 
directing attention to the original perception the act of remembering at the same 
time directs attention to the outer object insofar at it is represented by the original 
perception. Hence the second characterization does not conflict with the first. It 
is a characterization of the same fact, namely that the act of remembering directs 
attention to the original perception, under a different description. 

Third, the act of remembering alone does not yet suffice for attention to the 
original perception because it just is a “copy” of the original perception, which 
is not as such conscious to the monad. What is additionally required for attention 
comes out when Leibniz defines attention as “thought accompanied by a desire 
to know”. 47 This definition indicates that attention is a matter of appetites striving 
at acquiring knowledge. 48 In the case of sensation, the objects of attention are the 
original perceptions insofar as they represent outer objects. The knowledge aimed 
at concerns these objects. 

In the previous quotation, Leibniz claims that “the apperception occurred only 
because we were alerted to [the original perception] after an interval, however 
brief’. I discuss Leibniz’s notion of apperception later, but let me note here that 
the term refers in this context to the act of remembering. Hence the act of remem¬ 
bering is itself closely related to being “alerted to” the original perception. What 
might this mean? I suggest that cognitive appetites are at work here. Leibniz thinks 
that at least some appetites tend to achieve their aims by bringing about means that 
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make possible the realization of the aim. 49 This also applies to cognitive appetites: 
they bring about the act of remembering as a means to achieve the acquisition of 
knowledge about the object represented. 

The act of remembering alone does not yield knowledge about the outer obj ect. 
Knowledge acquisition requires cognitive appetites. My suggestion is that cogni¬ 
tive appetites provide cognitive access to the structure of the act of remembering 
and thereby to the structure of the original perception. 50 In what does this cogni¬ 
tive activity consist? The cognition of animal monads is cognition by association. 
Recognizing similarities between current sensations and past sensations stored 
in memory, associative links are activated to images of what happened in similar 
circumstances in the past. Leibniz’s favourite example is of a dog that runs away 
when seeing its owner grabbing a stick. He explains the dog’s behaviour in terms 
of the dog’s expectation of being hit; and the dog expects this because it has expe¬ 
rienced this in the past. 51 Associative cognition and experience-based expectations 
begin with acts of comparing current and past sensations. This activity of compar¬ 
ing, which itself happens under the radar of consciousness, is a good candidate for 
the activity that is propelled by cognitive appetites and that constitutes cognitive 
access to the structure of the act of remembering. 52 

In sum, we should understand the attention condition as follows: attention is 
directed at a perception P, which represents object O and which got laid down in 
memory, in virtue of 

(a) an act of remembering RP of P, where RP is brought about by cognitive appe¬ 
tites as means to acquire knowledge about O, and 

(b) cognitive appetites propelling cognitive activity - acts of comparing - on the 
structure of RP, whereby this structure (and indirectly the structure of P) is 
cognitively accessed. 

This attention conception of consciousness allows Leibniz to answer two chal¬ 
lenges. First, he can explain the difference between simple monads, which are not 
conscious of representational acts, and animal as well as rational monads, which 
are, in terms of differences in cognitive power. Simple monads lack memory 
and associative cognition, which is why they are not capable of attending to or 
being conscious of their representational acts. Animal and rational monads pos¬ 
sess memory and associative cognitions. They can attend to and be conscious of 
representational acts. Second, the attention account also allows Leibniz to explain 
the difference between representational acts of which animal and rational monads 
are conscious and those of which they are not. In the latter case, the conditions 
for conscious sensation are not fulfilled. But recall that there is a third challenge 
Leibniz faces in accounting for consciousness. He has to explain the difference 
between the ways in which animal monads and rational monads are conscious 
of representational acts. The next three sections are devoted to the differences 
between these monad types. 
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5. Ideas, concepts, thoughts 

Animal monads have sensations of which they are conscious, but only rational 
monads possess ideas, concepts, and thoughts. This section is devoted to these 
three mental items. I begin with some terminology. Leibniz’s use of the Latin 
term ‘cogitatio’ and the French term ‘pensee’ is inconsistent. At times he uses 
the terms interchangeably with ‘perceptio’ (Latin) and ‘perception’ (French) in 
order to refer to modifications of monads in general (under their representational 
aspect). 53 In a more restricted use, however, Leibniz refers to a sub-class of per¬ 
ceptions that are characteristic of rational monads only. 54 1 use the term ‘thought’ 
in this more restricted sense. 

Leibniz adheres to the propositionality thesis according to which all (and 
only) thoughts have propositional form, as he explains in his 1697-1700 revision 
notes to the early text “New Method for Learning and Teaching Jurisprudence” 
(1669/1670): “Every thought is conveyed by an enunciation or proposition or an 
affirmation or negation. For the use of even simple terms involves an affirmation 
of their possibility” (AA 6.1,284/L 91; translation modified). This short passage is 
packed and deserves extensive comment, which I do not provide here. Suffice it 
to say that in the second sentence Leibniz presents the view that every thought - 
perhaps not every thought, but every thought that is represented linguistically - 
is conveyed by a declarative sentence ( enunciatio, propositio) of affirmative or 
negative form. Since declarative sentences represent propositional contents, Leib¬ 
niz thereby commits himself to the propositionality thesis according to which 
thoughts have propositional contents. He underlines this view by holding that 
even thoughts of simple terms, i.e. thoughts of some item A, are propositional in 
the sense that they include an affirmation of the item’s possibility. The thought of 
an object O is only seemingly non-propositional. In truth, it involves content of 
the propositional content: “O is possible”. 

Thoughts are acts - occurrent mental episodes - and Leibniz frequently con¬ 
trasts them with ideas. 55 Ideas are not occurrent mental episodes. By contrast, 
Leibniz takes an idea to be a “faculty of thinking”, 56 a “quality of representing 
to itself any nature or form whatsoever”. 57 Ideas are “inclinations, dispositions, 
tendencies, or natural potentialities” 58 and they are innate, i.e. they are present in 
the rational monad from the beginning of its existence. In the following, I stick to 
the term ‘disposition’ and call Leibniz’s account of ideas a ‘dispositional’ account. 
Again, the dispositions in question must not be understood as passive dispositions 
that require an external stimulus for manifestation. Rather, for Leibniz, disposi¬ 
tions are innate standing appetites that are constantly active and always have an 
effect, though impediments prevent them from achieving the aims at which they 
strive. 59 

Although Leibniz is again inconsistent in his use of terms, he distinguishes 
between ideas and concepts (Latin: conceptus, notio; French: conception, con¬ 
cept, notion ). Concepts are acts that result from the actualization of ideas. 60 More 
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precisely, concepts are “incomplex terms”, i.e. they are sub-propositional acts that 
contribute to propositional acts of thinking by delivering the subject or predicate 
act. 61 The difference between ideas and concepts is important. For instance, Leib¬ 
niz’s well-known distinctions between obscurity and clarity and between confu¬ 
sion and distinctness from the “Meditations on Knowledge, Truth, and Ideas” 
pertain to concepts, not ideas. They pertain to concepts as subject and predicate 
acts, not - at least not primarily 62 - to the ideas from which they result. Occur¬ 
rences of clear concepts enable one to recognize instances of a kind, whereas 
obscure concepts do not. Occurrences of distinct concepts allow one to recognize 
instances of a kind by means of a definition. They not only enable recognition of 
instances of a kind, but recognition of them by means of definitional traits. Oth¬ 
erwise the concept is clear, but confused. Because human thinking is limited, it is 
to a large extent confused. And even when it is distinct, definitions do not provide 
an analysis full enough to reach simple ideas. 63 

Innate ideas are dispositions to acts of thinking. One might think that each 
individual idea consists in a single disposition. For instance, one might think that 
the innate idea of God just consists in the single disposition to think of God in 
appropriate circumstances. But this is not correct. First, apart from simple ideas, 
ideas are complex in that they are composed of parts - other ideas. Hence com¬ 
plex ideas contain a manifold of dispositions. Each member of this manifold is a 
part of the complex idea in question. For instance, if the idea of A is complex and 
consists of the ideas of B, C, and D, the idea of A will include dispositions to have 
thoughts about B, about C, and about D. 

Second, since Leibniz subscribes to the propositionality thesis, the acts of think¬ 
ing that result from an actualization of the idea of A cannot consist in the occur¬ 
rence of a single concept, i.e. it cannot consist in an objectual, non-propositional 
thought of A. Instead, the resulting act will at least be of the categorical form “A is 
B”. The predicate position B of the resulting act will be occupied by a concept 
that results from an actualization of one of A’s part ideas. Furthermore, the innate 
idea of A must include dispositions to combine subject and predicate concepts to 
propositional thoughts. It must include the dispositions to combine subject con¬ 
cept A and predicate concepts by a copula to thoughts of the form “A is B”. 

Third, due to the propositionality thesis, the dispositions that compose an idea 
must be specified by reference to the propositional act of thinking to which they 
contribute. Assume that the idea of A is composed of the ideas of B, C, and D. In 
this case, the idea of A would include the dispositions to think that A is B, to think 
that A is C, and to think that A is D. Each of these dispositions is complex. The 
disposition to think that A is B consists in the disposition to bring about a concept 
of A as part of the thought that A is B, the disposition to bring about a concept of 
B as part of the thought that A is B, and the disposition to combine both by the 
copula with A in subject and B in predicate position. Note that the idea of A will 
also include all dispositions included in A’s parts. Assume that in our case at hand, 
the idea of B is not simple, but itself complex and consists of the ideas of F, G, 
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and H. Then the idea of A would also include dispositions to think that A is F, A is 
G, and A is H. This goes all the way down until we reach the simple ideas from 
which A is composed. 

It turns out that innate ideas are highly complex dispositional structures. For 
every part idea Z, the idea of A includes a disposition to think that A is Z. Tak¬ 
ing into account Leibniz’s containment conception of truth, this means that each 
innate idea is composed of dispositions to think all and only truths concerning the 
idea’s object. 64 Since Leibniz also holds that all ideas - the ideas of all actual and 
possible things - are innate, the innate natural light, i.e. our intellect, provides 
us with dispositions to think all and only truths. 65 We are virtually omniscient. 
But since only a few of these dispositions result in acts of thinking that arise in 
consciousness, we remain largely ignorant. 

We have seen that a monad’s perceptions represent the monad’s body. Since 
thoughts are perceptions, they do so as well. We will see shortly how they do 
this. For now, I would like to emphasise that Leibniz characterizes thoughts as 
representing innate ideas (as the immediate inner objects of human thoughts) 
and thoughts in the divine intellect (as the immediate outer objects of human 
thoughts). 66 Innate ideas consist in dispositional structures that mimic the struc¬ 
tures we find exhibited in divine thinking. They consist in strivings to combine 
simple concepts to complex concepts and concepts to propositional thoughts in 
the same way in which simple concepts are combined to complex concepts and 
concepts to propositional thoughts in the divine intellect. 67 Furthermore, acts of 
thinking that result from the actualization of innate ideas also represent divine 
thinking, albeit indirectly. Directly they represent the innate ideas from which 
they result. This is due to the fact that concepts and acts of thinking are caused by 
innate ideas and that causation comes with representation. 68 Whereas innate ideas 
directly represent divine thinking, human concepts and human acts of thinking 
represent innate ideas and by virtue of them they represent divine thinking indi¬ 
rectly as well. However, because it is limited, human thinking never represents 
divine thinking fully, but always only partially. 

For Leibniz, every monadic modification represents a feature of the monad’s 
body. This doctrine of bodily representation also holds tme for rational monads. It 
requires that thoughts, even abstract metaphysical or mathematical thoughts, must 
represent features of the monad’s body. Since monadic modifications represent bod¬ 
ily features by (partial or full) structural identity, thoughts must do so as well. But 
how can they do so if they represent divine thoughts? Leibniz is well aware of this 
problem. In his solution, he appeals to the idea that thinking is symbolic: “There 
is always something in our imagination corresponding to our ideas, 69 even those 
[ideas] of immaterial things - consider symbols such as those in arithmetic and 
algebra, and also names” (GP III 466/WF 176; translation modified, my emphasis). 

Leibniz’s understanding of what might function as a symbol is broad: 

As signs therefore I understand words, letters; chemical, astronomi¬ 
cal, Chinese figures; hieroglyphs; musical, cryptographic, arithmetic, 
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algebraic notations', and all other symbols which in our thoughts we use 
for the signified things. 

(AA 6.4.918-919/Schrecker 18; translation modified, my emphasis) 


All our reasoning is nothing else than a connection and substitution of 
characters, whether these characters are words or notations or finally 
images. 

(AA 6.4.922; my emphasis) 

Not only natural language expressions can figure as symbols, but also artificial 
notations, and even images. It seems that pretty much any sensory material can 
play the role of a symbol in thinking. By appeal to the symbolic character of think¬ 
ing, Leibniz solves the problem of reconciling abstract thinking with the doctrine 
of representation of the body: 

[I]t is an admirable arrangement on the part of nature that we cannot 
have abstract thoughts which have no need of something sensible, even 
if it be merely symbols such as shapes of letters, or sounds', though there 
is no necessary connection between such arbitrary symbols and such 
thoughts. If sensible traces were not required, the pre-established har¬ 
mony between body and soul, which I shall later have an opportunity to 
talk about more fully, would not obtain. 

(AA6.6.77/RB 77; my emphasis) 70 

Leibniz’s full picture of human thinking includes the claim that thinking 
employs symbols, which are sensible. This has consequences for the way in which 
innate ideas actualize. When innate ideas are actualized such that an act of think¬ 
ing occurs, symbols are employed. The sensory material that is employed stems 
from memory. Since sensory perceptions represent bodily features, so do thoughts 
in virtue of their symbolic dimension. More precisely, the symbols employed in 
thinking represent brain traces: 

I establish a precise connection between the soul and the body, and 
I believe that even the most abstract thoughts are represented by some 
traces in the brain, in accordance with the way I have explained 
elsewhere. 

(GP VI 514/Strickland 272; my emphasis) 

Claiming that thoughts possess a symbolic dimension allows Leibniz to 
reconcile his doctrine of bodily representation with the occurrence of abstract 
thoughts. In the case of abstract thinking about non-sensory subject matters, the 
symbols employed insure that the doctrine of representation of the body is not 
violated. 
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In sum, thoughts in rational monads have a double representational role. On the 
one hand, as employed symbols, they are representations of brain traces. On the 
other hand, as caused by ideas, they directly represent innate ideas and indirectly 
thoughts in the divine intellect. 

6. Forms of apperception and sensation 

in rational monads 

Leibniz applies the verb ‘s’appercevoir de’ in order to mark the distinction 
between objects of which a monad is conscious and those of which it is not. For 
instance, in the NE Leibniz explains: 

I would prefer to distinguish between perception and apperceiving. For 
instance, a perception of light or colour, which we apperceive, is made 
up of many minute perceptions, which we do not apperceive; and a noise, 
of which we have a perception, but which we do not attend to becomes 
apperceptible by a tiny addition or increase. 

(AA 6.6.134/RB 134; translation modified) 

In this passage, Leibniz explains how perceptions of outer objects of which 
the monad is not even potentially conscious become those of which the monad 
is at least potentially conscious. The latter are apperceptible. They become so in 
virtue of becoming stronger. This harkens back to the distinctness condition. In 
the passage at hand, Leibniz does not explicitly address the memory condition, 
but against the background of his conception of sensation, we can conclude that 
the increase in strength leads to storing the perception in memory. As stored in 
memory, the increased perception is not yet apperceived, but apperceptible. It 
would be apperceived if attention were directed at it. When Leibniz speaks of 
apperceived perceptions or of apperceived objects in the context of sensations, 71 
he intends to point out that the monad is conscious of these perceptions or objects, 
i.e. that attention is directed at them. 

Apart from his frequent use of the verb ‘s’appercevoir de’, Leibniz introduces 
the neologism ‘apperception’ into the French language. Leibniz nowhere indi¬ 
cates that he intends to use it as a technical term. This makes it plausible that he 
introduces it as a noun to the established verb ‘s’appercevoir de’. According to the 
Dictionnaire de I’Academie francoise from 1694, ‘s’appercevoir de’ has the sense 
of ‘connoistre’ and ‘remarquer’. 72 At Leibniz’s times, ‘to apperceive’ 73 meant 
‘to recognize’ or ‘to notice’ an object. If Leibniz introduced ‘apperception’ as a 
noun corresponding to the established verb ‘s’appercevoir de’, we should under¬ 
stand it as denoting states of recognizing or noticing. This hypothesis finds tex¬ 
tual support. In the passage from the preface of the NE already discussed above, 
Leibniz applies ‘apperception’ (as well as ‘s’appercevoir de’!) and ‘remarquer’ 
interchangeably: 
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All attention requires memory, and often when we are not alerted, so to 
speak, to pay heed to certain of our own present perceptions, we allow 
them to slip by without reflection and even without noticing [remarquer] 
them; but when someone alerts us to them straight away, and makes us 
noticing [remarquer], for instance, some noise which we have just heard, 
then we remember it and apperceive of just having had some sense of 
it. Thus, we did not straight away apperceive these perceptions, and the 
apperception occurred only because we were alerted to them after an 
interval, however brief. 

(AA 6.6.54/RB 54; translation modified, my emphasis) 74 

Furthermore, in the context of sensation, Leibniz calls sufficiently distinct per¬ 
ceptions that might come to consciousness not only “apperceptible”, 75 but also 
“notable” 76 and “remarquable”; 77 and he uses the adjective “apperceptible” in 
relation to the noun “apperception”. 78 Textual evidence thus supports the hypoth¬ 
esis that Leibniz introduces ‘apperception’ as corresponding to the established 
verb in order to denote acts of noticing. 79 In the context of sensation, the verb 
‘s’appercevoir de’ as well as the noun ‘apperception’ then denote acts of noticing 
perceptions or outer objects whereby the monad is conscious of them. Against the 
background of our analysis of Leibniz’s conception of the sensations of which 
monads are conscious, this means that apperceived perceptions and apperceived 
outer objects are those perceptions and objects to which the monad attends and, 
thus, which it notices and of which it is conscious. Noticing is to be understood 
in terms of attention. 

Apperception comes in non-reflective and reflective form. 80 It cannot take 
reflective form in animal monads 81 because Leibniz believes that animal mon¬ 
ads do not possess the capacity to reflect. 82 But apperception can take reflective 
form in rational monads, which possess the capacity to reflect. This does not 
need to mean that all apperceptions in rational monads are reflective, but some 
are. The difference between non-reflective and reflective apperception regards 
the act of remembering. In reflective apperception, the act of remembering 
concerning the original perception is not a mere act of reminiscence. Instead, 
reflective apperceptions consist in self-attributions of the remembered percep¬ 
tion in the form of I-thoughts. They have the form “I see. . . ” or “I hear. . . ”. 83 
This implies that reflective apperceptions are thoughts and require an actual¬ 
ization of the innate idea of the self. And in virtue of being self-attributions 
of perceptions, reflective apperceptions convey “reflective knowledge of [the 
perception]”, as Leibniz explains in section 4 of the Principles of Nature and 
Grace. Through reflective apperception the rational monad comes to know that 
the remembered perception is hers. So, in reflective apperception, the cogni¬ 
tive appetites are not only responsible for the occurrence of a “copy” of the 
original perception, but also for the actualization of ideas that results in the 
self-attribution of it. 
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But what about non-reflective apperception? Does it also occur in rational 
monads? It seems implausible that all sensations come in the form of I-thoughts 
of the form ‘I see. . . ’ or ‘I hear. . . ’.At least, Leibniz is not committed to 
this view. 84 Yet, it would be overhasty to conclude that the sensations of which 
rational monads are (non-reflectively) conscious are just like the sensations of 
which animal monads are conscious. Rational monads are special in that they 
are equipped with innate ideas that constantly strive at acts of thinking. These 
acts of thinking may include thoughts about sensory matters like thoughts about 
what one currently senses. Recall as well that in the actualisation of innate ideas 
symbols get employed. We have also seen that even images count as symbols 
for Leibniz. If we combine Leibniz’s account of sensation with his symbolic 
account of human thinking, we may think of the sensations of rational monads 
as consisting in propositional thoughts in which images coming from the senses 
are employed by innate ideas to yield sensory thoughts. If this is correct, the 
sensations of which rational monads are (non-reflectively) conscious are propo¬ 
sitional, whereas sensations in animal monads merely convey non-conceptual 
images. Rational monads would sense the world quite differently from the way 
animal monads do. But does Leibniz hold this view? For Leibniz, the senses 
deliver material for reasoning and when we know truths empirically, we do 
so because we have experienced them. 85 But reasoning requires propositional 
thoughts and truths are propositional in form. Hence it seems that Leibniz must 
consider sensations (the deliverances of the senses) in rational monads in general 
to be propositional thoughts. 86 

Now we are in a position to address the third explanatory challenge regard¬ 
ing consciousness mentioned in the introduction. Leibniz explains the distinc¬ 
tion between perceptions that are conscious to a monad and those that are not in 
terms of the heightening of perceptions, their storage in memory, and attention, 
understood in terms of cognitive strivings. This conception of being conscious 
of perceptions is broad enough to apply to animal as well as rational monads. 
Yet it is also sufficiently flexible to account for the difference in cognitive power 
between animal and rational monads. In rational monads, sensations are proposi¬ 
tional thoughts; and if apperception takes reflective form, rational monads attribute 
occurrent sensations to themselves. In animal monads, sensations do not have 
propositional form; nor do they have the capacity to attribute them to themselves. 

7. Conscientia 

In section 4 of the Principles of Nature and Grace and section 14 of the Monadol- 
ogy, Leibniz seems to identify apperception with conscientia. Since apperception 
distinguishes perceptions of which monads are conscious from those of which they 
are not, it seems that conscientia comprises all sensations that come to conscious¬ 
ness. In its psychological (rather than moral) use, the term ‘conscientia’ (as well 
as its cognates) would - among others - pick out sensations of which monads are 
conscious. But we should resist this understanding of conscientia because it fails 
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to do justice to Leibniz’s conception of animal monads. As noted before, Leib¬ 
niz attributes to animal monads sensations of which they are conscious (which 
they apperceive), but he rigorously denies that animal monads possess reflections. 
Hence animal monads cannot have conscientia , 87 and apperception must not be 
identified with conscientia. Thus the term ‘conscientia’ in Leibniz’s psychologi¬ 
cal use cannot distinguish perceptions that are conscious from those that are not 
conscious to monads. The reason for this is that conscientia is tightly connected 
to acts of reflection, whereas consciousness of perceptions in general is not. As 
seen in the sections on sensation and apperception, there is a non-reflective form 
of consciousness or apperception of perceptions. And even in the case of reflec¬ 
tive apperception, the reflective character of the apperception is not responsible 
for the fact that the perception apperceived becomes conscious to the monad. 
Instead, being a reflective rather than non-reflective apperception just means that 
consciousness takes the form of a self-attribution of a perception. 

In general, Leibniz defines acts of reflection as inner-directed 88 and as involving 
the concept of the self. Acts of reflection are inner-directed I-thoughts. Since acts 
of conscientia are acts of reflection, this also holds true of acts of conscientia. But 
are all acts of reflection acts of conscientia ? A survey of relevant passages shows 
that this is not the case. Leibniz’s characterizations reveal that acts of conscientia 
consist in self-attributions of occurring mental acts. But not all acts of reflection 
are of this sort since there are acts of reflection that contain self-attributions of 
metaphysical properties such as being a substance rather than of occurrent mental 
acts. In its psychological use, the term ‘conscientia’ picks out a sub-class of all 
acts of reflection. 

Hence Leibniz’s psychological use the term ‘conscientia’ (and its cognates) 
does not denote all acts of apperception in virtue of which a monad is conscious of 
perceptions. It only denotes a sub-class of them: namely reflective apperceptions. 
What Leibniz emphasizes by using the term ‘conscientia’ is not the fact that the 
monad is conscious of perceptions, but that consciousness of them is such that it 
involves a self-attribution of the perception. The term conscientia does not mark 
being conscious of a perception, but having first-personal knowledge of what is 
going on mentally in oneself. According to Leibniz, this first-personal knowledge 
is fundamental in at least three respects: First, in a Cartesian spirit, Leibniz holds 
that conscientia of the fact that one thinks and of what one thinks provides the 
secure foundation of all knowledge of contingent truths. 89 Second, conscientia 
of one’s occurring mental activity provides the starting point for inquiries into 
the metaphysical properties of one’s self. In the course of these enquiries, innate 
metaphysical ideas are initially actualized and innate metaphysical truths arise in 
consciousness. 90 Third, conscientia is necessary for moral personhood. Without 
first-personal knowledge of one’s mental activity as one’s own, one cannot be held 
responsible and blamed or praised for one’s actions. 91 

In sum, by the term ‘conscientia’ Leibniz does not mean acts of being conscious 
of thoughts, but acts of first-personally knowing occurrent thoughts. As such, con¬ 
scientia is not only special to, but also plays important roles in rational monads. 
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8. Conclusion 

In his monadological metaphysics, Leibniz distinguishes between three types of 
monads: simple monads, animal monads, and rational monads. The main monadic 
act types Leibniz distinguishes are perceptions, sensations, thoughts, apperceptions, 
and acts of conscientia. While simple monads merely possess simple perceptions, 
animal monads additionally have sensations and non-reflective apperceptions. 
Thoughts and reflective apperceptions (i.e. acts of conscientia ) are reserved for 
rational monads. A first main innovation we find in Leibniz is his account of repre¬ 
sentation that does without Aristotelian species and Cartesian objective existence, 
but operates with structural identity. A second main innovation is his explicit com¬ 
mitment to mental acts of which subjects are not conscious. Furthermore, Leibniz 
develops a sophisticated account of consciousness. He develops a unified account 
of how animal and rational monads are conscious of representational acts despite 
the fact that their cognitive equipment is very different. His account of conscious¬ 
ness is also flexible enough to do justice to the cognitive differences between both 
monad types. The sensations of which rational monads are conscious are prop¬ 
ositional, but non-propositional in animal monads; and rational monads exhibit 
reflective apperceptions and acts of conscientia, while animal monads do not. In 
virtue of these innovations, 92 Leibniz’s conception of the mind has to count as a 
particularly forceful and sophisticated account in the early modem period. 93 
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Notes 


1 See C 526 and AA 6.6.56. 

2 While Leibniz does not seem to use the phrase ‘philosophy of mind’, the phrase is 
no mere anachronism, but captures Leibniz’s division of disciplines neatly. Leibniz 
defines philosophy in general as the “complex of universal doctrines” and contrasts 
it with “historia”, which is only concerned with “singular doctrines” (C 524). Pneu- 
matologia is then defined as the philosophical sub-discipline that studies the universal 
doctrines related to the mind, i.e. pneumatologia is philosophy of the mind. 

3 In this contribution, I will restrict attention to human minds and leave aside the minds 
of angels and the divine mind. 

4 When I quote from or refer to texts from earlier phases of Leibniz’s career I assume 
continuity in Leibniz’s position. To back this assumption, quotations from or refer¬ 
ences to texts from earlier phases are accompanied by quotations from or references to 
texts from the late phase. 

5 See, for instance, Garber (2009) and Look (2011). For opposing views, see Phemister 
(2005) and Smith (2011). 

6 See GP VI 521 and GP VI 539. 

7 Leibniz uses the term ‘soul’ in a broad and in a more restricted sense. In the broad 
sense, all monads are souls; in the restricted sense, only animal and rational souls count 
as souls (see GP VI 609-610 [=M 18-19]). I will use the term ‘soul’ in Leibniz’s broad 
sense throughout this paper. 

8 See AA 6.4.1570-1571 (=DM26), GPIV484, and AA 6.6.110-111. 

9 See LoLordo’s contribution on Descartes in this volume. 

10 This does not mean, of course, that consciousness was not discussed in ancient and 
medieval philosophy. See Caston (2002) for a seminal discussion of Aristotle’s con¬ 
ception of consciousness and Perler and Schierbaum (2014) for a presentation of the 
related debate on self-reference and self-knowledge in the medieval period. Heinamaa 
et. al. (2007) trace the topic from ancient to contemporary times. 

11 The notion of consciousness applied here is transitive creature consciousness, i.e. 
the type of consciousness that gets expressed in sentences of the form “Creature C is 
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conscious of entity E”. Transitive creature consciousness must be distinguished from 
intransitive creature consciousness (“C is conscious rather than, e.g., comatose”), as 
well as from state consciousness (“Mental state M is conscious rather than uncon¬ 
scious”). It is important to note that the infamous phenomenal consciousness is a type 
of state consciousness and not of intransitive creature consciousness. Hence when 
I later discuss Leibniz’s conception of transitive creature consciousness with respect to 
sensations, I do not address the question of phenomenal consciousness. For more on 
Leibniz’s conception of phenomenal consciousness, see Barth (2014). 

12 See GP VI 608 (=M 10-11). 

13 See GP II 171-172 and GP II 262-264. 

14 See GP VI 617 (=M 60). 

15 See GP VI 608-609 (=M 14-15). 

16 See Jorati’s contribution to this volume for a defence of this understanding of the dis¬ 
tinction between perception and appetite. 

17 For a comprehensive analysis of appetites, consult Jorati’s contribution to this volume. 

18 See GP VI 599-601 (=PNG 4-5) and GP VI 609-611 (=M 19-29). 

19 See GP VI 599-600 (=PNG 4) and GP VI 610 (=M 19). 

20 See AA 6.6.50-51,143,271,475^176, GP VII331-332, GP VI600 (=PNG 5), and GP 

VI 611 (=M 26-28). 

21 See AA 6.4.1584 (=DM 34) and GP IV 527. 

22 See GP VI 611 (=M 29). 

23 Mentioning changes of perceptions as the second element we find in simple substances 
points to appetites, i.e. the striving aspect of monadic modifications. Perceptions 
change in virtue of appetites. 

24 See also GP II270 and GP VI610 (=M 19). 

25 Leibniz also talks of states (see GP VI 600 [=PNG 4] and GP VI 608 [=M 14]), quali¬ 
ties (see GP VI 598 [=PNG 2]), or actions (see GP VII 529 and GP VI 598 [=PNG 2]). 

26 See AA 2.2.241, AA 6.4.1625, AA 6.1.286, GP III 69, GP III 72, GP VIII 556, GP II 
311, and GM III 574-575. 

27 See GP VII 566 and GP VI 598 (=PNG 2). 

28 See GP VI 600 (=PNG 4) and also GP VI 598 (=PNG 2). 

29 See also GP III 72 and GP VI 600 (=PNG 4). 

30 See also GM III 574 and AA 2.2.240. 

31 See AA 6.4.1542 (=DM 9), AA 6.4.1582 (=DM 33), GP II 253, AA 6.6.475-476, GP 

VII 331-332, GP VI 600 (=PNG 5), and GP VI 611 (=M 26-28). 

32 See AA 6.4.1542 (=DM 9) and GP VI 327 (=T 357). 

33 See McRae (1976), 23, Swoyer (1995), Simmons (2001), 67-68, and Bolton (2006), 
95. For dissenting views, see Mates (1986), 38, and Kulstad (2006). 

34 See Swoyer (1995), 77. 

35 See AA 6.4.1370. 

36 Secondary qualities, Leibniz claims, are reducible to geometric-kinematic properties 
(see Puryear 2013). 

37 See AA 6.4.1550 (=DM 14). 

3 8 Apart from “simple perception” (GP VI610 [=M 19]), Leibniz also calls them “percep¬ 
tion naturelle” (AA 2.2.240), “perception nue” (AA 6.6.173), and “petite perception” 
(GP VI 610 [=M 21] and in the New Essays). 

39 In Leibniz’s usage, the terms ‘sensation’ and ‘sentiment’ do not always refer exclusively 
to sensations monads are conscious of. In some passages, they include sensations that 
are “notable”, but not actually noticed or conscious to the monad. Furthermore, in other 
passages he even includes perceptions that represent impressions on the sense organs, 
but are not “notable” (in Barth 2014,336-340,1 analyse these distinctions). In this paper, 
I will mainly focus on sensations monads are conscious of, but also address merely 
“notable” sensations when I discuss section 4 of the Principles of Nature and Grace. 
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40 In order to prevent misunderstanding, let me emphasise that the kind of attention 
referred is not selective attention, i.e. it does not consist in focusing attention on some¬ 
thing from the range of things the monad is conscious of The kind of attention referred 
to here is that in virtue of which something is conscious to the monad in the first place. 

41 Recall from the introduction that the notion of consciousness involved here is not phe¬ 
nomenal consciousness, but transitive creature consciousness. I will not be able to present 
Leibniz’s account of phenomenal consciousness within the confines of this paper. Let me 
add, however, that I believe that transitive creature consciousness of sensations involves 
a phenomenally conscious state. This state, however, is not the distinct perception, but 
an act of remembering this act. Phenomenal consciousness is tied to the act of remem¬ 
bering. To put it in a nutshell, monads are transitively conscious of sensations (distinct 
perceptions) in virtue of a phenomenally conscious act of remembering. This reading 
goes against attributions of higher-order accounts of phenomenal consciousness to Leib¬ 
niz (see Gennaro 1999). According to the latter, for Leibniz sensations are phenomenally 
conscious and Leibniz explains the phenomenal consciousness of them in terms of a 
higher-order act of remembering. But it is difficult to see how an act of remembering 
could play the role of the higher-order act in a higher-order account of phenomenal con¬ 
sciousness. The higher-order act must occur simultaneously with the lower-order act in 
order to explain the latter’s phenomenal consciousness. Otherwise, the presence of some¬ 
thing that is present now (a phenomenally conscious sensation) would be explained by 
something that comes later (an act of remembering), which seems absurd. 

42 AA 6.6.54/RB 54. 

43 See also GP VI 600 (=PNG 4). 

44 Leibniz calls perceptions that fulfil the distinctness and the memory condition “sensi¬ 
ble”, “apperceptible”, and “notable”. I will come back to this later. 

45 When Leibniz refers to the noise as one “we have had just heard”, the notion of hearing 
should be understood in the wide sense of‘sensation’, which includes acts monads are 
not conscious of. The act of hearing Leibniz has in mind must be one the monad is not 
conscious of because the monad does not notice it. 

46 See AA 6.6.161. 

47 C 493. 

48 See also Bolton (2011), 147 and 156, 

49 See Jorati’s contribution to this volume. 

50 Put in current terminology, the cognitive appetites are responsible for access con¬ 
sciousness (see Block 1995). One might object that mere accessibility is insufficient 
for being conscious of an outer object because accessibility is a dispositional property 
while being conscious of an outer object is not. But for Leibniz there are no purely 
passive dispositions, only active ones. This means that even if the cognitive appetites 
do not fully realize the knowledge at which they are aimed, they will nevertheless have 
some effect. Hence it is more appropriate to say that attention to outer objects, for 
Leibniz, is a matter of cognitively accessing the structure of the act of remembering. 

51 See GP VI 611 (=M 26). 

52 See Barth (2014), 348-349. 

53 See AA 2.2.241, AA 6.6.161, 171, and 210. 

54 See AA 2.2.231, 241, AA 6.6.173, 210, AA 6.1.286 revision note 16, and GP VII 
330-331. 

55 See AA 6.4.1370, AA 6.6.109, 119, and 300. 

56 AA 6.4.1370. 

57 AA 6.4.1570 (=DM 26). 

58 AA 6.6.52. 

59 See AA 6.6.110. 

60 See AA 6.4.1572 (=DM 27) and AA 6.6.355. 

61 See AA 6.6.12. 
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62 They apply indirectly in the sense that an idea is distinct, for instance, in virtue of the 
fact that its actualizations are distinct. 

63 See AA 6.4.587. 

64 This is also true of simple ideas. They at least involve a disposition to bring about a 
concept of the subject, a copula act, and a concept of possibility in order to think that 
the subject is possible. But this minimal dispositional structure is reconcilable with the 
form of simplicity that is at issue when Leibniz characterizes ideas as simple; namely 
that simple ideas are not definable, i.e. that the concept of the subject is not analysable. 

65 See AA 6.4.1570-1574 (=DM 26, 28, and 29) and AA 6.6.300. 

66 See AA 6.6.109 and GP III 660. 

67 For an elaboration of this point, see Bolton (2012). 

68 See AA 6.4.1371, AA 2.2.91, and AA 6.6.131. 

69 The context of the passage makes clear that Leibniz is concerned with (sub-proposi- 
tional) acts of thinking, i.e. with concepts in Leibniz’s strict terminology. 

70 See also GP VII 557, GP VI 506, GP VI 514, GP VI 532-533, GP IV 541, GP IV 574, 
and GP IV 563-564. 

71 Leibniz uses ‘s’appercevoir de’ and ‘apperception’ also in other contexts than sensa¬ 
tion, most prominently in the context of the actualisation of innate ideas (see New 
Essays ). Within the confines of this paper, I will restrict attention to the context of 
sensation. 

72 See Dictionnaire 1694, vol. 2, 216. 

73 Throughout this text, I use the English term ‘apperceive’ for translation of the French 
reflexive verb ‘s’appercevoir de’, not of ‘appercevoir’. 

74 See also AA 6.6.117, 134, and 173. 

75 See AA 6.6.134, 164, and 173. 

76 See AA 6.6.6, 15, 113, 115, 118, and 164. 

77 See AA 6.6.56-57, 117, and 173. 

78 See AA 6.6.172-173, and 188. 

79 For the view that Leibniz introduced ‘apperception’ as a technical term denoting the act 
of reflection, see McRae (1976). 

80 For the view that apperceptions are always acts of reflection in Leibniz, see McRae 
(1976), Parkinson (1982), Kulstad (1983 and 1991), Gennaro (1999), and Simmons 
(2001) (Simmons has modified her position in Simmons [2011]). In several papers, 
Larry Jorgensen attacks the reflective account of apperception (for Jorgensen’s view, 
see his 2009, 2011a, and 2011b). The interpretation developed in this contribution 
agrees with Jorgensen in rejecting the reflection account of apperception. Our positive 
interpretations of Leibniz’s position differ considerably, however. 

81 See AA 6.6.55 and 173 for Leibniz’s attributions of apperceptions to animal monads. 

82 See AA 6.6.134 and 173. 

83 See AA 6.6.161 for the difference between acts of reminiscence and acts of souvenir. 

84 In Barth (2011) I argue that Leibniz does not think that all thoughts are I-thoughts for 
Leibniz. This also applies to sensations in rational monads. 

85 See AA 6.6.357. 

86 This is so even if the sensations in question are only non-reflectively conscious to the 
rational monad, i.e. this is so even if the sensations do not involve self-attributions of 
the form ‘I see...’ or ‘I hear. 

87 See AA 2.2.116, GP IV 492, and GP VI 542-543. 

88 By this I mean that acts of reflection concern mental, rather than bodily features of the 
monad. 

89 See GP IV 357 and AA 6.6.411. 

90 See AA 6.6.110-111. 

91 See AA 6.4.1584 (=DM 34) and GP IV 527. 
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92 For discussion of the innovative impact of Leibniz’s view in comparison to the Carte¬ 
sians, see Simmons (2001), 70-73. 

93 I would like to thank the participants of Dominik Perler’s Colloquium at Humboldt 
University Berlin and Julia Jorati for helpful comments on the draft of this chapter. 
I am also indebted to Martha Bolton for conversations related to the topic of this 
chapter. 
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11 


LEIBNIZ ON APPETITIONS AND 

DESIRES 

Julia Jorati 


Large portions of Gottfried Leibniz’s philosophical work aim at synthesis: instead 
of simply rejecting the theories of his predecessors and replacing them with some¬ 
thing radically different, he wants to reconcile the old with the new. He insists, for 
example, that scholastic philosophy - frequently ridiculed by other 17th and 18th 
century philosophers as hopelessly obsolete - contains much that is of value and 
should not be discarded in its entirety. This is evident in Leibniz’s philosophy of 
mind. He is of course influenced by various modem authors, including Descartes, 
Hobbes, and Spinoza, and he does inherit some of the puzzles about the mind 
raised by them. Yet, he holds that in order to understand the workings of the mind 
accurately, we need to avail ourselves of some of the resources of scholasticism. 
Among these resources is a psychology that makes central use of final causation 
as well as the teleological notions of strivings, tendencies, and appetitions. 

In fact, Leibniz sometimes tells us that there are only two fundamental types 
of mental states: perceptions and appetitions, that is, mental representations and 
desire-like states. 1 While this may sound like an overly sparse ontology of mental 
states, the philosophy of mind that Leibniz builds from these elements is surpris¬ 
ingly nuanced and powerful. What makes this possible is that he distinguishes dif¬ 
ferent sub-types of these mental states. Leibniz famously differentiates between 
unconscious and conscious perceptions, 2 which gives him an advantage over phi¬ 
losophers like Descartes, for whom all perceptions are conscious. He also dis¬ 
tinguishes between reflective and unreflective perceptions, as well as between 
degrees of perceptual distinctness. Leibniz furthermore follows scholastic think¬ 
ers like Thomas Aquinas in distinguishing different types of appetitions. Uncover¬ 
ing what those are and what roles they play in Leibniz’s philosophy of mind are 
my central aims in the present paper. 

After a general discussion of appetitions and how they relate to perceptions, 
I explore Leibniz’s distinction between different types of appetitions and illustrate 
the importance of that distinction for several aspects of his philosophy of mind. 
For instance, the distinction helps us understand Leibniz’s views on weakness 
of will, as well as what happens when there are multiple incompatible desires or 
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appetitions in one agent. A thorough examination of appetitions even sheds light 
on areas that interpreters typically investigate by looking exclusively at percep¬ 
tions. These include Leibniz’s views on consciousness, reasoning, and the differ¬ 
ence between rational and non-rational souls. 

1. A general look at appetitions 

One thing is clear: Leibniz holds that all simple substances - or monads, as he 
calls these substances in his mature philosophy - possess what he terms appeti¬ 
tions or appetites. 3 Because only some of these substances are souls or minds and 
because only souls or minds have desires and appetites in the ordinary sense of 
the word, Leibniz must be using the term ‘appetite’ more broadly than is com¬ 
mon today. 4 After all, even the simple substances in our bodies, in plants, and 
in inanimate matter are monads and hence possess appetitions. What then are 
appetites, generally speaking? This is an important question even for the purpose 
of understanding rational souls because the most primitive types of appetitions 
also occur in rational souls, and in fact play central roles in Leibniz’s philosophy 
of mind. 

Leibniz describes appetitions in a number of different ways. In the Monadol- 
ogy, he defines ‘appetition’ as “[t]he action of the internal principle [of the monad], 
which brings about the change or the passage from one perception to another,” 
mentioning also that appetite tends toward perception (M §15). An appetition, 
according to this definition, is a type of action or activity that accounts for per¬ 
ceptual change. Compare this with his definition in the Principles of Nature and 
Grace: appetitions are a monad’s “tendencies from one perception to another” 
(PNG §2). 5 In a similar vein, Leibniz tells us elsewhere that an appetition is “the 
endeavor of acting [agendi conatus ] tending towards new perception” (G 7:330/ 
SLT 66). 

It may seem that these ways of defining appetitions are in tension because 
actions seem different from tendencies or endeavors. Yet a closer look dissolves 
the tension. There are good reasons for thinking that an appetition is a particular 
kind of active force, and a force, according to Leibniz, is “a state from which 
another state follows, if nothing impedes it” (Robinet 421). More precisely, appe¬ 
tition appears to be a modification of a substance’s primitive force. 6 If appetitions 
are active forces that derive from primitive force, it makes sense for Leibniz to 
describe them as an activity or action 7 of the substance’s internal principle. Like¬ 
wise, insofar as these forces are directed or tend toward new representations, it 
also makes sense to describe them as tendencies from one perception to another. 

Generally speaking, then, appetitions are states of a simple substance that play 
a crucial role in explaining the changes occurring in that substance. 8 Let us take a 
closer look at what role exactly this is. Leibnizian substances are active essentially 
and constantly change internally. 9 These internal changes are dictated by what 
Leibniz sometimes calls the substance’s nature, law of the series, or primitive 
force. 10 In fact, if we set aside God’s influence, all of the changes in a substance 
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arise from its own depths or, in Leibniz’s terminology, spontaneously. No finite 
substance exerts any causal influence over another, strictly speaking. Whatever 
happens naturally in a substance, then, is in some sense a consequence of its 
nature or internal principle. This internal principle, furthermore, is constant or 
unchanging, even though it is the ultimate source of all of the changes that occur 
in the substance (see G 3:356/WF 214). 

The details of the relation between a substance’s internal principle and its appe- 
titions and perceptions need not ultimately concern us here. What is important is 
that Leibniz distinguishes between the changing states of a monad and the mon¬ 
ad’s underlying and unchanging nature or law of the series that ultimately explains 
all of these changes. By way of analogy, imagine a computer that has been pro¬ 
grammed to perform a series of tasks. Let us say that the program instructs the 
computer to first display the number 1 and then follow a set of general rules such 
as: whenever you display a prime number, multiply it by 1,000 and display the 
result; whenever you display an even number larger than 2,000, take the square 
root; and so on. A monad’s law of the series is analogous to this computer pro¬ 
gram, or to the general rules, while the monad’s changing perceptual states cor¬ 
respond to the series of numbers that this computer displays. The law of the series 
and the computer program are unchanging, but they explain a (potentially infinite) 
series of changes. Where are appetitions in this picture? Their role is to mediate 
between the law of the series and the perceptual changes. In the computer analogy, 
the computer’s tendencies to transition from 5 to 5,000 or from 5,000 to its square 
root are the analogues of appetitions. Similarly, the tendency of a Leibnizian mind 
to transition from the thought ‘2+2’ to the thought ‘4’ is an appetition, as are all 
other tendencies of substances to transition from one representation to another, in 
accordance with their natures. 

The computer analogy - like all analogies - has limits, and exploring these 
limitations proves instructive. One way in which it is inadequate is the following. 
The series of numbers that the computer displays is discontinuous: each number 
is displayed for a certain amount of time, and then it disappears and is replaced 
by a new number. The transition from one to the next is not gradual and does not 
pass through all intermediaries. Perceptual transitions, in contrast, are continuous 
for Leibniz, as demanded by his principle of continuity: like all natural change, 
perceptual changes cannot occur through jumps or gaps, and they are never static 
for any extended period of time. 11 The requirement that the transitions be continu¬ 
ous makes it difficult to understand perceptual changes in monads. Even though 
we may be able to talk about instantaneous perceptual states, we cannot strictly 
speaking talk about the transition from one such state to its immediate succes¬ 
sor: there are further perceptions between any two instantaneous perceptions on 
Leibniz’s view. Moreover, Leibniz denies that temporally extended entities, such 
as series of perceptions, can be composed of instantaneous parts. I cannot here 
discuss this issue in more detail. 12 Instead, I assume for the purposes of this paper 
that some sense can be made of Leibniz’s repeated description of the transitions 
from earlier perceptual states of a substance to later ones. 
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A second disanalogy between the computer program and the inner lives of 
Leibnizian substances is that all of the computer’s tendencies are what we might 
call short-term tendencies. The only tendencies the computer has in my exam¬ 
ple are tendencies to transition directly from one number to another. While some 
passages sound as if that is exactly parallel to how appetitions work for Leibniz, 
there is excellent evidence that at least some appetitions are what we might call 
long-term tendencies. 13 In fact, the first disanalogy above may already point to the 
need for long-term tendencies because, as we saw, there cannot be two directly 
adjacent, instantaneous states in a Leibnizian substance. Insofar as we think of 
an appetition as an instantaneous state that leads to an instantaneous perception, 
the two can never be directly adjacent. Such an appetition can only ever lead to a 
perception that is separated from the appetition by a series of other states. 

That long-term appetitions occur is also independently plausible. Take for 
instance someone’s desire to lose weight, learn a foreign language, or earn a 
college degree. Those long-term desires should presumably be some kind of 
appetition, but they are not simply appetitions for the direct transition to a new 
perception. Instead, they are appetitions for a certain outcome that can only be 
achieved via a series of other transitions. An even simpler example would be a 
hungry dog that sees the bowl of dog food at the other end of the room. Here, 
again, the dog presumably has an appetition to eat the food. Yet, if this appeti¬ 
tion succeeds, it succeeds indirectly, via appetitions for moving across the room. 
(Note that because monads cannot produce any changes outside of themselves, 
the only changes they can effect are changes in their own states. Hence what the 
dog’s appetition leads to are strictly speaking only perceptions of running toward 
the food and eating it.) 

In fact, several texts show that Leibniz acknowledges the existence of long¬ 
term appetitions. He typically puts this in terms of a distinction between the end 
and the means: an appetition for some end often gives rise to appetitions for the 
necessary means. As a result of my appetition for learning a new language, for 
instance, I may have appetitions for enrolling in a language course. This account 
is found in a table of definitions from the early 1670s, where Leibniz defines ‘end’ 
and ‘means’ as follows: “the END is that, an appetite for which brings about an 
appetite for another thing. This other thing is called the MEANS” (A 6.2.492). 
Some appetitions, according to this passage, are directed at ends that they bring 
about not directly, but via appetitions for means to those ends. In another table 
of definitions, written about 30 years later, Leibniz apparently expresses a simi¬ 
lar view: “the end is that, an appetition for which is the sufficient cause of an 
endeavor [ conatus ] in the agent” (C 472). Because ‘endeavor’ or conatus is either 
a synonym for ‘appetite’ or refers to a kind of appetite, 14 this passage is further 
evidence that some appetitions aim not at a state to which the substance can tran¬ 
sition immediately, but rather at an end that is brought about indirectly, via other 
appetitions and hence, presumably, other perceptions. This would also explain 
why Leibniz says in the Monadology that souls “act according to the laws of final 
causes, through appetitions, ends, and means” (M §79). 
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I should note that Leibniz sometimes describes end-means cases as follows. The 
agent perceives, or thinks about, the end, which leads to perceptions or thoughts 
of the means, which in turn presumably leads to appetitions for those means. One 
particularly suggestive passage is from Leibniz’s notes on Stahl, where he writes, 
“the representation of the end in the soul is the efficient cause of the representation 
of the various means in this soul” (Dut II.2.134/Carvallo 76f.; my translation). 
According to this passage, the perception of the end directly causes perceptions 
of the means, and appetitions may seem superfluous. 15 Yet I think that appetitions 
play crucial roles behind the scenes. Take rational deliberation, which is the clear¬ 
est example of representing the end first and then representing the means. When 
I deliberate about the best way to learn a new language, my mind generates per¬ 
ceptions of various possible means, judges which one seems best, and develops 
an appetition for the option that seems best. Yet, even in this case, I presumably 
start coming up with means to the end only because I already have a desire to 
bring about the end. If I had no desire to achieve the end, I would not attempt to 
find ways to make it happen. As a result, the long-term appetition for the end must 
come first after all, and it is crucial in giving rise - even if indirectly, via percep¬ 
tions - to appetitions for the requisite means. 

Another helpful passage about the relation between appetitions for ends and 
appetitions for means, which is further evidence for the existence of long-term 
appetitions, stems from a letter to Hartsoeker. In order for appetitions for actions 
requiring the cooperation of one’s bodily organs to succeed, Leibniz tells Hart¬ 
soeker, “the appetitions, and consequently the perceptions to which they give 
rise, must go into perfect detail with respect to all that happens in the organs.” 
Whenever one’s appetition is not perfectly detailed, Leibniz goes on to say, it is 
not “a perfect and entire appetite for this whole object,” and therefore, it is not 
“an appetition that the body is obliged to follow and to execute.” He points out 
that a perfectly detailed appetition is one that tends not only toward the end, but 
also toward “the means and the means of the means” (G 3:509fi; my translation). 
This makes sense: my appetition to raise my arm succeeds only if I also possess 
appetitions for the requisite means, such as particular muscle contractions, as well 
as any necessary means to those means, and so on. If for some reason I lack the 
appetition for one of those means, I will not succeed in raising my arm. 

A final way in which my computer analogy is inadequate is that at any given 
time, the computer is displaying only one number and, presumably, possesses 
only one tendency relevant to the number it currently displays. In contrast, each 
Leibnizian substance has multiple simultaneous perceptions and appetitions. At 
any given time, each such substance in fact possesses infinitely many perceptions 
and infinitely many corresponding appetitions. This must be the case because, on 
Leibniz’s view, each monad constantly represents everything in the entire uni¬ 
verse, 16 and the universe is infinitely complex. At any time then, a monad must 
have infinitely many perceptions or - what comes down to the same thing, for 
present purposes - one complex perceptual state with an infinite number of com¬ 
ponents. Because appetitions are tendencies to transition from one infinite set of 
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perceptions to another, monads must also possess infinitely many appetitions (or 
an infinitely complex appetitive state) 17 at any time. Leibniz says so explicitly 
in the New Essays : in every monad there is always “a tendency towards action; 
indeed, there is always an infinity of simultaneous tendencies in each subject” 
(NE 110; my translation). 18 

Leibniz’s own favorite analogy for appetition and perception is of course not a 
computer. He uses an analogy from mechanics: he writes to Queen Sophie Char¬ 
lotte that “as movement leads matter from one configuration to another, appetite 
leads the soul from one image to another” (G 3:347). 19 Appetitions, according to 
this passage, are like the motion that brings about changes in bodies. Sometimes 
Leibniz compares appetitions not to motion, but to motive force or to physical 
tendencies. In the Theodicy, for instance, he compares the interaction between 
different mental tendencies toward the good to the way that “in mechanics, the 
composite movement results from all the tendencies that occur simultaneously in 
one and the same moving thing, and satisfies each one equally, in so far as it is 
possible to do all at once” (T §22). 20 This analogy is helpful because one body can 
be subject to multiple different forces and tendencies at a time, just as a monad 
can possess different simultaneous appetitions. Likewise, physical forces or ten¬ 
dencies can conflict with one another and they can fail or be overbalanced; the 
same, as we will soon see, is true for appetitions. 

Before moving on, it may be helpful to say a few words about the terminology 
Leibniz employs to refer to appetitions. He often uses the terms ‘appetite’ (Latin: 
appetitus , French: appetit ) or ‘appetition’ (Latin: appetitio, French: appetition), 
apparently interchangeably, for all tendencies in monads (e.g. C 472; A 6.2.492). 
At other times, he reserves the term ‘appetitions’ for imperfect, unconscious incli¬ 
nations and contrasts them with ‘volitions’ (NE 173; cf. NE 189, 194; L 92nl8). 
To make things less confusing, I always use the terms ‘appetition’ and ‘appetite’ in 
the general sense, for all monadic inclinations. Moreover, Leibniz sometimes uses 
other terms to refer to or describe appetitions, namely the French and Latin coun¬ 
terparts of the terms ‘tendency’ (e.g. GLW 56; G 3:622), ‘inclination’ (e.g. SLT 
97/Gr 480; CD § 138), and ‘desire’ (e.g. NE 192; A 6.4.310; Wiener 494/BWE 11), 
the French term effort (e.g. NE 173, 192), as well as the Latin terms conatus (e.g. 
C 491), and percepturitio (e.g. GLW 56). 

2. Conflicting appetitions 

Let us now examine how Leibniz thinks of the conflict or interactions among 
simultaneous appetitions. This is important, among other things, for understand¬ 
ing weakness of will. That there must be some kind of conflict becomes clear 
in the Monadology, where Leibniz says, “the appetite cannot always completely 
reach the whole perception toward which it tends, but it always obtains something 
of it, and reaches new perceptions” (M § 15). According to this passage, then, there 
are cases in which an appetition does not fully succeed. 21 What might prevent an 
appetition from reaching the perception at which it aims? The most promising 
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candidate is another, incompatible appetition. Leibniz’s analogy between appeti- 
tions and physical forces is helpful here because forces too, may conflict. For 
instance, when I throw a baseball horizontally, it is subject both to horizontal 
forces and to vertical, gravitational forces. Because the ball cannot fully satisfy 
both forces simultaneously, its trajectory will be a compromise between the two 
directions. Neither tendency succeeds completely, but both tendencies have some 
effect and contribute to the outcome. That might be what Leibniz means when 
he says that even when an appetite fails to reach the entire perception at which it 
aims, “it always obtains something of it, and reaches new perceptions” (M §15). 

Leibniz describes the conflict of appetitions like this explicitly - though in the 
context of voluntary action - in the New Essays : “Various perceptions and inclina¬ 
tions contribute to \concourent a] the complete volition, which is the result of the 
conflict among them.. . . And from all these impulses results, finally, the prevail¬ 
ing effort [l’effortprevalant ]” (NE 192; my translation). 22 The picture, then, may 
seem straightforward: when there are tendencies in a substance that cannot all 
be satisfied simultaneously, these tendencies will interact with each other analo¬ 
gously to the way in which competing physical forces or tendencies interact. 

Thinking of the interaction of appetitions by analogy with conflicting physi¬ 
cal forces certainly makes sense. Yet, as my discussion of long-term appetitions 
shows, the picture is more complicated than that. 23 A long-term appetition can fail 
in at least two ways: either because of another long-term appetition with which it is 
in direct conflict, or because the agent does not have successful shorter-term appe¬ 
titions for all the requisite means. The latter, in turn, can happen either because 
the agent does not have appetitions for those means at all, or because something 
prevents the agent’s inclinations towards the means from succeeding. So, for 
example, my long-term appetition to learn Farsi by the end of the year might fail 
for any of the following reasons: (a) because of my long-term appetition to write a 
monograph, which I make my top priority, (b) because I lack appetitions for some 
of the requisite means to learning Farsi, for instance because I am unaware that 
they are requisite means, or (c) because my appetition for buying a Farsi book is 
in competition with my appetition for doing something else with that money. 

The competition between appetitions, then, is an incredibly complicated affair, 
not only because there are infinitely many simultaneous appetitions, but also 
because there are long-term appetitions whose success depends on a series of 
other more short-term appetitions. It may appear that the inevitable consequence 
of this is utter chaos. That we ever succeed in doing what we want to do may 
seem almost miraculous because it requires that none of the infinitely many other 
appetitions get in the way. Can Leibniz explain why we so often succeed in doing 
what we want to do? Clearly what he needs is some account of how certain appe¬ 
titions reliably trump other appetitions; there must be some sort of hierarchy that 
explains why certain types of appetitions, such as my appetition to raise my arm, 
usually succeed. 

One part of the solution to this puzzle is that appetitions differ in strength for 
Leibniz. In the Theodicy , for instance, Leibniz claims that when there are opposing 
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tendencies in a mind, “the strongest [la plus forte ] wins” (T §337). 24 Similarly, 
Leibniz writes to Clarke that “if the mind should prefer the weak inclination to 
the strong one [/' inclination foible a la forte], it would act against itself.” 25 Some¬ 
times, Leibniz even compares the interaction of appetitions to weights in a bal¬ 
ance: like a balance, the mind will move toward the side on which the appetitions 
are strongest or heaviest. 26 This talk of strength fits well with the force analogy: 
the outcome of an interaction between forces depends not only on the directions 
of the forces, but also on their strength. But what makes one appetition stronger 
than another? To attempt to answer this question, we must first discuss the relation 
between appetitions and perceptions, as well as the different types of appetitions. 
After all, there are good reasons to think that certain types of perceptions give rise 
to particularly strong appetitions, and that certain types of appetitions are inher¬ 
ently stronger than other types. 

3. The relation between appetitions and perceptions 

So far I have discussed appetitions in almost complete isolation. Yet there is 
an intimate relation between appetitions and perceptions. In fact, it is not even 
entirely clear whether appetitions and perceptions are fundamentally distinct for 
Leibniz. While some passages, such as the ones I discussed at the beginning of 
the paper, suggest that the two are separate modes or properties of the mind, other 
passages make it sound as if they are ultimately one and the same thing. In the 
present section I argue that appetitions and perceptions are at least different modes 
of monadic states, and that the distinction between them is important to Leibniz. 

Some passages appear to describe monads not as having perceptions and ten¬ 
dencies toward new perceptions, but rather as having perceptions that themselves 
tend toward other perceptions. Leibniz writes, for instance, that “the soul . . . 
involves a composite tendency, that is to say a multitude of present thoughts, 
each of which tends towards a particular change, depending on what is involved 
in it” (G 4:562/WF 115). This passage seems to say that perceptions themselves, 
rather than appetitions that are distinct from perceptions, are or contain the mon¬ 
ad’s tendencies to change its perceptions. Similarly, Leibniz writes to Masson 
that because the objects of our perceptions are composite, “these perceptions are 
called composite, as are their tendencies or appetites” (G 6:627/AG 228). Here 
again, Leibniz appears to suggest that perceptions themselves have tendencies. 
On the basis of passages like these, some interpreters argue that perceptions and 
appetitions are not fundamentally distinct. 27 

One obstacle to answering the question whether appetitions and perceptions 
are distinct states, or whether perceptions themselves are or have tendencies, is 
an ambiguity in the French phrase that Leibniz repeatedly uses to describe appe¬ 
titions. The problematic phrase is the description of appetitions as tendencies 
d’une perception a un autre, which Leibniz uses in a number of different places, 28 
and which can be translated either as tendencies “from one perception toward 
another” or “of one perception toward another.” The former reading suggests that 
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appetitions are separate from perceptions, while the latter suggests that appeti- 
tions are properties of perceptions. 

There are at least three ways to deal with this apparent tension in Leibniz’s 
description of appetitions. One is to discount passages in which Leibniz appears 
to ascribe tendencies to perceptions and to take at face value passages in which 
he describes them as two separate mental states. A second option is to conclude 
that appetitions and perceptions differ only conceptually: they are merely two dif¬ 
ferent ways of understanding the same thing. A third possibility, which I prefer to 
the second, is to argue that appetitions and perceptions are separate modes of one 
mental state - separate modes of a mode of the mind, if you will. 29 This would 
explain why Leibniz sometimes describes them as two different things, and some¬ 
times as one thing. This third interpretation allows us to say that even though the 
same mental state represents and strives, the distinction between the representa¬ 
tion and the striving is stronger than merely conceptual. 30 

We can understand the difference between the second and the third interpreta¬ 
tion through an admittedly imperfect analogy with motion. The third interpreta¬ 
tion views the distinction between appetitions and perceptions as analogous to the 
distinction between the speed of an object’s motion and its direction: these are 
two independent modes of the object’s motion. In the second interpretation, on 
the other hand, the distinction between appetitions and perceptions is analogous 
to the distinction between an object’s motion away from its origin and its motion 
toward its terminus. It is simply the same motion conceived in two different ways. 
The difference between those two interpretations is important because the third 
one leaves room for the possibility that a monad might be inclined differently by 
a certain representation than it in fact is; the second interpretation appears to rule 
that out. That possibility is crucial, however, because Leibniz, when discussing 
freedom, sometimes stresses that agents are never metaphysically necessitated by 
their perceptions. 31 It is for this reason that I prefer the third interpretation to the 
second one, and have no objection to the first one either, which too is compatible 
with Leibniz’s views on freedom. 

There is further evidence that Leibniz wants to treat perceptions and appetitions 
at least as different modes of one monadic state. He writes to Wolff, for instance, 
that “whatever one may understand generally in the soul can be reduced to two 
things: the soul’s expression of the present state of external things, in accord¬ 
ance with its body; and the tendency to a new expression” (GLW 56). If Leibniz 
thought that appetitions and perceptions were the same thing viewed differently, 
it would be misleading to also claim that they are “two things” (cf. C 9/MP 134). 
Perhaps more importantly, Leibniz sometimes says that appetition and perception 
in created substances correspond to will and intellect in God (e.g. M §48), which 
is helpful, because Leibniz holds that it is crucial that God’s will is distinct from 
God’s intellect (G 6:423/H 428; T §149; M §46). 

Another piece of evidence for something stronger than a conceptual distinction 
between appetitions and perceptions is that Leibniz sometimes describes them as 
standing in an explanatory or even causal relation: a monad possesses a particular 
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tendency because it possesses a particular perceptual state. For example, Leibniz 
writes that “apart from our previous inclinations or dispositions, new impressions 
from objects also contribute to incline us” (SLT 97/Gr 480; cf. NE 186). Thus 
impressions - that is, perceptions - give rise to inclinations or appetitions. Such 
passages suggest that while there is a close explanatory connection between per¬ 
ceptions and appetitions, they are not identical. This also makes sense indepen¬ 
dently: it is in part because the dog perceives food that it has a tendency to run 
in that direction. In at least some cases, it seems, monads possess a particular 
appetition because they possess a particular perception. And, as we saw earlier, 
appetitions are also intended to explain why the substance transitions to later per¬ 
ceptions. The distinction between appetitions and perceptions seems centrally 
important for understanding these explanatory relations. 

4. Types of appetitions 

It is uncontroversial that Leibniz distinguishes among several types of percep¬ 
tion. I contend that Leibniz also acknowledges several different types of appe¬ 
titions and that these distinctions are crucial for understanding central portions 
of Leibniz’s philosophy of mind. For example, there are special kinds of appe¬ 
titions whose presence is required for reasoning and for free agency. While 
a few interpreters acknowledge different types of appetitions in Leibniz, the 
role of these appetitions in his philosophy of mind has been widely neglected. 
In fact, many scholars discuss Leibniz’s views on reasoning, free agency, and 
the difference between human minds and animal souls, in terms of perceptions 
alone. 

One important distinction that Leibniz draws is between conscious and uncon¬ 
scious appetitions. He writes to Remond, for instance, that “our great perceptions 
and our great appetites of which we are conscious [dont nous nous apercevons ], 
are composed of innumerable little perceptions and little inclinations of which we 
cannot be conscious” (G 3:657/Wiener 554). 32 This passage is interesting because 
it tells us both that we are conscious of some but not all appetitions, and that 
unconscious appetitions can compose conscious ones. In fact, as the passage indi¬ 
cates, this account is parallel to the one Leibniz sometimes gives of perceptions: 
conscious perceptions can be composed of unconscious perceptions, or what he 
sometimes calls “petite” perceptions (e.g. NE 134). Similarly, Leibniz writes in 
one of his replies to Bayle, 

the soul does many things without knowing how it does them - when it 
does them by means of confused perceptions and insensible inclinations 
or appetitions [inclinations ou appetitions insensibles ], of which there 
are always an extremely large number, so that it is impossible for the soul 
to be conscious [5 ’appergoive] of them, or to distinguish them clearly. 

(G 4:550/WF 105; translation altered) 
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This passage, like the previous, explains the difference between conscious and 
unconscious appetitions in ways parallel to the difference between conscious and 
unconscious perceptions: because there are so many simultaneous perceptions 
and appetitions, souls can be conscious of at most some of them (cf. NE 53). The 
passage also introduces a new term for describing appetitions: it calls the appeti¬ 
tions of which we cannot be conscious “insensible.” 33 

That there should be conscious and unconscious appetitions is plausible. It is 
clear that we are aware of some of our desires or inclinations, and it is equally 
clear that we are not aware of all of the infinitely many simultaneous inclinations 
we possess. For instance, you may be aware of craving coffee, but unaware of the 
appetitions responsible for your heart’s beating. It is because of these insensible 
appetitions that we may be taken by surprise by some of the perceptions that arise 
in us: we do not see them coming because we are not aware that our soul has an 
inclination toward those perceptions. In some cases, these insensible appetitions 
even lead to perceptions that are unwelcome or unpleasant, and which we would 
never pursue intentionally. Leibniz illustrates this with the example of “a man 
who is stung by some insect when eating jam”: the pain of the insect bite comes 
as a surprise to this man, even though it is a natural consequence of his prior per¬ 
ceptions and appetitions. In this case, Leibniz says, “the insensible becomes sen¬ 
sible. . . . [W]hat happens is . . . insensible dispositions of the soul” (G 4:547/PT 
236fi). This is a particularly interesting example because it illustrates that uncon¬ 
scious appetitions can give rise to conscious perceptions. 34 

What exactly makes an appetition conscious? Leibniz does not discuss this 
explicitly in any text that I have encountered. But his discussion of consciousness 
more generally might shed some light on this question. The first thing to note 
is that Leibniz appears to acknowledge two different types of consciousness in 
the context of perceptions: (i) reflective self-consciousness, which occurs only 
in rational minds, and (ii) a non-reflective type of consciousness that we share 
with non-rational animals and that is present in sensation. 35 A brute animal can, 
for instance, be aware of a person who is shouting at it (NE 173), but it cannot 
be reflectively aware of itself as the subject of this awareness. Though Leibniz is 
not as explicit about this as one might hope, the first type appears to consist in or 
involve a higher-order perception - a perception of another perception - while 
the second type does not. Instead, the second type merely requires a first-order 
perception distinct enough to give rise to what Leibniz sometimes calls an “echo” 
(PNG §4) or an immediate memory. 36 

Applying the distinction between the two types of consciousness to appetitions 
is not easy. Leibniz does not, as far as I know, tell us whether non-rational animals 
are capable of having conscious appetitions. If animals can have conscious appeti¬ 
tions - such as, for instance, the conscious fear of a predator or a conscious desire 
for food - those appetitions would have to be conscious in a way that does not 
require reflective self-awareness. 37 Yet, commentators sometimes define the non- 
reflective type of consciousness as an awareness of an external object, in contrast 
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with the reflective type, which they define as an awareness of one’s own mental 
state. 38 Thus construed, the non-reflective type cannot apply to appetitions. A con¬ 
scious perception of a chocolate bar is an awareness of an external object, but a 
conscious desire for the chocolate bar is not, it seems. The conscious desire may 
be accompanied by a conscious perception of the chocolate, but the conscious 
desire cannot itself be an awareness of an external thing. Instead, if it is an aware¬ 
ness of anything, it must be an awareness of something internal - namely, of a 
mental state. As a result, we need to either find a different definition for conscious 
but non-reflective appetitions, or conclude that conscious appetitions are always 
reflective. 

Let us first explore the second option, which strikes me as more appealing. 
Desires or appetitions, insofar as they are distinct from perceptions of their 
objects, are not representations of something external, but rather tendencies of the 
agent toward a new representation. Moreover, consciousness in both of the senses 
under consideration requires an object: in order to be conscious in the relevant 
senses, the agent must be conscious of something. But of what am I conscious 
when I consciously desire a chocolate bar? Not (only) of the chocolate bar, surely, 
because that would merely be a conscious perception. 39 Instead, it is tempting to 
say, I am conscious of my desire for the chocolate. But that kind of consciousness 
clearly requires a type of reflection: being conscious of my desire means being 
aware of - that is, presumably, perceiving - one of my mental states. If that is 
correct, conscious appetitions are always instances of reflective consciousness. 
Even on this interpretation, however, there are ways to make room for conscious 
appetitions in animals. After all, there are good reasons to think that a certain kind 
of reflection can occur even in non-rational souls, for Leibniz. 40 What animals are 
incapable of might be the kind of reflection that involves rational self-knowledge, 
not the kind that requires merely a perception of a mental state. 

But maybe there is a way to accommodate entirely non-reflective conscious 
appetitions as well. Let us temporarily set aside the claim that non-reflective con¬ 
sciousness is an awareness of an external object, and in fact, that it requires any 
object at all. What is left? Interpreters typically reduce non-reflective perceptual 
consciousness either to a particular level of perceptual distinctness, or to an imme¬ 
diate memory (or echo) of a perception. 41 Both of those notions - distinctness and 
memory - might be applied to appetitions. In fact, Leibniz describes appetitions 
as being confused or distinct in some places: in the letter to Hartsoeker that I have 
already quoted, Leibniz uses the phrase “confused and inapperceptible appetites” 
and claims that in some cases “the confused appetite assists the will or the distinct 
appetite” (G 3:510; cf. NE 194). This suggests that appetitions vary with respect 
to their confusion or distinctness, much like perceptions. Similarly, I see no prob¬ 
lem with claiming that appetitions can have echoes in a soul - that is, that some 
appetitions linger in the soul longer than others. As a result, Leibniz could perhaps 
account for the consciousness of appetitions in terms of their distinctness 42 or in 
terms of their echoes, without any need for reflection. I am not entirely satisfied 
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with that solution, however, because I find it implausible that this kind of con¬ 
sciousness does not need an object. 

In any case, it is evident that Leibniz distinguishes conscious from unconscious 
appetitions, even if it is not entirely clear what his account of conscious appeti- 
tions is. He sometimes provides a more fine-grained distinction by dividing the 
appetitions of which we can be conscious into rational and non-rational appeti¬ 
tions. This is particularly explicit in the New Essays : 

there are insensible inclinations of which we are not aware. There are 
sensible ones: we are acquainted with their existence and their objects, 
but have no sense of how they are constituted. 43 . . . Finally there are 
distinct inclinations which reason gives us: we have a sense both of their 
strength and of their constitution {formation]. 

(NE 194) 

According to this passage, there are three types of appetitions: (a) insensible or 
unconscious appetitions, (b) sensible or merely conscious appetitions, and (c) 
distinct or rational appetitions. A few pages earlier Leibniz provides an even 
more fine-grained account. Instead of dividing conscious appetitions merely into 
rational and sensible, he further subdivides sensible appetitions into those that are 
accompanied by pleasure or suffering, and those that are not. 44 

The difference between sensible and rational or distinct appetitions, according 
to the first passage, appears to be that we know the constitution of the latter but not 
of the former. 45 This accords with Descartes’s definition of distinct perceptions: in 
order to possess a distinct perception, one must have a clear perception of all of 
the components of the perception {Principles 1.45 [=1985: 207f.]). I find it plau¬ 
sible that, as Leibniz says in NE 194, only the appetitions that reason gives us are 
distinct in this sense, because arguably, any appetition that does not come from 
reason will be infinitely complex and hence have components that are obscure. 46 
As we will see, rational appetitions include volitions, or the appetitions result¬ 
ing from deliberation, 47 and in their case, we must be aware of their components 
because we can only will something to the extent that we understand it. 48 In con¬ 
trast, even comparatively straightforward non-rational appetitions like thirst are 
composed of an infinity of smaller appetitions that mirror the complex bodily state 
corresponding to thirst. We cannot know their composition. 

Let us take a closer look at rational appetitions, which are particularly important 
for understanding Leibniz’s philosophy of mind. One type of rational appetition 
is the appetition for something that one’s intellect has judged to be the best course 
of action. Leibniz identifies the capacity for this kind of appetition with the will: 
the will is the rational appetite - that is, it is the tendency or inclination to do what 
the intellect has judged to be best (see e.g. T §22). This appetition plays a crucial 
role in Leibniz’s account of freedom, 49 and only rational souls possess it. Another 
type of appetition that only rational souls possess - even though this type is not 
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necessarily conscious - is the one at work in deductive reasoning. Leibniz thinks 
that animals, because they can remember prior perceptions, are able to learn from 
experience. This sort of behavior, which is based on a kind of inductive inference, 
can be called a “shadow of reasoning,” Leibniz tells us (NE 50). Yet, animals are 
incapable of true - that is, deductive - reasoning, which “depends on necessary or 
eternal truths, such as those of logic, numbers, and geometry, which bring about 
an indubitable connection of ideas and infallible consequences” (PNG §5). Only 
rational souls can reason in this stricter sense. 

Some interpreters of Leibniz describe reasoning as a special or particularly dis¬ 
tinct type of perception. 50 Though I agree that reasoning in most or all cases involves 
special kinds of perceptions such as abstract thoughts or reflection, this cannot be 
the whole story. In fact, it strikes me as more accurate to describe reasoning as a 
special kind of appetition or tendency than as a special kind of perception. This is 
because reasoning is a series of perceptions; Leibniz calls it “a chain of truths” (NE 
199) or “the linking together of truths” (G 6:49). Thus, reasoning is not the same 
as perceiving a certain type of object, nor the same as perceiving an object in a 
particular fashion. Rather, it consists partly in special types of transitions between 
perceptions and hence in appetitions for these transitions. What a mind needs in 
order to be able to reason, therefore, are appetitions that one could call the principles 
of reasoning. These appetitions or principles allow minds to transition, for instance, 
from the premises of an argument to its conclusion. In order to conclude ‘Socrates 
is mortal’ from ‘All men are mortal’ and ‘Socrates is a man,’ for example, I not only 
need to perceive the premises distinctly. I also need an appetition for transitioning 
from premises of a particular form to conclusions of a particular form (cf. NE 90f.). 

Leibniz sometimes says that our reasonings are based on two fundamental 
principles: the principle of contradiction and the principle of sufficient reason 
(M §3If.; G 6:413/H 419). Human beings also have access to several additional 
innate truths and principles, for instance those of logic, mathematics, ethics, and 
theology (NE 89; 90ff.). The perceptions of animals, by contrast, are not gov¬ 
erned by the principles on which our reasonings are based; the closest an animal 
may come to reasoning is engaging in something like induction, based not on 
principles of reasoning, but on the mere recognition and recall of regularities in 
previous experience. Thus reasoning must to a significant extent consist in a type 
of appetition because using, or being able to use, principles of reasoning cannot 
just be a matter of having the right kinds of perceptions. In fact, these principles 
are not something that we acquire or derive from perceptions. Instead, at least the 
most basic ones are innate dispositions for making certain kinds of perceptual 
transitions (cf. CD §99f.; NE 90f.). 

5. The strength of appetitions and weakness of will 

Having examined the relationship between appetitions and perceptions, as well as 
the different kinds of appetitions, we may now revisit the question of how Leibniz 
might account for the fact that some appetitions are stronger than others. He needs 
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the notion of strength in order to say that some kinds of appetitions - such as my 
decision to raise my arm - succeed reliably. One prima facie plausible suggestion 
is that conscious appetitions are always stronger than unconscious appetitions 
and that rational appetitions are always stronger than non-rational appetitions. 
Rational appetitions could still fail, on this picture, but only in cases in which 
there are a large number of conflicting non-rational appetitions. To use Leibniz’s 
metaphor of weights in a balance: rational or conscious appetitions might weigh 
more individually than non-rational or unconscious appetitions, but the former 
may nevertheless be overbalanced by a sufficiently large number of the latter. 

That proposal, however, cannot be entirely correct; Leibniz’s discussion in the 
New Essays reveals that his account is more subtle and more powerful. Some 
rational appetitions, he points out, are quite weak. Human beings frequently rea¬ 
son with words or symbols without paying sufficient attention to the objects for 
which those words or symbols stand; that is, they reason “without explicit ideas” 
or with thoughts that are “empty of perception and sensibility.” This type of rea¬ 
soning, or the knowledge we derive from it, is not lively ( vif) enough to move 
human beings and “has almost no influence on them” (NE 186). This means that 
there are cases - and in fact, many cases - in which appetitions arising from 
rational deliberation are weaker than non-rational appetitions: some rational per¬ 
ceptions are too abstract and muted to have a strong influence on our actions. 
As Leibniz himself puts it, in the struggle between tendencies “that come from 
confused thoughts and those that come from distinct ones,... confused thoughts 
often make themselves clearly sensed, whereas distinct ones are usually only 
potentially clear” (NE 186f.; translation altered). In this way, rational appetitions 
may be weaker than non-rational ones. 

Why are the appetitions arising from abstract reasoning so weak? One possi¬ 
bility is the following. As seen above, an appetition for an end can only succeed 
if it is accompanied by appetitions for all of the requisite means. Yet, when I am 
thinking about the end in an abstract way, without attending to all of its concrete 
properties, my mind may neglect not only those properties but also the means to 
them. Another possibility has to do with the fact that Leibniz ties motivation - at 
least in cases of intentional actions - to pleasure and displeasure (e.g. NE 163; 
cf. Jorati 2014). As a result, my judgment that something is bad or good may not 
result in a strong motivation unless I am acutely aware of the pain or pleasure that 
it will bring me. For example, suppose a person is about to light a cigarette. She 
knows perfectly well that smoking is harmful, but she nevertheless goes ahead and 
smokes. The problem here, Leibniz might say, is that her knowledge of the harm 
that smoking will cause her is so abstract, and hence so far removed from actual 
pain, that it does not have a strong effect on her. If instead she were to imagine 
clearly what it would be like to suffer from a smoking-related disease, she would 
be much more likely to refrain from smoking. In fact, the graphic pictures of 
smoking-related diseases that cigarette companies print on their packages in some 
countries are intended to play precisely such a role: they are supposed to deter 
people through vivid imagery of concrete negative effects that smoking can have. 
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The example of the smoker suggests that the distinction between weak and 
strong appetitions, as well as the claim that rational appetitions may be weaker 
or less efficacious than non-rational appetitions, allows Leibniz to account for 
weakness of will, or at least something very much like it. After all, a volition - 
such as the volition to stop smoking - can literally be too weak to compete with 
non-rational appetitions; a smoker who judges that it is best for her to quit may 
nevertheless continue smoking. And on the assumption that acting on the basis of 
conscious but non-rational appetitions can count as intentional, it is therefore pos¬ 
sible to intentionally act contrary to one’s rational judgment about what is best. 
This, I take it, might legitimately be called weakness of will. 51 

Conclusion 

Leibniz’s theory of appetitions is surprisingly complex and nuanced; the present 
chapter barely manages to scratch its surface. I hope to have illustrated, however, 
that appetitions are key players in Leibniz’s philosophy of mind. In fact, a closer 
look at appetitions promises to help us solve a number of interpretive difficul¬ 
ties and answer otherwise intractable questions. Leibniz’s distinction between 
different types of appetitions as well as his account of the interaction between 
conflicting appetitions sheds light on several other issues, including his theory of 
reasoning, consciousness, freedom, weakness of will, and the difference between 
animal souls and rational souls. 52 
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University Press, 1996. 
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Notes 

1 See e.g. LDV 307; PNG §2; E 745f./SLT 54f.; GLW 56. 

2 See Barth’s article in this volume; cf. Simmons 2001 and 2011, Jorgensen 2009, Kul- 
stad 1991, McRae 1976. 

3 Leibniz says this, for instance, in a letter to Bourguet (G 3:574/L 662); similarly in M 
§19; C 14/MP 175. 

4 It is interesting that in some texts, Leibniz says that lower monads merely have 
“something like perception and appetite” (ONI §12; emphasis added), or “something 
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analogous to perception and appetite” (NE 318; emphasis added). In other texts, he 
drops that qualification and just talks of them having perceptions and appetitions (e.g. 
M §15; PNG §2; G 3:574f./L 662f.; C 14/MP 175). 

5 Cf. G3:581/L664;G3:575/L663. 

6 See Rutherford 2005: 165; Adams 1994: 380; Kulstad 1990: 136. See also LDV 287. 

7 Leibniz does sometimes distinguish actions from forces or endeavors by claiming that 
the former occur over time while the latter are instantaneous (e.g. G 4:396/AG 253; cf. 
Kulstad 1990: 136). Yet, it seems plausible enough to read ‘action’ more loosely in the 
Monadology passage, and take it as including active force. 

8 In most texts, Leibniz describes appetitions as explaining perceptual changes. Yet, he 
suggests in at least one passage that these tendencies also explain changes in appeti¬ 
tions (SLT 54f./E 745£). 

9 See e.g. ONI §9; cf. G 4:518/PT 203; LDV 73. 

10 See e.g. LDV 287; LDV 75f; ONI §6. 

11 E.g. LDV 11; NE 56; NE 473; M §13. 

12 See Whipple (2010) for a much more thorough discussion. 

13 See e.g. Kulstad 1990: 145. 

14 E.g.NE 172; BWE 11; G 7:330/SLT 66. 

15 Note that there are reasons not to take this passage literally. First of all, appetitions 
must be involved in the transition from the perception of the end to the perception 
of the means because appetitions are supposed to explain all perceptual transitions. 
Moreover, there is evidence that only substances are genuine efficient causes, on Leib¬ 
niz’s view (see e.g. Bobro & Clatterbaugh 1996: 416). 

16 See e.g. LDV 267; PNG §3; T §291. 

17 The latter is McDonough’s view (2016). 

18 Cf. letter to Masson: “since thoughts (though in a soul not composed of parts) repre¬ 
sent things composed of parts, it is only in this sense that these perceptions are called 
composite, as are their tendencies or appetites - that is, they contain a multitude of 
modifications and relations all at once” (G 6:627/AG 228). 

19 Cf. BWE 11. Note that this is more than a mere analogy: Leibniz believes that there is 
a pre-established harmony between what happens in souls and what happens in bodies, 
and that the appetitions in souls mirror the forces or movements in bodies. 

20 See GLW 56; L 92nl8. 

21 Bennett finds this mysterious (2005: 138£). Cf. Lee, who argues that because appeti¬ 
tions can fail, we must reject interpretations according to which appetitions cause later 
states by tending toward those states (2014: 132). 

22 He also mentions the possibility of conflicting appetitions in NE 195; cf. T §337. 

23 Martha Bolton has recently argued this as well (2013: 189). 

24 This does not always happen, he adds, because they might also “stop each other or 
some third option will result from them” (ibid.). That makes sense to me: in cases 
where there are two conflicting appetitions of the same strength, for instance, they 
might impede each other or result in some compromise state. 

25 LC 5.15; cf. LC 5.4, where he uses the term ‘large’ [grande] to describe the inclination 
that succeeds. 

26 LC 5.3; NE 116; T §324f; Gr 480/SLT 96. 

27 McRae, for instance, writes that they are merely “the same modifications viewed dif¬ 
ferently” (1976: 60). Cf. Whipple 2010: 407n56; Clatterbaugh 1973: 9. 

28 See PNG §2; G 3:622; G 3:575; cf. G 6:627. 

29 This appears to be McRae’s view (1976: 60). 

30 We could call it a modal distinction. This might be what Rutherford has in mind 
(1995: 138). 
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31 See e.g. letter to Jaquelot, G 3:468/WF 179; cf. T §310. Additional evidence occurs 
in T §34, where Leibniz entertains the possibility of an agent who can judge but lacks 
the inclination to act accordingly. See Jorati 2014: 759f., where I argue that there is no 
metaphysically necessary connection between particular representational contents and 
particular tendencies toward new representations. In other words, a given representa¬ 
tional content is metaphysically compatible with multiple different tendencies toward 
new perceptions. 

32 A note on terminology: in this passage, as in several others, Leibniz says that we are 
conscious of, or “apperceive,” some appetitions but not others. In some texts, Leibniz 
instead talks of “apperceptible” appetitions and contrasts them with “inapperceptible” 
ones (see NE 173; G 3:510). I do not distinguish those two usages. 

33 Leibniz also describes some appetitions as ‘insensible’ elsewhere, e.g. in a marginal 
note on Temmik (in Mugnai 1992: 163) and in T §310. 

34 The reverse can plausibly happen as well: something I consciously perceive can pre¬ 
sumably give rise to an unconscious tendency in me. 

35 See Simmons 2011: 20If. as well as Barth’s article in this volume for more on this 
distinction. 

36 See Simmons 2011 and Jorgensen 2011b for more details. 

37 For passages in which Leibniz limits reflection to rational souls, see G 6:542f./L 588; 
G 2:75/AG 79; G 7:568f./SLT 84; NE 139. 

38 See Simmons 2011: 201. 

39 In fact, when I perceive something consciously, I can have either a conscious or an 
unconscious appetition toward it. Whether I perceive something consciously does not 
settle whether I have a conscious appetition for it. 

40 Leibniz sometimes writes, e.g., that animals “lack that reflection by which we think 
of ourselves” or “the reflection which accompanies reason” (G 6:542f./L 588; cf. 
A 6.4.1583/AG 65; G 4:492/WF 46), which suggests that they merely lack rational 
reflection. SeeKulstad 1991: 167; 171; cf. Simmons 2001: 54n44. 

41 For the former, see Jorgensen 2009:248; cf. 2011b; for the latter, see Simmons 2011:209ff. 

42 Jorgensen has told me that this is indeed the view about conscious appetitions that he 
is most inclined to accept: appetitions are conscious or sensible when they are distinct 
enough. A perception of the appetition is not required. 

43 Note that this description does not give us non-reflective conscious appetitions: we 
must be aware of the existence of the inclination, Leibniz tells us, which appears to 
introduce the kind of reflectivity that I described earlier. 

44 NE 192. Kulstad adds yet another category: appetitions of which we are conscious 
without being aware of their object (1990: 148f.). I have not seen compelling textual 
evidence that Leibniz acknowledges the existence of that type of conscious appeti¬ 
tion. In the passage Kulstad quotes, Leibniz does say that some appetitions impel us 
“without our seeing why” (NE 192), but being aware of the reason for an appetition 
and being aware of its object appear to be different things. 

45 This parallels what Leibniz says about confused perceptions in a reply to Bayle (G 
4:550/WF 105). 

46 This means that an appetition’s being conscious does not always mean that it is com¬ 
posed of innumerable unconscious appetitions, even though the letter quoted above 
may seem to suggest it (G 3:657/Wiener 554). These two types of consciousness and 
of distinctness in fact have an analogue in Leibniz’s account of perception: sensa¬ 
tions or conscious and distinct perceptions are composed of innumerable confused 
and unconscious perceptions, while knowledge, concepts, or ideas are distinct only 
when the mind is aware of their constituents (A 6.4.586/AG 24; AG 56; cf. Jorgensen 
2015: 56f.). 
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47 See NE 173, where he describes volitions as “actions one can be aware of and can 
reflect upon when they arise from some consideration of good and bad.” 

48 See once more the letter to Hartsoeker, where Leibniz suggests that our volitions 
extend only to the aspects of the action that we perceive distinctly (G 3:509f.). 

49 See Jorati 2015: 678ff. 

50 See e.g. Kulstad 1991: 50, who suggests tentatively that a particular kind of reflection 
is sufficient for the capacity of reasoning. Cf. Jorgensen 2011a: 19 If. 

51 Several commentators argue that according to Leibniz, weakness of will is impossible. 
See e.g. Imlay 2002: 85; Jolley 2005: 178; Craig 1996: 56; Davidson 2005: 243. 

52 I thank Larry Jorgensen, Alison Simmons, Christian Barth, and Becko Copenhaver for 
enormously helpful comments on earlier drafts of this paper. 

53 Note that all translations are mine unless an English translation is cited; any departure 
from this policy is clearly marked. 
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MINDS AND PERSONS IN 
THE CLARKE COLLINS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


William Uzgalis 


1. Introduction 

The Clarke Collins Correspondence of 1707-1708 is one of the great battles 
between dualism and materialism in the modem era. It is largely taken up with 
the question of whether a materialist philosophy of mind is even possible. Samuel 
Clarke defends traditional metaphysics of an immortal and immaterial soul by a 
priori means, while Anthony Collins searches for a new empirical way of analyz¬ 
ing and explaining consciousness and mind that treats humans as just another part 
of the animal kingdom. 

Samuel Clarke (1675-1729), having studied Newton’s physics at Cambridge 
and being for many years a neighbor of Newton’s, was not only an Anglican 
divine with traditional dualist views, but a Newtonian who saw science and phi¬ 
losophy supporting traditional religion. In the Correspondence , Clarke gives a 
brash defense of dualism. Anthony Collins (1676-1729) was a friend of John 
Locke’s in the last eighteen months of Locke’s life. Collins had acquired consider¬ 
able wealth by inheritance and marriage and eventually became an Essex country 
squire. Collins, in contrast to Clarke, was a materialist and a man obsessed with 
freedom of inquiry, particularly in respect to religion. 

Collins’ materialism - like that of Hobbes - has philosophical, scientific and 
religious motivations. The focus on consciousness - so prominent in the Corre¬ 
spondence - has its origins in English philosophy in the work of Ralph Cudworth 
and John Locke in the late seventeenth century, though the public would also have 
been aware of theological debates about the trinity involving consciousness and 
personal identity. Cudworth regarded consciousness as necessarily immaterial and 
used this claim to attack Hobbes. Locke, in the chapter “Of Identity and Diversity”, 
in An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, made consciousness central to 
the topic of personal identity. Locke’s view that consciousness is a neutral concept 
and that consciousness rather than the soul is the bearer of personal identity was as 
inflammatory as his claim in book IV that God could as easily make matter think 
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without a soul as superadd a thinking immaterial soul to matter. It is against this 
background that Clarke and Collins began their public correspondence. 

The correspondence, which lasted from 1707 to 1708, took its rise from a book 
published in 1706 by Henry Dodwell, which advanced a view based on various bib¬ 
lical passages that without divine intervention the soul would perish at death. Later 
in 1706, Clarke published a refutation of Dodwell’s book. In addition to rejecting 
Dodwell’s interpretation of scripture, Clarke argued that consciousness could not 
be a property of a material system because the most plausible reason for thinking 
that the soul is naturally mortal - apart from appeals to scripture - is that it is mate¬ 
rial. Thus, without mentioning it, Clarke presented an objection to Locke’s thinking 
matter hypothesis. Collins, writing to Dodwell concerning matters about which they 
disagreed, noted that he would be happy to see Dodwell have the liberty “to publish 
whatever he thinks fit”. 1 Collins then wrote a public “Letter to Mr. Dodwell”, in 
which he claimed to show that Clarke’s philosophical argument against the mortal¬ 
ity of the soul was inconclusive. Clarke responded with “A Defence of a Letter to 
Mr. Dodwell”. Over the next two years Clarke wrote three more defenses of his 
original letter to Dodwell and Collins wrote three replies. Each of these was longer 
than its predecessor. Clarke, who became increasingly irritated as the debate contin¬ 
ued, got the final word in “The Fourth Defence of A Letter”. 2 

2. Clarke and Dualism 

In his first letter to Clarke, Collins focuses his attention on Clarke’s single philo¬ 
sophical argument to Dodwell, leaving the arguments from scripture aside. 3 Here 
is Clarke’s argument to which Collins objected: 

For, matter being a divisible substance, consisting always of separable - 
nay of actually separate and distinct parts - it is plain, unless it were essen¬ 
tially conscious - in which case every particle of matter must consist of 
innumerable separate and distinct consciousnesses - no system of it in any 
possible composition or division can be an individual conscious being. 

For, suppose three, or three hundred particles of matter, at a mile, or any 
given distance, one from another. Is it possible that all those separate parts 
should in that state be one individual conscious being? Suppose then, 
all these particles brought together into one system, so as to touch one 
another. Will they thereby, or by any motion or composition whatsoever, 
become any whit less truly distinct beings, than they were at the greatest 
distance? How then can their being disposed in any possible system make 
them one individual conscious being? If you suppose God, by his infinite 
power, superadded consciousness to the united particles. Yet still those 
particles, being really and necessarily as distinct beings as ever, cannot 
be themselves the subject in which that individual consciousness inheres, 
but the consciousness can only be superadded by the addition of some¬ 
thing, which in all the particles must still itself be but one individual being. 
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The soul therefore, whose power of thinking is undeniably one individual 
consciousness, cannot possibly be a material substance. 4 

Clearly Clarke intends the answer to each of the three questions in this passage 
to be “No!” Marleen Rozemond has suggested that this argument is a version 
of what Kant called the Achilles of Rationalist arguments - an argument for the 
simplicity of the soul. 5 If this is so, it is because Clarke supposes that conscious¬ 
ness can only belong to an individual being and that individual beings must be 
indivisible or indiscerptible. Nevertheless, the conclusion of Clarke’s argument is 
that the soul or consciousness cannot be a material substance, not that the soul or 
consciousness is simple. 

In defending mind-body dualism, Clarke relies on three doctrines. First is the 
simplicity of the soul and consciousness. The soul and consciousness are, in 
Clarke’s view, single and indivisible. Matter is composed of particles and is infi¬ 
nitely divisible, at least by God. So it follows that the soul cannot be material. Thus 
there is a fundamental distinction between minds and bodies. The second is the 
doctrine of homogeneity. The Principle of Homogeneity asserts that from material 
properties such as motion, figure, solidity, and so on, only other material proper¬ 
ties may result. The same is true of mental properties: only mental properties may 
result from them. As a consequence, no combination or organization of material 
particles may produce mind, consciousness or any mental property. Clarke’s third 
assumption is an heirloom theory of efficient causality, which explains why he 
endorses the Principle of Homogeneity. The claim is that a cause must have in it 
the property it produces in some other substance. Any attempt to argue that mind 
or consciousness may be produced by a combination of dead and unthinking mat¬ 
ter results in a series of contradictions: for example, that something may come 
from nothing. Out of these materials, Clarke forged his defense of dualism. 

Materialists like Collins claimed that it was possible for lifeless, unthinking and 
unconscious particles - organized in the right way - to give rise to life, mind and 
consciousness. In order to block this possibility, Clarke supplements the Principle 
of Homogeneity and the Heirloom Theory of Causality with an account of proper¬ 
ties. He claims that all properties are divided into three kinds, which appear to cor¬ 
respond with Locke’s account of primary and secondary qualities in book II of An 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding. Nevertheless, Clarke’s taxonomy of 
properties differs from Locke’s in important ways. One of the clearest differences 
between Clarke and Locke has to do with their views on how properties inhere in 
substances. Locke is famous for holding that we do not have any clear and distinct 
idea of how properties inhere in substances; all we have is an obscure and relative 
idea of support. 6 By contrast, Clarke is convinced that he knows which proper¬ 
ties do and do not inhere in different kinds of substances and why. Furthermore, 
while Locke categorizes the properties of material bodies in order to argue for 
the primary/secondary quality distinction, Clarke categorizes all properties - both 
mental and physical - in order to show that consciousness must belong to the 
category of real mental properties. 
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Clarke’s first category of properties - real properties - comprises two further 
categories: the category of real material properties and the category of real men¬ 
tal properties. Real material properties such as magnitude and motion obey the 
heirloom theory of causality with respect to parts and wholes: the properties of 
the parts sum to the whole. 7 Real mental properties, by contrast, are indivisible: 
they must inhere in an indiscerptible substance. Hence they cannot be additive, 
like real material properties. 

The second category of properties includes secondary qualities. On Locke’s 
account, ideas of primary qualities resemble their causes while ideas of secondary 
qualities do not, but both are real. Clarke’s aim is twofold: first, to show that con¬ 
sciousness must belong to his first category as a real mental property, and second, 
to show that consciousness cannot be a secondary quality. Consciousness, Clarke 
claims, cannot be a secondary quality because secondary qualities are effects 
caused by one substance in another - not a quality in the original substance. 

Clarke’s third category of properties includes those that Locke identified as 
powers to produce changes in substances other than perceivers. Locke included 
these as secondary qualities. For Clarke, this third category includes such things 
as gravitation and magnetic attraction. These properties ar q fictional properties. 
Consciousness cannot belong to this category because it is a real property. 

3. Clarke, Collins, emergence and superaddition 

Anthony Collins claims that he is simply trying to show that Clarke’s argument 
against Dodwell is inconclusive, thereby defending Locke’s agnostic point that 
for all we know God could as easily make matter properly organized think as 
it would be for him to connect an immaterial thinking soul to a body. In order 
to show that Clarke’s argument to Dodwell is inconclusive, Collins argues that 
Clarke has not properly identified various kinds of properties. 

Collins argues that there is a category of properties not on Clarke’s list. He 
points out that we observe many examples of organized wholes whose parts do 
not have properties possessed by the whole. He provides an example: the parti¬ 
cles of a rose - none of which singly has the power to produce a sweet smell - 
are organized such that the rose smells sweet. By analogy, lifeless, unthinking 
particles - when properly combined in a brain - might have life, consciousness 
and thought. 8 The potential for organized matter to have properties, powers and 
capacities that unorganized matter does not is central to Collins’ materialist phi¬ 
losophy of mind and his objection to Clarke’s argument. Today we might speak of 
such properties as emergent properties and I suggest that thinking of the Clarke- 
Collings correspondence in terms of emergence is illuminating when understood 
in the right way. 

In “Of Identity and Diversity”, Locke treats functional organization as crucial 
to the individuation of living beings of various kinds - for example, plants, ani¬ 
mals and humans. Collins extends Locke’s point and argues that functional organ¬ 
ization grounds the identity of everything in the universe. 9 It is thus organization 
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that produces the various qualities by which things are the same and different with 
others. Because all material things are made of atoms, and because atoms can be 
supposed to be either all the same or comprised of a finite number of kinds, the 
organization that individuates and differentiates things will produce properties 
of those things that cannot possibly be possessed by unorganized atoms. If an 
organization-dependent property is thus fixed by the organization of parts, one 
would expect the property to disappear when the organization is disrupted. This is 
precisely what happens in Collins’ example of the power of the eye to see: 

Now that there are powers in systems of matter that are not the sum or 
aggregate or powers of the same kind is evident from this consideration, 
that not only mere magnitude and motion is necessary to the making or 
receiving some sort of change, but the particular texture of a being. 10 

By ‘texture’ Collins means ‘organization’. He continues: 

Now the texture, let it be of the eye or ear, or any other part of a man, is 
essentially different from the texture of other beings, and the texture of 
the parts of the being itself. And it is from its texture as well as from its 
magnitude and motion, of the matter of which the eye consists, has the 
power to make or receive a change, to act or be acted on - which power 
depends so entirely on the particular texture that, upon the least alterna¬ 
tion of some parts of the eye, it ceased to have a power of being operated 
on by external objects, or of contributing to the act of vision. 11 

Discoveries in chemistry and biology made long after Clarke and Collins - 
from the modem notion of atoms, to organic molecules, one-celled organisms, 
multi-celled organisms, organs, tissues and so on - underline the importance of 
organization-dependent properties. But in the enormous complexity of the human 
eye, Collins picked a spectacularly good example to make his point. 

By contrast, those who accepted the Homogeneity Principle regularly dismissed 
or downplayed the importance of organization. 12 Clarke’s original argument to 
Dodwell assumes that organization is incapable of producing the kind of unity 
required for consciousness. Clarke’s conception of mind - like that of Descartes - 
is of a unity without parts. Thus, Clarke’s chief strategy for dealing with organ¬ 
ization-dependent properties is to reduce them to fictitious properties: his third 
category. He does this with the power of the eye to see. 13 Clarke later changes his 
mind and treats the power of the eye to see as a real property, using the telescope as 
an analogy. 14 But in both cases, Clarke’s point is to deny any metaphysical impor¬ 
tance to organization, thus undercutting the claim that emergent properties are real. 

In book IV, section 6, of the Essay, Locke claims that (for all we know) God 
could as easily superadd the power of thought to matter fitly disposed as connect 
an immaterial soul with a body. 15 Clarke’s argument against Dodwell is indirectly 
aimed at this famous and controversial claim. Like Clarke, both Collins and Locke 
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hold that matter is infinitely divisible (at least by God). This means that Locke - 
unlike Clarke - has no problem with the possibility that thinking inheres in a 
system whose parts are divisible or indeed infinitely divisible. There are, however, 
difficulties with the view that what is being superadded to matter in order to make 
matter think is organization alone. Clarke reminds Collins that Locke accepts the 
Homogeneity Principle in his arguments for the existence of God in book IV of 
the Essay , and this suggests that the proper organization of matter alone could 
not be a sufficient condition for the production of thought. 16 This is, after all, pre¬ 
cisely what the Homogeneity Principle rules out. Collins replies by distinguishing 
between a case in which matter organizes itself into a system that could be God, 
from the case in which God exists and organizes matter. 

For if it be a just inference that all thought must be unavoidably acciden¬ 
tal and limited that depends on motion - as I think it is - it sufficiently 
proves the absurdity of those theists that Mr. Locke argues against, but 
is no manner of objection against those imaginary people that maintain 
thinking in man to be a mode of motion. 17 

Divine thinking is not like human thinking. The Homogeneity Principle rules 
out the possibility of matter producing divine thought, but human thought is a 
different kind of thing. Collins argues that God could confer the power of think¬ 
ing to matter either when he created matter, or later, when it became organized 
in the right way. 18 Collins thus rejects the standard dualist interpretation of the 
Homogeneity Principle that forbids thought from being produced by the proper 
organization of matter. And despite the fact that Locke accepts the Homogene¬ 
ity Principle in his proof for the existence of God, he also explicitly rejects it in 
regard to human thought. In IV 3.6, Locke writes: 

For I see no contradiction in it, that the first eternal thinking Being 
should, if he pleased, give to certain Systems of created sensless mat¬ 
ter, put together as he thinks fit, some degree of sense, perception and 
thought: Though as I think I have proved, Lib. 4 c. 10th it is no less than 
contradiction to suppose matter (which is evidently in its own nature 
void of sense and thought) should be that eternal first Being. What cer¬ 
tainty of Knowledge can anyone have that some perceptions, v.g. pleas¬ 
ure and pain, should not be in some bodies themselves, after a certain 
manner modified and moved, as well as they should be in an immaterial 
Substance, upon the motion of the parts of the Body: Body as far as 
we can conceive being able only to strike and affect body; and Motion, 
according to the utmost reach of our Ideas, being able to produce nothing 
but Motion, so that when we allow it to produce pleasure and pain, or the 
idea of Colour or Sound, we are fain to quit our Reason, go beyond our 
Ideas, and attribute wholly to the good Pleasure of our Maker. For since 
we must allow he has annexed effects to Motion, which we can no way 
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conceive Motion able to produce, what reason do we have to conclude, 
that he could not order them as well to be produced in a Subject we can¬ 
not conceive any way the Motion of matter can any way operate upon? 19 

Clarke rejects Locke’s position that thinking matter is possible. 20 We know 
enough about matter, he claims, to know that the properties of matter are incom¬ 
patible with the property of thinking. Clarke thus rules out both the possibility 
of superadding mind to matter and the emergence of mind from matter. Matter is 
infinitely divisible and so could not serve as the proper subject for a partless prop¬ 
erty such as consciousness. And Clarke’s categories of properties - underpinned 
by the Homogeneity Principle and the Heirloom Theory of efficient causality - 
rule out emergent properties. 

Clarke’s position on matter allows that one can (at least in principle) always 
predict and explain how parts are related to wholes. Properties in the parts add 
up to properties in the whole. It is a form of reductive materialism. In addition, 
Marleen Rozemond notes the explanatory virtues of the constraints on causality - 
including Heirloom Theories and the Principle of Homogeneity - that Clarke 
and other early modem philosophers deployed against emergent properties and 
scholastic Aristotelian account of perception. 21 But the Principle of Homogene¬ 
ity was not new to the early modem period. It was virtually ubiquitous in the 
Middle Ages. In addition, the Homogeneity Principle created real difficulties for 
explaining the causal relations between mind and matter, and between God and 
the creation. Whatever its virtues, the Homogeneity Principle caused a variety of 
problems, even for those who believed in its truth. It may be that early modem 
mechanism rather than the Homogeneity Principle itself accounts for the explana¬ 
tory power of early modem theories of matter. 

Emergence, on the other hand, has also acquired a bad reputation. In “Aggra- 
tivity, Reductive Heuristics for finding Emergence”, William Wimsatt notes that 

A traditional philosophical reductionist might suppose that emergence 
will be a thing of the past - reductionistic explanations for phenomena 
demonstrate that they are not emergent. As science progresses, they will 
be seen as nothing more than temporary confessions of ignorance. 22 

This passage represents well the current view of emergence in the philosophy 
of mind: emergent properties are spooky. And where they cease to be spooky, they 
cease to be emergent. 

However, Wimsatt argues that the apparent incompatibility between reduction 
and emergence is merely apparent: most practitioners of the complex sciences 
employ a compatiblist view of reduction and emergence: “a reductive explana¬ 
tion of a behavior or property of a system is one showing it to be mechanically 
explicable in terms of the properties of and the interactions among the parts of the 
system.” He continues: “An emergent property is - roughly - a system property 
which is dependent on the mode of organization of the system’s parts.” 23 
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Wimsatt’s analysis of emergent and non-emergent properties reveals interesting 
parallels with the Clarke Collins Correspondence. Wimsatt treats non-emergent 
properties as aggregative. His view is an improvement on Clarke’s merely addi¬ 
tive account, on which we simply add the properties of parts to get properties 
of the whole, or subtract from the whole to get properties of the parts. Clarke’s 
position, like that of many of our contemporary philosophers, makes emergence 
and reduction incompatible. Collins’ position is closer to Wimsatt’s. On Wim¬ 
satt’s view, emergent properties are reductive in the sense that they are open to 
mechanical explanation and yet ineliminably emergent because they are organiza¬ 
tion-dependent and non-additive. Given Wimsatt’s view of emergent properties, 
we have reason to use the language of emergence in relation to Collins’ category 
of properties had by the whole while not had by the parts. Crucially, on both 
accounts, such properties are organization-dependent and ineliminably emergent. 
Thus such properties are neither a product of our ignorance nor spooky. 

4. Consciousness 

How does an immaterial but extended soul with properties that do not change 
think, perceive or remember? How is such a mind connected to the body? How 
do we explain various features of consciousness? These are a few of the questions 
that arise in the context of consciousness and the mind-body problem. On these 
questions and more, Collins suggests that the hypothesis that the brain - rather 
than the soul - thinks, has the advantage. This is because our mental lives change 
and the nature of the brain explains this better than an unchanging indiscerptible 
soul. Collins writes: 

Thinking or Human Consciousness begins, continues and ends, or has 
generation, succession or corruption, like all other modes of matter; as 
like them it is divided or determined, simple or compounded, and so 
on. But if the Soul or Principle of Thinking be undivided, how can it 
think successively, divide, abstract, combine or ampliate, retain or revive 
impressions in the memory? And how could it be capable either partly 
or wholly to forget any thing. All which Phenomena are naturally con¬ 
ceived, and commodiously explained by the Springs and Movements, 
and Receptacles, Vigor, Perfection, Disorder or Decay of a Bodily Organ, 
but not by anything Indivisible. 24 

Clarke claims at one point that the various modes and powers of the soul cannot 
be changed. 25 Collins takes this to mean that the body cannot effect the soul, nor 
the soul the body. But Clarke clearly thinks minds have effects on bodies and vice 
versa. He writes: 

The reason why the soul or principle of thinking though itself undivided, 
yet thinks successively, divides, abstracts, combines or amplifies, retains 
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or revives impressions in the memory, or partly or wholly forgets things is 
because the whole soul thinks successively, divides, abstracts, combines 
or amplifies, retains or revives impressions in the memory, or partly or 
wholly forgets things. And none of these phenomena can be explained by 
the various acts of the various parts of a bodily organ alone. 

Clarke continues: 

Our being tired with contemplation, the mutual reaction of our ideas and 
words, our forgetfulness that follows upon certain defects or discompo¬ 
sures of the brain etc. do not prove that the soul itself is a bodily organ, but 
only that it acts upon and is acted upon by, bodily organs, and is assisted 
by them as instruments but not that the organs themselves are sensible', 
that imagination and memory depend on the brain, but not that the brain 
imagines or remembers. The organs of sense are entirely distinct from one 
another, but the thing which perceives by those different organs is one and 
the same thing - one thinking being that every man calls himself. Experi¬ 
ence shows us that sight is bettered by good telescopes, and hearing by 
instruments conveying sounds, but not that those instruments hear or see; 
that all sensation is bettered by good organs of sense, in its operations. 26 

Clarke is claiming that the soul is not a bodily organ but that it “acts and is acted 
upon by bodily organs”. He is suggesting that just as sight and hearing require 
eyes and ears as instruments used by the soul, so imagination, memory and other 
mental acts require a brain; but the brain is merely an instrument used by the soul. 
It is the soul that sees, hears, tastes, imagines, wills and so on. Clarke concludes: 
“And if this one substance (that we usually stile the soul or mind) has no parts 
that can act separately, it may as well be conceived to have none that can exist 
separately, and so to be absolutely indivisible.” 27 

These claims raise puzzling questions about what parts are, and the analogies 
here seem rather tenuous. If the soul uses the brain to have memories, this seems 
to imply that without the brain, the soul would have no memory or imagination. It 
would have the power to remember or imagine, but it would lack the appropriate 
instruments to effect these operations. Eyes and ears are different instruments, but 
hearing and seeing are done by one thing that has no separate parts. Not having 
parts, how does the one thing decide to see at one moment and then hear at another 
or do one thing - see - rather than another - hear? 

Next, Clarke points out that while he had claimed that the qualities and modes 
of the one substance are unalterable, this refers only to their inherent qualities or 
powers, and thus not to other qualities and powers that are not inherent. He writes: 

When therefore I said that all its qualities and modes are utterly incapable 
of being affected in any measure, or changed in any degree, by any power 
of nature, you had no reason to understand this as if I had asserted that an 
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indiscerptible substance could not be acted upon at all by any power of 
nature. But my meaning was that it could not be so acted upon as to destroy, 
change, or alter any of its inherent qualities or powers, which was all that 
the thing in question required me to prove. And that this was my meaning, 
you might have understood from the comparison I urged of the original 
and perfectly solid particles of matter. For as those particles, being (not 
absolutely in themselves, but) to any power of nature indiscerptible, are 
evidently incapable of having any of their qualities or properties altered in 
any measure by any power of nature. That is, their figure, their magnitude, 
their hardness, and all the respective effects or powers depending upon 
these, can by no natural means be changed. And yet you could not imagine 
me to mean but these particles might be acted upon, might be struck by 
each other, might be removed this way, upwards or downwards, all which 
makes no real alteration in them. So an indiscerptible immaterial thinking 
substance, though it may be transferred from one part of the universe to 
another, though it may be acted upon by a multitude of things, though it 
may have different ideas represented to it, though the organs of the senses 
may at times transmit different species, or hinder them from being trans¬ 
mitted to it, yet all this makes no real alteration either in the substance or 
its inherent powers. Nor can its power of thinking (which was the thing in 
question) be destroyed or altered by these or any other natural powers, any 
more than the mobility or hardness of the original perfectly solid particles 
of matter can be destroyed by any of their actings one upon another. 28 

Clarke is deploying an analogy between souls and atoms and suggesting that just 
as the qualities of atoms cannot be changed by natural means though they may 
be moved through space, combined and separated, so too the qualities of minds 
cannot be altered or destroyed by natural powers yet can act on and be acted upon 
by material things in such a way that, for example, perception is possible without 
the soul’s power of perception being changed. The analogy suggests that Clarke 
is using a model of efficient causation with respect to seeing and hearing, as well 
as remembering and imagining. If the Homogeneity Principle and its attendant 
Heirloom Theory of causality rule out the possibility that mind, thought and con¬ 
sciousness are caused by matter, and vice versa, how can minds act on bodies 
and bodies on minds? The Homogeneity Principle and the Heirloom Theories of 
efficient causation undercut both Clarke’s instrument analogy and his analogy 
between atoms and souls. 

James Ferguson notes that Clarke claims that qualities such as colors, sounds 
and tastes are not caused by figure and motion. 29 Clarke’s reason is the Homoge¬ 
neity Principle: motions and figures do not have in them sounds, tastes, colors and 
so forth. Clarke remarks: 

[Cjolors, sounds, tastes and the like, are by no means effects arising from 
mere figure and motion (there being nothing in the bodies themselves, 
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the objects of the senses, that has any matter of similitude to any of 
the qualities), but they are plainly thoughts or modifications of the mind 
itself, which is an intelligent being, and are not properly caused but only 
occasioned by the impression of figure and motion. 30 

Marleen Rozemond has noted that Clarke is restricting mind-body causality 
to what Steven Nadler calls occasional causation. 31 Occasional causation differs 
from Malebranchian occasionalism in that it does not invoke God as the cause 
of every change in the universe. Rather, God simply creates the laws that govern 
mind/body interaction - laws under which, for example, a brain effected by a 
color or shape will produce the idea of that color or shape in the soul. Nadler 
notes that while God creates these psycho-physical laws, the mechanism by which 
such causality is effected is utterly obscure. Since Clarke holds that the inherent 
properties of the soul cannot be destroyed or changed, this entails that occasional 
causes must be restricted to the contents of consciousness: what is perceived at 
particular times. By invoking occasional causation, Clarke thus accepts that our 
ideas of colors, figures, motion and solidity are innate - for they certainly cannot 
be in the brain. 32 How or where may such ideas be stored in something that has no 
parts? Invoking a part-less entity may be useful for arguing that the soul is immor¬ 
tal, but it makes impossible an explanation of how the soul thinks. 

5. Clarke and Collins on personal identity 

In the course of their correspondence, Collins charges that Clarke’s views are 
of no use to the ends and purposes of religion. 33 Presumably, this is a reply to 
Clarke’s contention that Dodwell’s views about immortality were dangerous to 
religion. Clarke replies by arguing that Collins’ views are not merely dangerous: 
they are positively destructive of the ends and purposes of religion. He does this 
by attacking Collins’ account of the brain as the seat of personal identity and 
the Lockean account of personal identity that goes along with it. In doing so, he 
argues that Collins’ account of the resurrection of the dead at Judgment Day is 
incoherent. First, let us examine Clarke’s account of personal identity. 

Clarke distinguishes between real and fictional identity. The first kind of iden¬ 
tity belongs in Clarke’s first class of properties, the second to his third class. Later, 
Bishop Butler called this the distinction between identity in the strict and philo¬ 
sophical sense and identity in the loose and popular sense , 34 To be identical in the 
strict and philosophical sense requires that a substance remain the same over time. 
This is both a necessary and a sufficient condition for identity over time. Proper¬ 
ties cannot be transferred from one substance to another, so in order for properties 
to stay the same over time, the substance that supports them must remain the same 
as well. Given this view of identity, Clarke holds that atoms, souls and God are 
all really identical, while everything that is made of matter and disconnected over 
time are identical in only the fictional sense. So while animals may have souls and 
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thus be real entities, oak trees and other plants are only fictionally identical over 
time. 

In discussing memory, Clarke remarks: 

[T]he individual numerical consciousness, which identifies the person, 
is that perception by which the person is sensible that his past acts of 
thinking were his own thoughts and not another’s. Which perception in 
the same continued being, is a true memory, and can be true in that one 
numerical being only. 35 

In order for a memory to be a true memory, the event remembered must have 
been done by the same substance doing the remembering. If the substance that 
performed the action is not identical with the one remembering having done the 
action, the memory is false: one person cannot truly remember doing what another 
person did. 

Locke’s revolutionary account of personal identity is plainly evident in Collins’ 
contributions to the correspondence. Yet while Collins accepts a great deal of 
Locke’s theory, the differences between the two theories are worth noting. Col¬ 
lins is defending a materialist account of personal identity. But Locke is neutral 
on what sort of substance thinks in us - it may be material or immaterial, simple 
or compounded. Such matters are not relevant to personal identity, according to 
Locke. The most likely hypothesis is that what thinks in us is a single immate¬ 
rial substance, yet even under that hypothesis, personal identity does not consist 
in the identity of this substance. But Collins accepts that the brain is the seat of 
consciousness and thus the ground of personal identity. He may be read, then, as 
defending one of the possibilities presented in Locke’s treatment of personal iden¬ 
tity. Just as Locke’s account of personal identity is neutral with respect to what 
kind of substance thinks in us, so too is his account of memory. 36 By contrast, 
Collins’ account of memory identifies the brain as the seat of memory. 

In response to Collins’ charge that his views are of no use to the ends and pur¬ 
poses of religion, Clarke responds that Collins’ views are destructive to religion. 
He makes clear why he thinks the charge is true by criticizing Collins’ account of 
personal identity. Clarke’s objection begins from his own assumptions about iden¬ 
tity and substance. On his view, identity consists in the persistence of substance 
over time. Change the substance and you change the entity, not only because you 
meet with a new substance, but because properties cannot be transferred from one 
substance to another. Because Collins regards the brain as the seat of memory and 
personal identity, and because the particles of the brain are in flux, in Clarke’s 
view the brain is not identical over time. So, if memory were based in the brain 
rather than the soul, memories would not be veridical and personal identity would 
be a fiction because it would be based on a thing that changes: the brain. In short, 
on Clarke’s view, Collins’s identity is fictional identity - what Butler calls identity 
in the loose and popular sense. 37 
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Clarke rejects the account of identity in terms of functional organization in 
favor of an account in terms of sameness of substance - the ship must keep all its 
timbers in order to stay the same ship. So too, the brain must keep all its particles 
in order to stay the same brain. Since neither the ship nor the brain remains sub¬ 
stantially the same, they are both successive entities. The ship’s name may stay 
the same, but its identity changes with every change in the parts that compose it. 
So, too, the brain becomes a new brain with every change in particle. 

At one point in “Of Identity and Diversity”, Locke draws a distinction between 
thought as act and thought as representation. If thoughts were simply acts, Locke 
says, they could not be transferred from one substance to another. But if they are 
representations, they could be transferred, raising significant problems. He gives 
some indication of these problems: 

But that which we call the same consciousness not being the same indi¬ 
vidual Act, why one intellectual Substance may not have represented to 
it, as done by itself, what it never did, and was perhaps done by some 
other Agent, why I say such a representation may not possibly be without 
reality of Matter of Fact, as well as several representations in Dreams 
are, which yet, whilst dreaming, we take for true, will be difficult to 
conclude from the Nature of things. And that it never is so, will by us, 
till we have a clearer view of the nature of thinking Substances, be best 
resolv’d into the Goodness of God, who as far as the Happiness or Mis¬ 
ery of any of his sensible creatures is concerned in it, will not by a fatal 
error of theirs transfer from one to another, that consciousness, which 
draws Reward or Punishment with it. How far this may be an Argument 
against those who place Thinking in a system of fleeting animal Spirits, 

I leave to be considered. 38 

Despite these problems, Locke plainly accepts that properties - and consciousness 
in particular - can, at least in principle, be transferred from one thinking substance 
to another, thereby making two thinking substances into one person. Locke takes 
thinking to be both an act and a representation of acts, the representation being a 
reflex action of the original act of thinking. He holds that it is the representations 
of acts that allow a person to remain the same despite changes in substance - be 
that substance material or immaterial. 

Locke does not develop this argument against those who place thinking in a 
system of fleeting animal spirits. But Clarke does. In criticizing Collins account of 
personal identity, Clarke quotes the passage from Locke, misinterprets it and then 
interpolates into it a powerful argument against those who place thinking in a sys¬ 
tem of animal spirits. He misinterprets Locke when he reads him as acknowledg¬ 
ing “expressly that such a representation of consciousness in a fleeting substance 
would be “a representing to the mind to have been, what really never was”. 39 
Locke admits that this is a possibility - indeed just one possibility - but he is not 
claiming that all representations that are transferred from one substance to another 
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must be false. 40 By contrast, Clarke insists that any such representations must be 
false. Clarke then rejects Locke and Collins’ claim that God will not allow such 
false representations to be passed from one substance to another and interpolates 
into his quotation of Locke a powerful objection not only to materialist theories 
of personal identity, but to any theory that constructs persons out of properties 
rather than substances: 

To say that God’s justice and goodness will not permit him to put any 
such inevitable deceit upon men, is nothing to the purpose. For, if it be 
but naturally possible for him to do that, upon supposition of the truth of 
your notion, will be a plain contradiction, this is a certain demonstration 
that your notion is false. And I think it is a contradiction plain enough to 
say that God’s impressing permanently upon a thousand men’s minds, 
after the manner of representation of the truth of your notion, will be a 
plain contradiction , this is a certain demonstration that your notion is 
false. And I think it is a contradiction plain enough to say that God’s 
impressing permanently upon a thousand men’s minds, after the manner 
of the representation of a dream, the like consciousness with that which 
I find in my own mind, would make every one of them to be not persons 
like me, but the same individual person with myself. According to such 
reasoning as this, accidents need not have any necessary dependence 
on their substance, and the same individual substance may as well be 
conceived to exist in a thousand places at once under like accidents, as 
the same individuating accidents or qualities can inhere in a thousand 
different substances at once. By which same subtlety (as believing too 
much and too little have commonly the luck to meet together, like things 
moving two contrary ways in the same circle), all the absurdities in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation may easily be reconciled. 41 

This is Clarke’s Duplication argument. 42 The argument is aimed against any 
theory that bases personal identity on a combination of qualities rather than same¬ 
ness of substance. But since Locke and Collins hold that representations of what 
has been done are what is crucial for personal identity, Clarke focuses his argu¬ 
ment on a case in which God imprints the same representation of what has been 
done by one substance in nine hundred and ninety nine others. The crux of the 
problem is that qualities can be duplicated but that identity is a one-to-one rela¬ 
tion. If qualities can be duplicated in two, two hundred or a thousand different 
thinking substances, they will all be the same person, violating the one-to-one 
nature of identity. 

Clarke thus considers both of Locke’s possibilities: that thinking is a series of 
acts that do not endure over time, and that thinking is a series of representations of 
acts that can be transferred from one substance to another. The first he rejects for 
the same reason Bishop Butler does: it makes persons successive from moment to 
moment and thus entities that do not endure over time. Locke and Collins agree 
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with Clarke and Butler on this. But for both Locke and Collins, presumably a 
reflex act of consciousness produces a representation of the act such that, when 
passed along to another thinking substance as a memory, continues the identity 
of the person. For whatever reason, Butler in his appendix on personal identity 
in The Analogy of Religion does not mention representations, and so fails to deal 
effectively with either Locke or Collins. 43 But Clarke’s reply to the claim that the 
relevant thoughts are representations is the Duplication argument. 

Clarke uses the Duplication argument to reject Locke and Collins’s claim that 
the issues raised by the possibility of false representations can be resolved by 
appeal to the goodness of God. There are a number of points here worth consid¬ 
ering. The first is that Locke thinks that the transfer of false representations is 
possible but not actual. It is plain, however, that false representations not only 
are possible but actual. The case of mad King George IV having an experience 
of having led the victorious charge that beat the French at Waterloo (when in fact 
the king was not present at Waterloo, and there was no victorious charge) dem¬ 
onstrates that false memories are actual and not merely possible. 44 There are less 
dramatic but more frequent cases in which people misremember details of events 
to which they were witnesses. This suggests that Locke (and Collins) have a less 
naturalistic account of memory and the failures to which memory is subject than 
one might expect. Locke’s account of memory at the Resurrection of the Dead is 
surely the ultimate version of his non-naturalist treatment of memory - for such 
memories must be altogether accurate: so accurate that they are basis for divine 
punishment and reward. Clarke and Butler, as well as Locke and Collins, appar¬ 
ently have little room in their metaphysics of mind for faulty and false memory. 

With regard to the Duplication argument, Collins fares considerably worse. 
While there are a great variety of possible responses to the Duplication argu¬ 
ment, Collins accepts the consequences of the argument with equanimity and thus 
apparently allows its devastating implications for his (and Locke’s) account of 
personal identity. 


Conclusion 

The Clarke Collins Correspondence gives us a snapshot of where the debates 
between dualists and materialists stood at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and thus gives us some perspective on how our investigations into the nature of 
mind and its relation to the body have progressed since then. Clarke presented one 
(if not the last) full-throated defenses of dualism using materials that had come 
down from the ages (the partless unity of the soul, the Homogeneity Principle and 
an heirloom theory of causality), along with doctrines reintroduced in the early 
modern era (atomism and the infinite divisibility of matter). 

Collins did not accept Clarke’s account of causality and its consequences, and 
offered the beginnings of an account of emergent properties that undercut the 
foundations of Clarke’s defense of dualism. That account of emergent properties 
has only been completed in our era, with the rise of complexity theory. Hume 
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came along shortly after the Correspondence, to offer a quite different account 
of causality, which if true, would leave Clarke’s defense of dualism in shambles. 
It is notable that from our perspective, both protagonists lacked knowledge about 
matter that would have had considerable relevance to their debate. There was, as 
yet, no clear account of chemical elements, molecules and so forth - which would 
have been of considerable use to Collins in arguing for the significance of organi¬ 
zationally dependent properties. Clarke’s position, particularly the claim that the 
soul has no parts, also gives us insight into the persistent complaint that mind- 
body dualism fails on explanatory grounds. Using something that has no parts and 
does not change to explain the vast panoply of changing mental events and states, 
as well as mind-body interactions, makes any explanation of such phenomena 
difficult if not impossible. 

The twentieth century saw the appearance of neo-Lockean theories of personal 
identity that recapitulated much of the late seventeenth and eighteenth century 
debates. Thus in the mid-twentieth century we find a reappearance of the distinc¬ 
tion between identity in the strict and philosophical sense and identity in the loose 
and popular sense, as well as a duplication of the duplication arguments. While 
the reappearance of the distinction between the two kinds of identity was rooted 
in knowledge of eighteenth century British philosophy, the new duplication argu¬ 
ments were conceived independently of any knowledge of Clarke’s version (and 
completely without its theological content). All of this shows our persisting inter¬ 
est in the correspondence between Collins and Clarke. 
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MENTAL SUBSTANCE AND 
MENTAL ACTIVITY IN BERKELEY 


Margaret A therton 


George Berkeley, as we all know, proposed, early in his Principles of Human 
Knowledge, a dramatically limited ontology. “There is not any other substance 
than spirit,” he writes in section 7. His ontology is restricted to minds or spirits - 
that is all there is. Unfortunately, as is also well-known, he never developed much 
of an account of his theory of the nature of mind or spirit, either in the Principles 
itself, or in later works (notoriously reserving this matter for a second part of the 
Principles, never published.) Frustrated readers have been left to work out exactly 
what Berkeley thought about spirits that could justify his bold claims. I want to 
contribute to this enterprise by asking what or how much is intended by the word 
“substance” in Berkeley’s initial statement. What does Berkeley mean to be tell¬ 
ing us about spirit when he calls it a substance? 

“Substance” as a technical term in philosophy has a long history of designat¬ 
ing a basic ontological category and certainly this must be at least what Berkeley 
meant when he said that mind or spirit is the only substance. Mind is a primary or 
basic existent and nothing else is a basic existent. But is this all that we can learn 
about Berkeley’s thoughts about minds when he calls them a substance or sub¬ 
stances? Over the course of philosophical history, the term “substance” has picked 
up a number of more specific connotations, for example, as the subject of predica¬ 
tion or as that which persists unchanging through change, among others. Given 
that the word doesn’t have an ordinary non-technical usage, its sudden appearance 
in Berkeley’s text invites us to ask, How much of any of these various possibilities 
might Berkeley have been expected to be including in an understanding of his use 
of the term, “substance”? The sheer open-endedness of this question has allowed 
scholars to put forth quite different views of Berkeley’s theory of mind, each of 
which can lay claim to being an account in terms of substance. I too am going to 
put forward a hypothesis, one that has been both endorsed and contested by oth¬ 
ers, that Berkeley is using the term “substance” in the context of mind or spirit 
roughly in a sense that he learned from Descartes. 1 What I want to ask is, if we 
go on the assumption that Berkeley was talking about spiritual or immaterial or 
thinking substance in a Cartesian sense, what will be suggested about his theory 
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of mind? To what extent will this assumption help to clarify Berkeley’s scattered 
and cryptic remarks about mind? 

While I am putting forward a Descartes-Berkeley connection as a hypothesis, 
I think there are some considerations that make this hypothesis at least plausible. 
There is a sense in which it might be thought that the prominence to which Berke¬ 
ley gave the concept of substance needs some explanation. This is not just because 
of the notorious difficulty of his sound rejection of material substance. I think it 
has been amply demonstrated that there is no inconsistency lurking in his accept¬ 
ance of spiritual substance while rejecting material substance. 2 It does strike me, 
however, that in arguing against the notion of material substance, Berkeley was 
on the side of history. “Substance” as the expression of an important ontological 
category was increasingly under attack and was losing its status as a basic familiar 
category. At the very least, Berkeley needs special reasons to continue to talk in 
terms of substance. In looking for these special reasons, it is relevant to recognize 
that Descartes had in fact introduced a major revision in the way “substance” was 
to be understood. As Berkeley’s Notebooks show, he had not only read Descartes 
with great care, but showed a much greater interest in seventeenth century think¬ 
ers than he did those of earlier centuries. It seems reasonable therefore that Berke¬ 
ley should be deploying the concept of substance in the new sense introduced by 
Descartes in the seventeenth century rather than harking back to earlier usages. 
Descartes’ revisions in the concept of substance, moreover, had important impli¬ 
cations for his metaphysical dualism. Berkeley’s decision to declare that spirits 
are the only substances together with his argument rejecting material substance 
has clear reference to Descartes’ dualism expressed in terms of substance. So the 
hypothesis that we can understand Berkeley’s remarks on mind through the lens 
of a Cartesian account of spiritual substance seems a reasonable place to begin. 

The first thing I need to get clear on, then, is the way Descartes is using the term 
‘substance.’ In Descartes’ earlier work, in which he is working out his theory, ref¬ 
erences to substance are few and far between and not at all systematic, and even 
in the Meditations proper, the word is not widely used. 3 It is not until Descartes 
is writing the Replies to the Objections to the Meditations that references to sub¬ 
stance crop up with any frequency, and it is only in the Principles of Philosophy 
that Descartes gives a thorough-going account of what he means by substance. 
The implication is that Descartes only started to think about how to put his views 
in terms of substance when he began to try to convince others, accustomed to a 
familiar vocabulary, of the truth of his ideas. It is this repackaging that resulted in 
significant alterations in Descartes’ use of the term ‘substance’ from what would 
have been found before. 

Theories of substance most proximate to Descartes described created sub¬ 
stances in a much more varied set of terms than those ultimately employed by 
Descartes. They took these created substances to be a composite of substantial 
form and matter, which determined a substance’s real qualities or accidents as 
well as its modes. There is a vast number of different kinds or fixed species of 
substances, each with its own substantial form. Descartes had been developing a 
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theory limited to only two distinct kinds of entities - mind and body - each with 
its own essence or nature. It was his ambition to replace what he saw as the ulti¬ 
mately unintelligible plethora of substantial forms with the limpid simplicity of 
a world of mechanical, geometrically expressible explanations of the nature and 
behavior of created bodies. In the service of this ambition, he offered in the Prin¬ 
ciples of Philosophy his considered account of substance: “By substance we can 
understand nothing other than a thing which exists in such a way as to depend on 
no other thing for its existence” (PP I, 51). 4 A substance, that is to say, is an inde¬ 
pendent entity. There is nothing besides the substance itself required to explain its 
existence. Descartes’ true novelty emerges when he tells us what it is we look to 
in order to understand the existence of a substance. What we learn is that “each 
substance has one principal property [or as Descartes often says, a principal attrib¬ 
ute] which constitutes its nature and essence and to which all its other properties 
are referred” (PP I 53). With these words, Descartes has introduced his account in 
terms of nature and essence into a story about substances. 

There are two important consequences. Descartes has in effect replaced the 
notion of substantial form with that of the principal attribute of substance. In the 
case of bodies, Descartes’ move has the result of claiming that matter itself has 
a form or nature, that is to say, extension, which he identifies as the principal 
attribute of material substance. The second important consequence of Descartes’ 
account in terms of the principal attribute rests on the claim that all other proper¬ 
ties of a substance are “referred” to the principal attribute. A substance has no 
properties that cannot be shown to depend upon its principal attribute. In scho¬ 
lastic terminology, Descartes is claiming that all properties of a substance are 
modes of that substance such as are unable to be conceived without reference to 
that substance, while - unlike the case of the principal attribute - the substance 
can be conceived without reference to any of its modes. Descartes is in effect 
denying the existence of what scholastics called real qualities or accidents, that is, 
qualities that could be conceived without reference to the nature of the substance, 
and which could be conceived as separable from that substance. According to 
Descartes, material substances can be modified by shape or figure, which cannot 
be conceived without reference to extension, but not by such accidents as hot or 
cold for which there is no discernible connection. Descartes, therefore, can be 
understood as replacing real accidents of a substance with modes only. Descartes ’ 
ontology consists in independently existing substances each with a principal 
attribute on which all modifications and modes depend. It is this revised ontology 
that permits Descartes to make his well-known claim that “[t]he only principles 
which I accept or require, in physics are those of geometry and pure mathematics; 
these principles explain all natural phenomena, and enable us to provide quite 
certain demonstrations of them” (PP II 64). 

The situation then with respect to Descartes’ material substance is reasonably 
well understood, at least in outline. How the theory goes with respect to thinking 
substance is perhaps a little murkier. It is fairly clear, at least in broad strokes, 
however, what has to be the case if we are to follow the same outline. Just as 
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extension is the principal attribute of bodies or corporeal substance, so thought 
is the principal attribute of mind or thinking substance. From this it follows that 
all further properties of mind are modifications or modes of thought or thinking. 
Unless a property can be conceived in terms of thought, it cannot be a property of 
mind, belong to it, or depend upon it. Or, as Descartes puts it, “whatever we find 
in the mind is simply one of the various modes of mind” (PPI 53). So if Berkeley 
does indeed mean to accept a Cartesian theory of mind, he would have to hold two 
things. He would have to hold that each mind has an essence or nature to which 
other properties of mind are to be referred or on which they depend. And, correla- 
tively, he would have to hold that every thing found in mind - hence all ideas - are 
modes of mind. It is of course difficulties in attributing one or both of these views 
to Berkeley that have led many scholars to deny that Berkeley’s account of mind 
is Cartesian. So my next project is to see to what extent or with what changes 
views of this sort can in fact be attributed to Berkeley. 

The first question then is, when Berkeley says that spirit is the only substance, 
does he intend that spirits have a nature or essence? We know the sorts of things 
Berkeley liked to say about minds or spirits: a spirit is a “perceiving active being” 
that “knows or perceives” ideas and “exercises divers operations, as willing, imag¬ 
ining, remembering about them” (PHKI 2). 5 Or again, he says that “ spirit is one 
simple, individual active being, as it perceives ideas it is called the understanding 
and as it produces or otherwise operates about them it is called the will” (PHK 
I 27). So we know that Berkeley thinks that there are a number of things true of 
mind or spirits, and it is not a very surprising list: a spirit perceives, wills, and 
otherwise operates about ideas. We are clearly in the same territory as Descartes’ 
“thing that thinks” glossed as “a thing that doubts, understands, affirms, denies, is 
willing, is unwilling, and also imagines and has sensory perceptions” ( Meditation 
II, AT 28, CSM II 19). 6 This similarity, however, is not enough on its own to lead 
to the conclusion that Berkeley and Descartes have the same kind of view of mind. 
Similar lists can be found elsewhere. Consider this passage from Locke’s Essay: 
“the two great and principal actions of the mind, which are most frequently con¬ 
sidered, and which are so frequent that every one that pleases may take notice of 
in himself are these two: perception or thinking, and volition or willing ” (ECHU, 
2.6.2, see also 2.1.4). 7 Locke, as much as Descartes, views the mind as an active 
being that thinks or perceives and wills. Locke, of course, differs from Berkeley in 
describing us as having ideas of our mind’s actions, but more importantly, he takes 
a stand against Descartes on the nature of the knowledge that we have in knowing 
that minds think and will, for Locke denies that thinking is the essence or nature 
of the soul or spirit. Locke writes: 

I confess myself to have one of those dull souls, that doth not perceive 
itself always to contemplate ideas, nor can conceive it any more necessary 
for the soul always to think, than for the body always to move, the percep¬ 
tion of ideas being (as I conceive) to the soul, what motion is to the body, 
not its essence, but one of its operations: and therefore though thinking be 
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supposed never so much the proper action of the soul, yet it is not neces¬ 
sary, to suppose that it should be always thinking, always in action. 

(ECHU 2.1.10) 

Locke does indeed think, like Descartes and Berkeley, that souls or spirits think 
and will. And he is also prepared to say, like Descartes, that we do indeed presup¬ 
pose a substance in which thinking and willing subsist, that is, he thinks that souls 
are substances. But, while Locke thinks that activities like thinking and willing 
depend upon the real essence of the substance, he holds that the nature of what 
thinks in us - its real essence - is itself unknown. The thinking and willing activi¬ 
ties we apprehend he calls ‘accidents’: things the mind does, but not what it is. 
Locke, of course, also notoriously speculated that our ignorance of the nature of 
what thinks in us does not allow us to rule of the possibility of thinking matter. So 
the question is: does Berkeley agree with Locke that the properties we ascribe to 
mind are merely so many accidents, things we are aware the mind does, but not 
expressions of the nature of mind, or does he agree with Descartes, that in giving 
an account of mind or spirit, he is identifying its essence? 

While it is unfortunately impossible to find a clear and unequivocal statement of 
Berkeley’s views on this matter, there are some suggestive clues to the direction of 
his thinking. The first indication that Berkeley’s conception is closer to Descartes’ 
than to Locke’s is that he denies the claim that lies at the heart of Locke’s approach: 
namely, that thinking is just something the mind does, so that, in fact, the soul can 
be said to be sometimes thinking, sometimes not. Against this, Berkeley writes: 

Hence it is a plain consequence [of Berkeley’s account of time] that the 
soul always thinks; and in truth whoever shall go about to divide in his 
thoughts, or abstract the existence of a spirit from its cogitation, will, 

I believe, find it no easy task. 

(PHKI 98) 

This passage, although not directly about the nature of the soul, is a clear indica¬ 
tion that Berkeley takes thinking to be essential to the soul, since it is impossible, 
he claims, to conceive a soul as existing but not thinking. Berkeley, unlike Locke, 
does not suppose thinking or perceiving to be merely something the soul does, but 
rather to constitute what it is. 

Berkeley, as well, takes a position diametrically opposed to that of Locke on the 
matter of our knowledge of spiritual substance. Since our knowledge of spiritual 
substance is not limited to an apprehension of its activities, Berkeley has no rea¬ 
son to describe spiritual substance as “something-I-know-not-what.” In one of the 
passages added to Three Dialogues, Berkeley makes the extent of our knowledge 
clear. “How often must I repeat,” he has Philonous cry, 

that I know or am conscious of my own being; and that I myself am not 
my ideas, but somewhat else, a thinking active principle that perceives, 
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knows, wills, and operates about ideas. I know that I, one and the same 
self, perceives both colours and sounds, that a colour cannot perceive a 
sound, nor a sound a colour: that I am therefore, one individual principle, 
distinct from colour and sound: and, for the same reason, from all other 
sensible things and inert ideas. But I am not in a like manner conscious 
either of the existence or essence of matter. 

(3DIII, 233-234) 8 

The implication of this passage is straightforward. The immediate consciousness 
that I have of my self differs from any access I might have to matter because it is 
a consciousness not just of the existence of a self, but also of an essence, so that 
I may be said in the case of spiritual substance, quite unlike material substance, to 
have a knowledge of its nature or essence. 

These two passages - although neither is explicitly about the topic - make it 
extremely plausible that when Berkeley calls the mind a substance, he means, 
with Descartes, to be saying that mind has an essence or nature, on which every¬ 
thing mental depends. What, then, is its nature? What the passage most recently 
discussed insists on is that what I am conscious of is my self: the “I” that per¬ 
ceives both sounds and colors. So, it seems undeniable that Berkeley supposes 
that awareness or perceiving includes as part of the process, self-awareness or 
self-perception. But as the conclusion of the passage just quoted indicates, Berke¬ 
ley is not just asserting the apprehension of an ongoing “I” unifying the different 
perceptions. He is making a much stronger claim: that in apprehending this “I” 
I am informing myself about what it is that must be the case for my mind to exist. 
The question is: how am I to understand that, in perceiving, in this case, a sound 
and a color, my apprehension of the ongoing “I” constitutes an apprehension of 
the nature of mind? 

A turn to Descartes is relevant at this point, for Descartes is in fact in the same 
boat. He intends in the Second Meditation to come up with an account of the 
nature of mind - in his terms, a thing that thinks - and, in the Second Meditation 
he purports to be able to do this in terms of a first person investigation of himself, 
as revealed through the cogito. Descartes holds that his meditation on the cogito 
reveals an answer to the question, what am I? He also holds that his answer -1 am 
a thinking thing - provides an account of the nature or principal attribute of mind. 
Descartes, that is, holds that the cogito demonstrates to me the necessary connec¬ 
tion between my existence and my thinking, so that I can conclude that I am a 
being whose whole nature it is to think. Berkeley, in the passage added to Three 
Dialogues , similarly holds that the kind of self-awareness or self-knowledge 
I have when I recognize that I perceive both sounds and colors is sufficient reason 
to claim that I am conscious of the existence and nature of mind. Both Descartes 
and Berkeley are of the opinion that our nature as thinking or perceiving beings is 
revealed to us in a self-awareness present in the act of perceiving. 

So far, what Descartes and Berkeley apparently hold in common is the view 
that self-consciousness or self-awareness informs us not just of the existence or 
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presence of a self or mind but of its very nature. It is this claim, I have been pro¬ 
posing, that entitles Descartes, and by hypothesis Berkeley, to call the mind a sub¬ 
stance. So, how are we to understand this nature so that we can appreciate its role 
as that on which all mental operations depend? Here, unfortunately, Descartes’ 
theory is a good deal less perspicuous than his parallel account for bodies. That is, 
we all know that Descartes introduced consciousness or conscious thought as the 
mark of the mental, but what he means by this and how we are to understand how 
consciousness functions as a principal attribute is highly controversial. Descartes 
himself rejected the possibility of giving a more elaborate account, writing in The 
Search for Truth : 

[I]n order to know what doubt and thought are, all one need to do is to 
doubt or to think. That tells us all it is possible to know about them, and 
explains more about them than even the most precise definitions. 

(AT 524, CSM 11,418) 

While I am certainly going to refrain from attempting any precise definition, I am 
going to pull a few pieces together to make a suggestion about what Descartes 
thinks we encounter when we think or doubt, but it should be understood that this 
is a matter of some debate. 

The place to begin is the Second Meditation cogito argument, since this is the 
place where Descartes spells out his recognition that he is inseparable from his 
thinking. Descartes first comes to the realization that the proposition ‘I exist’ is 
necessarily true whenever he considers or thinks it. We have here a paradigm 
instance of Descartes’ thinking. After considerable mulling over this instance of 
thinking and its implications, Descartes concludes that what makes this particu¬ 
lar instance of thinking special is its clarity and distinctness. The cogito -thought 
therefore embodies clarity and distinctness, so one way to understand what this 
thought reveals about the nature of mind is to examine how Descartes would say 
the cog//o-thought embodies clarity and distinctness. It is unfortunately not until 
the Principles that Descartes tells us what he means by clarity and distinctness. 
(PP I 45) A perception is distinct, it turns out, when it contains only what is clear. 
While this is obviously central to the winnowing process that allows Descartes to 
claim that he is by nature a thing that thinks, the central issue is clarity. A percep¬ 
tion is clear “when it is present and accessible to the attentive mind.” So a para¬ 
digm clear perception like the cog/to-thought contains two elements: something 
present and accessible, presumably the content of that thought, and the attentive 
mind. It is then because this attentive mind itself is also present and accessible 
along with the thought ‘I exist’ that the cogito acquires its indubitability. It is 
important to notice here that Descartes is not referring to a second-order aware¬ 
ness of the presence or nature of the mind. Rather, the attentive mind is a feature 
of every clear perception. 9 But I want to ask here: What is the force of the adjec¬ 
tive ‘attentive’? What is Descartes telling us about the nature of the mind? 
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There is a very interesting and provocative passage in the Optics that might 
shed some light on this matter. In this passage Descartes is explaining why he 
thinks that the mind is necessary for sensations. He writes: 

We know for certain that it is the soul that has sensory perceptions and 
not the body. For when the soul is distracted by an ecstasy or deep con¬ 
templation, we see that the whole body remains without sensation, even 
though it has various objects touching it. 

(Optics IV, CSM I 164) 

Sensations are of course a problematic issue for Descartes, since they require 
a good deal of corporeal activity in order to exist, yet they are classified by 
Descartes as mental. What this passage says is that all the right corporeal things 
can be going on and yet there will be no sensations until the mind’s attentiveness 
or attending is brought to bear. 10 So my suggestion is that Descartes thinks there is 
something specific to the mind that is necessary to the existence of what is in the 
mind and that this specific something is pointed to by this passage from the Optics 
and embedded in his account of clarity. My activity of thought includes my appre¬ 
hension of myself attending, and this is what is necessary for ideas to exist in the 
mind. With attending, there are ideas - ideas come into existence - and without 
attending, there are none. 

Armed with this proposal, I want to return to Berkeley’s account of self-knowl¬ 
edge in Three Dialogues. Berkeley, it will be recalled, defends his knowledge of 
the essence of mind because he knows that one and the same self perceives both 
sounds and colors. He is not aware just of the sound or of the color but rather 
that it is the same activity of the same self that is perceiving both a sound and 
a color. Berkeley too is of the opinion that each idea we perceive is accompa¬ 
nied and indeed supported by a mind whose attending may be said to constitute 
the existence of the idea and is a feature of our perception of the idea. In self- 
consciousness, I am aware of the presence of a single mental agent attending to 
color or sound, or indeed both. My proposal is that, in the case of both Descartes 
and Berkeley, this attending constitutes the principal attribute or nature of mind, 
whether it is otherwise described as thinking or perceiving. Attending, I am pro¬ 
posing, in the sense revealed in Descartes’ Optics is the central characteristic of 
all mental activity, generally referred to by Descartes as thinking and by Berkeley 
as perceiving. 

A proposed account of the principal attribute of mind is only helpful, however, 
to the extent that it can also explain the sense in which states or operations of 
mind are to be referred to or determined by this principal attribute. The idea is that 
everything else that can be attributed to or belong to mind can be understood with 
reference to this principal attribute. All operations of mind and everything in the 
mind, so all ideas, are modes of the mind as determined by this principal attribute. 
That Descartes holds such a view about the relationship between a mind and its 
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ideas is undeniable. As he says in the Third Meditation, “The nature of an idea 
is such that of itself it requires no formal reality except what it derives from my 
thought of which it is a mode” (AT 41, CSM II, 28). When Descartes spells out 
his account of mind in more detail, he speaks of acts of operations of the mind, 
as understanding, willing, imagining or having sense perception, each of which 
can be understood as a manner or way of thinking, perceiving or being conscious, 
hence all belonging to a thinking thing. (See, for example, AT 176, CSM II, 124.) 
Ideas, which Descartes sometimes describes as “the form of any given thought, 
the immediate perception of which makes me aware of that thought” (AT 160, 
CSM II, 113) can be understood as determinations of acts of thinking or ways in 
which a particular act is immediately perceived. In this sense, all ideas, as modes 
or ways or thinking depend upon thinking for their existence, while thinking 
itself, while always thinking of something, does not depend upon the existence of 
any particular act of mind. 

But if it is relatively easy to see what Descartes is getting at, the same cannot be 
said for Berkeley. Berkeley most frequently refers to the relationship that obtains 
between a perceiving mind and its ideas as one of support. So the question is, 
when Berkeley says that a mind supports ideas, can he be understood to be claim¬ 
ing that ideas are modes of the nature of mind? Or, to put this problem another 
way, Berkeley claims to be able to identify mind as the only substance in PHK 7 
because of what he has established about sensible qualities in PHK 1-6. What he 
in fact claims to have established of course is that the existence of ideas or sensi¬ 
ble objects is their being perceived. 11 Does Berkeley’s argument in favor of “esse 
is percipf' support an approach to mind that says minds are the only substances 
because ideas are modes of mind? 

The reason Berkeley gives in the Principles that is supposed to show that the 
esse of sensible ideas is percipi is notoriously brief. In PHK 5, Berkeley asks: 

Light and colours, heat and cold, extension and figures, in a word, the 
things we see and feel, what are they but so many sensations, ideas, or 
impressions on the senses, and is it possible to separate even in thought, 
any of these from perception? For my part, I might as easily divide a 
thing from itself. 

Berkeley is certainly asserting a powerfully strong connection between ideas and 
the perceiving of them, but the only argument to be found here is his anti-abstrac¬ 
tionist thought-experiment, which is presumably inducing us to conclude that the 
things we see and feel cannot be conceived apart from perception. It is not appar¬ 
ent here that the connection is one of modes to substances. 12 

Berkeley does, however, give a much more elaborate argument in Three Dia¬ 
logues. In the first dialogue, Philonous walks Hylas through the thought experi¬ 
ment of attempting to separate sensible objects from the perceiving of them. At 
the start of the first dialogue, Philonous leads Hylas to agree that “ sensible things 
are those only which are immediately perceived by sense ” (3DI, 175), which 
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Philonous goes on to list as including lights, colors, figures, sounds, tastes, odors, 
and tangible qualities. Hylas and Philonous are at the very least agreed that we 
immediately perceive the proper objects of the senses. Hylas, however, at this 
point in the dialogue is committed as well to the claim that “whatever degree 
of heat we perceive by sense, we may be sure the same exists in the object that 
occasions it” (3DI, 175). 13 Hylas is not denying there is a heat we feel, and which, 
presumably, as felt or perceived exists in the mind of the perceiver, but he also 
supposes that this heat as perceived is in fact the very heat that exists mind-inde- 
pendently in the object. Hylas, that is, is asserting that things we perceive exist 
in the same form outside the mind, such that an immediate perception is direct 
evidence that what is perceived also exists outside the mind. This will amount to 
a claim that what is perceived amounts to real accidents that can exist in separa¬ 
tion from the mental state of being perceived. Philonous’ move in the course of 
the first dialogue is to repeatedly assimilate the sensible qualities under discussion 
to things that are indubitably mind-dependent sensations or ways of feeling, like 
pain, which are never held to have an existence except through being perceived. 
We are asked to recognize that, in the heat case, since an intense degree of heat 
is in fact a pain, any degree of heat is equally a sensation that is as it is when it is 
felt. Philonous repeatedly asks Hylas to concede that such qualities as perceived 
cannot exist in “unthinking corporeal substances without the mind” (3DI180). He 
wants to establish that if qualities as perceived are just so many ways or manners 
of feeling or being perceived, then they cannot be abstracted from the state of 
being perceived as Hylas supposes when he claims that the very degree of heat we 
perceive is what exists in the object. The justification for the all-important claim 
that the esse of sensible objects is percipi rests on the recognition that sensible 
objects immediately perceived exist as sensations or modes of perception. The 
argument that establishes that spirits are the only substances has as a premise that 
sensible qualities are modes of mind. Depending as they do on minds for their 
existence, they cannot also exist in bodies. Reading Berkeley through a Cartesian 
lens has the result of producing a viable argument for the notorious conclusion of 
PHK 7, that spirit is the only substance. 

What I have offered here is the result of working out a hypothesis. It is certainly 
not a proof of what Berkeley’s intentions may have been. There are, however, one 
or two obvious objections to this way of looking at things, so let me say a word 
or two about them. The first is that Berkeley could not possibly mean to say that 
sensible qualities are modes of mind because he explicitly denies this in PHK 49. 
I think that others, in particular William Beardsley and Phillip Cummins, 14 have 
shown why this is not an adequate objection, but here I will say some things about 
why I think they are right. The problematic passage runs as follows: 

Fifthly, it may perhaps be objected, that if extension and figure exist 
only in the mind, it follows that the mind is extended and figured; since 
extension is a mode or attribute, which (to speak with the Schools) is 
predicated of the subject in which it exists. I answer, those qualities are 
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in the mind only as they are perceived by it, that is, not by way of mode 
or attribute, but only by way of idea', and it no more follows, that the soul 
or mind is extended because extension exists in it alone, than it does that 
it is red or blue, because those colours are on all hands acknowledged 
to exist in it, and nowhere else. As to what philosophers say of subject 
and mode, that seems very groundless and unintelligible. For instance, in 
this proposition, a die is hard, extended and square, they will have it that 
the word die denotes a subject or substance, distinct from the hardness, 
extension and figure, which are predicated of it, and in which they exist. 

This I cannot comprehend: to me a die seems to be nothing distinct from 
those things which are termed its modes or accidents. And to say a die is 
hard, extended and square, is not to attribute those qualities to a subject 
distinct from and supporting them, but only an explication of the mean¬ 
ing of the word die. 

There are two issues distinguished here. The first is, what are the grounds on 
which we predicate properties like extension of subjects like a die, or claim that 
extension belongs to a die? In addressing this matter, Berkeley’s target is the 
“Schools” and their use of mode or attribute. His answer here is that when we list 
properties of a die, we are not talking about what might be thought to inhere in 
the subject - a die - but merely giving the meaning of the word “die.” The second 
issue is, what are the grounds on which we say of properties like extension that 
they exist in or belong to minds? Berkeley’s answer to this question is that exten¬ 
sion belongs to minds because it is a kind of perceiving - that is, it is a manner 
of perceiving by a mind. It is not an accident of mind, but is in the mind because 
of something the mind does. It is notable that Berkeley takes this way of looking 
at things to be well-understood in the case of clear sensations, like red or blue. 
Here he is not thinking about the Schools, but about his contemporaries, and he 
supposes that everyone understands the sense in which a sensation is in the mind: 
it is in the mind as sensed or perceived. 

A second important reason for rejecting the claim that ideas are modes of a sub¬ 
stantial mind is that early on, Berkeley is explicit that a mind is “a thing entirely 
distinct” from ideas (PHK I, 2), with which, as he later adds, they “have nothing 
in common” (PHK I, 89). In the face of assertions such as these, it has seemed 
that ideas cannot possibly be modes of mind, for how can a mode have nothing in 
common with the substance on which it depends? 15 From this perspective, ideas 
must be what the scholastics called real accidents. In other words, in order to 
have nothing in common with minds, ideas must instead be conceptually uncon¬ 
nected to minds, and in principle, separable from minds. And, if this is the case, of 
course, then the relationship of ideas to minds cannot possibly be that of modes to 
substances. So the hypothesis I have been examining must be abandoned if Berke¬ 
ley’s remarks about distinctness require attributing to him the view that ideas are 
unconnected to minds. 
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Fortunately for the plausibility of my endeavor, I think there is textual evidence 
to resist such a view. In Three Dialogues, in defending his use of what he is pre¬ 
pared to admit is a non-standard concept of “idea,” Berkeley says, “My reason for 
using it was, because a necessary relation to the mind is understood to be implied 
by that term” (3DIII, 235). Berkeley, in this passage, not only seems to be resist¬ 
ing the implication that ideas are conceptually unconnected to minds, but to be 
asserting the direct contrary, that an idea is something that is well-understood to 
bear a necessary connection to a mind. This implication is in fact borne out by 
the progression of the argument in the first two sections of the Principles, which 
contain the distinctness claim. Berkeley is, after all, in this place supposing that, 
if ideas exist, then minds exist. It seems reasonable therefore to take the distinct¬ 
ness of minds and ideas in a weaker sense, to be indicating merely that minds 
and ideas are different kinds of things ontologically, existing in different kinds of 
ways, inasmuch as the one exists independently, while the other only dependently. 

There is another reason why I would like to resist the reading of the distinctness 
claim that results in a sharp lack of connection between minds and ideas, and that 
has to do with the form of the argument in Principles 1-7, which allows Berkeley 
to conclude that spirit is the only substance. There is no doubt that this claim, 
which limits substancehood to spirits, is a surprising one and, at best, counter¬ 
intuitive. And the evidence in support of this claim - that sensible qualities are 
all ideas existing only in the mind - is equally surprising and counter-intuitive. If 
ideas are understood on the order of real accidents, then their mind-dependence 
strikes me as at best a claim to be asserted, and one that requires further argumen¬ 
tative support. The claim that sensible qualities are real accidents of mind does 
not seem to deal adequately with the essential counter-intuitiveness of Berkeley’s 
approach here. But if Berkeley is taking ideas to be modes of mind - that is, man¬ 
ners of perceiving - then the necessary mind-dependence of sensibles falls out 
of and can be assumed to be rendered plausible by this view. To my mind, it is 
the mind-dependence of sensible qualities that forms the bedrock of Berkeley’s 
theory. So an approach to the nature of mind and its relation to its ideas that ren¬ 
ders this claim more plausible strikes me as all to the good. 

What I proposed to do here was to explore the hypothesis that when Berke¬ 
ley claims that spirit is the only substance, we can understand him to be using 
‘substance’ in a Cartesian sense. I think it is reasonable now to conclude that this 
hypothesis has been fruitful in highlighting certain important elements in Berke¬ 
ley’s account of substance. I have proposed that if Berkeley is indeed using ‘sub¬ 
stance’ in a Cartesian sense, then he must be holding that we understand spirit 
because we have an immediate grasp on its nature or essence, and that we can 
take what is in the mind or belongs to the mind as modes of mind. Both of these 
claims can be argued to be endorsed by Berkeley. He is prepared to say that I have 
an immediate knowledge of my self when I perceive, and I have proposed, in his 
demonstration that the esse of sensible objects is percipi, he relies on reasons 
to identify sensible ideas with sensations that can only exist as modes of mind. 
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A virtue, then, of this approach is that in working through the implications of 
Berkeley’s view that spirit is the only substance, we find ourselves uncovering 
foundational elements in his overall argument. 
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THOMAS REID’S COMMON SENSE 

PHILOSOPHY OF MIND 

Todd Bur as 


1. Reid’s project 

Thomas Reid’s philosophy is a philosophy of mind. The aim of his published 
works is to construct what he calls “a just system of the mind; that is, an enumera¬ 
tion of the original powers and laws of our constitution, and an explication from 
them of the various phenomena of human nature” (IHM I ii, 15). 

In Reid’s day, the “phenomena of human nature” to be explicated in the philos¬ 
ophy of mind were wide-ranging. “Pneumatology,” as the field was then known 
(EIP, 12), included “the Philosophy of the Mind and the Sciences that depend on 
it.” Reid was introduced to the subject in Aberdeen, where the subject was defined 
as follows: 

By the Philosophy of the Mind is Understood, An Account of the consti¬ 
tution of the Human Mind, and of All its powers and Faculties, whether 
Sensitive, Intellectual or Moral; the Improvements they are capable of, 
and the Means of their Improvement; the Mutual Influences of Body and 
Mind on each Other; and of the knowledge we may acquire of Other 
Minds and Particularly the Supreme Mind. And the Sciences depending 
on the Philosophy of Mind, Are, Understood to be Logic, Rhetorick, The 
Laws of Nature and Nations, Politicks, Oeconomicks, the fine Arts and 
Natural Religion. 1 

Because the subject was conceived in such expansive terms, Reid’s works include 
much that would not be considered philosophy of mind today (e.g., epistemology, 
aesthetics, moral theory, and natural theology). But, as we shall see, Reid’s own 
contributions to the field focused on foundational issues, many of which remain at 
the heart of what is now recognized as philosophy of mind. 

At the most general level, the issue that drew Reid’s attention is what he 
describes in one passage as “the correspondence .. . between the thinking princi¬ 
ple within us and the material world without us” (EIP II vii, 104). The correspond¬ 
ence has two focal points: “Experience teaches us, that certain impressions upon 
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the body are constantly followed by certain sensations of the mind; and that, on 
the other hand, certain determinations of the mind are constantly followed by cer¬ 
tain motions in the body” (IHM VI xxi, 176). The correspondence between bod¬ 
ily impressions and sensations yields perception; the connection between mental 
determinations and bodily motions issues in agency. In perception and agency 
the mind interfaces with the world; the mind gets in touch with the world, both 
to receive information about the states of the world, and to exercise influence 
over those states. These topics, perception and agency, are the central focus of 
Reid’s published works. Sense perception is the focus of Reid’s Inquiry in the 
Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense (1764) and the centerpiece of 
his Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man (1785); agency is the principle sub¬ 
ject of Essays on the Active Powers of Man (1788). 

2. Reid’s methods 

Reid’s goal in addressing these topics is to construct a just system of the mind. 
The standards of justice applied to philosophical systems are always as important, 
and often as controversial, as the theories themselves. This is especially true in 
Reid’s case. 2 The title of his first major work, An Inquiry into the Human Mind 
on the Principles of Common Sense, signals a distinctive approach. Reid’s under¬ 
standing of common sense and its role in philosophy decisively shapes the system 
he constructs as well as the critique he mounts against his rivals. 

Reid’s methodological commitments are rooted in a sense of continuity between 
philosophy and the concerns of common life. Like many in his day, Reid char¬ 
acterized his methods as simply an extension into the philosophy of mind of the 
methods that led to Newton’s exemplary system of the material world. But Reid 
also emphasized the continuity between Newton’s regulae philosophandi and the 
“procedure of understanding .. . familiar to every human creature in the common 
affairs of life.” He says Newton’s methodological principles simply “are maxims 
of common sense, and are practiced every day in common life” (IHM I ii, 12). 

The concerns of common life are not only the root of the proper principles 
of reasoning in philosophy; they also give philosophy its central concerns, and 
implicitly constrain acceptable theories. Reid’s central topics are mental phenom¬ 
ena with which everyone is perfectly familiar and which everyone may form a 
distinct conception by attentive observation (EIPI i, 19-20; IHM I ii, 15 and VII, 
203). The point of his philosophy is to explain phenomena featured in every¬ 
day life, to illumine concepts (like perception and agency) that are rooted in that 
context. 

Just philosophical systems therefore show high regard for the phenomena they 
are enlisted to explain. Reid is comfortable at crucial junctures pressing “the facts” 
against theories that contravene them, saying that “to argue theory against fact is 
contrary to the rules of true philosophy” (IHM V viii, 76). He similarly resists any 
theory that “warps” ordinary thinking (EIP I i, 36) or “strains phenomena to make 
them tally with it and make it look like the work of Nature” (EIP VI vii, 535). As 
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a result, his methodology is generally inhospitable to revisionary philosophy - 
philosophy that denies the phenomena of ordinary life, explains it away, or radi¬ 
cally reinterprets it. Reid cites Zeno’s arguments against the reality of motion as 
an example of this sort of problematic revisionism (IHM I vi, 21). A philosophy 
maintaining that there is no such thing as motion may be an interesting formal 
exercise, and it may highlight the deficiencies in our thinking, but it is no good for 
understanding the concepts of motion embedded in ordinary life. 

From Reid’s point of view, revisionary philosophy mistakes its purpose and, in 
its confusion, violates the terms of its implicit charter. Reid therefore describes 
such philosophy as overstepping its bounds (IHM I v, 19), and as objectionably 
bold: 

It is a bold philosophy that rejects, without ceremony, principles which 
irresistibly govern the belief and the conduct of all mankind in the com¬ 
mon concerns of life; and to which the philosopher himself must yield, 
after he imagines he hath confuted them. Such principles are older and 
of more authority than Philosophy: she rests upon them as her basis, not 
they upon her. 

(IHM I vi, 21) 

As this remark indicates, Reid is not just voicing a generic commitment to “save 
the phenomena.” Reid is generally respectful of pre-theoretical conviction, but he 
is especially concerned about the boldness of philosophy vis-a-vis a unique class 
of pre-theoretical beliefs: those that are both irresistible (i.e., even the philosopher 
who refutes them must yield to them), and deeply embedded in the structure of 
ordinary life (i.e., govern all human conduct). Further, Reid does not protest any 
and all philosophical opposition to such beliefs; he complains rather about the 
rejection of such beliefs “without ceremony.” 

Beliefs taken for granted in the common concerns of life and imposed on us 
by the constitution of our nature are what Reid calls the principles of common 
sense (IHM II vi, 33). He never attempts to compile an exhaustive list of such 
beliefs. He simply lists examples, including belief in other minds and the basic 
reliability of our faculties (EIP VI 5, 470-490). While opposition between theory 
and fact generally weighs against the theory and not the fact, opposition between 
philosophy and the principles of common sense is more problematic. From Reid’s 
point of view, such opposition is not just evidence that the theory is false, but that 
it is methodologically unsound. It is a mistake to expect a standard philosophical 
defense of the principles of common sense, since there are no more basic beliefs 
to which a philosopher may appeal in support of them. Yet in a very literal sense, 
beliefs opposed to the principles of common sense are incredible. What is con¬ 
trary to them Reid flatly calls “absurd” (IHM II vi, 33). In light of the hold the 
principles of common sense have on our belief, he thinks it is wiser to “make 
a virtue of necessity.” Rather than opposing beliefs we can neither defend nor 
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suppress, a just philosophical system will reconcile “our reason to [them] as best 
we can” (IHM V vii, 69). 

Despite Reid’s dramatic pledges of allegiance to the principles of common sense 
(e.g., IHM I v, 18; IHM II viii, 39), he does not appeal to these beliefs simply to 
settle substantive philosophical debate. He is well aware of the way substantive 
philosophical controversies can be translated into disputes about whether a belief 
is a principle of common sense, or about the content of any belief that obviously 
is. He does “not pretend that those things which are laid down as first principles 
may not be examined, and that we ought not to have our ears open to what may 
be pleaded against their being admitted as such” (IHM I ii, 44). This is because, 

It is not impossible that what is only a vulgar prejudice may be mistaken 
for a first principle. Nor is it impossible, that what is really a first princi¬ 
ple may, by the enchantment of words, have such a mist thrown about it, 
as to hide its evidence, and to make a man of candor doubt it. 

(EIPI ii, 41) 

The point of Reid’s appeal to the principles of common sense is rather to establish 
a high burden of proof on any philosophy that would contravene these principles. 
“I resolve for my own part always to pay great regard to the dictates of common 
sense, and not to depart from them without absolute necessity ” (Inq II viii, 39, 
emphasis added). A just philosophy may indeed challenge and overturn such prin¬ 
ciples, but it will not cast such principles aside unceremoniously. 

The sort of ceremony Reid has in mind has two key components. The ceremony 
begins with the presentation of good arguments for the philosophical doctrines 
that generate the conflicts. A good argument, in this context, must be independent 
of the explanatory power of the philosophical doctrines vis-a-vis some phenom¬ 
ena. Carrying the banner of Newton’s methods into the human sciences requires 
nothing less. Reid quotes the first of Newton’s regulae philosophi to justify the 
demand: “No more causes, nor any other causes of natural effects ought to be 
admitted, but such as are both true, and are sufficient for explaining their appear¬ 
ances” (EIP I iii, 51; see also AC, 188). The key phrase is “both true.” Explanato¬ 
rily equivalent hypotheses are too easy to come by. To merit serious consideration, 
a philosophical account of phenomena must not only explain the phenomena; it 
must be accompanied by independent evidence that the hypothesized cause really 
exists. Philosophical accounts of phenomena that lack independent evidence are 
for Reid mere conjectures, theories or hypotheses. He banishes them from a just 
system of the mind - all the more so if they generate conflict with the principles 
of common sense (IHM I ii, 12; EIP I iii, 50). 

The second component of a ceremonious challenge to the principles of com¬ 
mon sense is the construction of a compelling error theory. Reid does not treat 
even the unanimous consent of all ages and nations as indefeasible support for 
a principle of common sense. Rather, he merely insists that those who would 
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reject such consent “show some prejudice, as universal as that consent is, which 
might be the cause of it” (EIPI ii, 45). He elaborates: 

A Philosopher is, no doubt, entitled to examine even those distinctions 
that are to be found in the structure of all languages; and if he is able 
to show that there is no foundation for them in the nature of the things 
distinguished; if he can point out some prejudice common to mankind 
which has led them to distinguish things that are not really different; 
in that case, such a distinction may be imputed to a vulgar error, which 
ought to be corrected in philosophy. 

(EIP I i, 27) 

Requiring this sort of error theory is a way of paying homage to the authority of 
common sense, even while challenging its alleged deliverances. “When we come 
to be instructed by Philosophers,” Reid explains, “we must bring the old light of 
common sense along with us, and by it judge the new light which the Philosopher 
communicates to us.” A philosopher who expects us simply to extinguish the light 
of common sense in order to embrace a theory misunderstands the continuity 
between philosophical theorizing and the concerns of common life. 3 

3. Reid’s dualistic framework 

Before Reid published his Inquiry, an intermediary (Hugh Blair) shared a 
sample of the text with Hume, soliciting Hume’s judgment of the performance. 4 
Among several other incisive comments, Hume criticizes the organization and 
presentation of Reid’s philosophy. He says wryly, “there seems to be some Defect 
in Method; at least, I do not find the subject open up gradually, and one part throw¬ 
ing light upon another: ... for instance, under the Article of Smelling, he gives 
you a glimpse of all the depths of his philosophy” (IHM, 256). 

In keeping with his commitment to careful inner observation and just induction 
from observed facts, Reid’s Inquiry indeed unfolds sense by sense. In defense of 
his presentation, Reid says, 

I thought it most decent and proper to write not in the synthetical but in 
the analytical method: that is, not to lay down my conclusions first and 
then seek for facts to confirm them; but to take the facts in the order that 
the senses present them and consider what may be inferred from them. 

(IHM, 262) 

Reid attributes major errors in philosophy to the willingness of philosophers to 
begin with theoretical principles and adduce facts that confirm or comport with 
that account (IHM I i, 12; EIP I iii, 48-51). Even in Reid’s much later Essays on 
the Intellectual Powers, he does not systematically repackage his “system of the 
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mind.” The Essays serve rather to contextualize Reid’s account of the senses in 
a broader account of our basic mental powers; it too unfolds faculty by faculty. 

Reid’s philosophy of mind is thus presented in the form of a compendium of 
analyses of specific mental phenomena. 5 His account of each of the phenomena 
(e.g., memory, perception, taste) comes to rest on original principles of our con¬ 
stitution. But he never even attempts an exhaustive enumeration of the principles 
employed by his account of the mind, much less a careful study of their inter¬ 
relations and lines of support. 6 He acknowledges the usefulness of systematiza¬ 
tion (e.g., EIP VI iv, 457), but obviously takes the task to be downstream from 
his central concerns. His work is thus a sort of prolegomena to a “just system of 
the mind.” In his response to Hume’s jab, Reid characterizes his contribution as 
fairly and distinctly taking down the testimony of the witnesses (i.e., our faculties) 
before summing up the evidence and drawing any conclusions about the nature of 
our minds (IHM, 262). 

Identifying Reid’s most basic commitments in the philosophy of mind and 
reconstructing his defense of these starting points thus requires interpretation, and 
the interpretation required is a larger project than can be undertaken here. For 
the purposes of understanding Reid’s account of the “correspondence between 
the thinking principle within and the material world without us,” one point bears 
special emphasis - call it the difference thesis. 

The reliability of our basic sources of information about the “thinking princi¬ 
ple within” and the “external world without” is a starting point for Reid (EIP VI 
v, 470, 476, 480). We have no rational alternative to believing that the things of 
which we are made aware by these faculties both exist and are (at least roughly) 
as we believe them to be. Attending carefully to what our faculties teach in each 
domain leads Reid to the difference thesis. “Total dissimilitude” is Reid’s repeated 
assessment of the phenomena we encounter through consciousness and the exter¬ 
nal senses (IHM V ii, 57; IHM V vii, 69; EIP II xvii, 203). In the Abstract of the 
Inquiry that Reid prepared for Hume’s use, he describes the dissimilarity between 
mind and matter as “the foundation of my system” (IHM, 259); and in the main 
text he warns against the errors of presuming any significant commonality between 
the two (IHM VII, 203). 

The reasoning behind the difference thesis is simple: our senses inform us 
of objects characterized by features like extension, motion, and hardness. The 
objects of consciousness, by contrast, include thoughts and feelings. The two sorts 
of things are as different as two things can be (IHM V v, 64), as different, Reid 
says, “as pain and the point of a sword” (IHM V v, 69), or a toothache and a trian¬ 
gle (IHM V viii, 74). He explains: 

I have as clear a conception of extension, hardness, and motion, as I have 
of the point of a sword; and, with some pains and practice, I can form as 
clear a notion of the other sensations of touch, as I have of pain. When 
I do so, and compare them together, it appears to me clear as daylight 
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that the former are not of kin to the latter, nor resemble them in any one 
feature. 

(IHM V vii, 69) 

Elsewhere he emphasizes the difference by contrasting the implications of the two 
sorts of objects. Speaking specifically of the difference between tactile sensations 
and hardness, he says: 

One is a sensation of the mind, which can have no existence but in a 
sentient being; nor can it exist one moment longer than it is felt; the other 
is in the table, and we conclude without any difficulty, that it was in the 
table before it was felt, and continues after the felling is over. The one 
implies no kind of extension, nor parts, nor cohesion; the other implies 
all these. 

(IHM V v, 64) 

The difference thesis means, for Reid, that there is a “vast interval” between the 
two great subjects of human knowledge, which he calls “the material world” and 
the “intellectual world” (EIP, 11). The two domains are conceptually independent: 
“[No one can] show, by any good argument, that all our sensations might not have 
been as they are, though no body, nor quality of body, had ever existed” (IHM V 
ii, 5); and “We perceive not any necessary connection between the volition and 
exertion on our part, and the motion of our body that follows them” (EAP I vii, 
40). Because our concepts of mind and matter are grounded in natural beliefs, and 
because we have no rational alternative but to trust our natural beliefs, the concep¬ 
tual independence of mind and matter leads straightway to ontological independ¬ 
ence, i.e., dualism. 

Reid unapologetically endorses the dualism that follows in his system from the 
difference thesis, both early and late in his career (IHM VII, 217; EIP II x, 89). 
And the differences he identifies form the basis of respectable arguments for a real 
distinction between mental states and physical states. Things that share no com¬ 
mon properties are not identical; indeed, one difference in properties is enough 
to establish distinction. If any bit of matter can exist when it is not perceived, but 
no mental state can, then, by Leibniz’s law, no mental state is a bit of mater. If no 
mental state can exist without belonging to a subject, but any bit of matter can, 
then, again, no bit of matter is a mental state. 

Reid himself shows only occasional interest in such arguments. In an unpub¬ 
lished appendix to his lectures on pneumatology, he references favorably Samuel 
Clarke’s argument from the indivisibility of ideas, feelings, and thoughts, and 
the divisibility of everything material (EIP, 619). In an unpublished discourse 
examining the materialism of Joseph Priestly, Reid not only elaborates further on 
Clarke’s argument (AC, 230-231), he constructs an extended a fortiori argument 
of his own. He endeavors to remove all doubt as to whether human beings are 
endowed with “an immaterial principle” by showing that “the meanest animals 
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and even vegetables” are so endowed (AC, 230). The reasoning proceeds from 
the special sort of unity belonging to everything that has life (AC 223-225). He 
asks whether there is any difference between animate and inanimate matter above 
the organization of parts. He reasons that animate matter has a sort of unity that 
inanimate matter lacks: 

A piece of dead matter is from its nature made up of parts and divisible 
into parts which may not only be separately conceived, but really have a 
separate existence so that one part may be annihilated without affecting 
the remaining parts. 

(AC 224) 

Animate matter, by contrast, is united “into one being,” and the dissolution of 
some parts does not leave the others unaffected. 

While Reid’s unpublished manuscripts show some interest in constructing 
direct arguments for his dualism (and these arguments deserve more attention 
than they have yet received), his published works focus instead on defending the 
content and reliability of our natural beliefs about mind and body. If our natural 
beliefs are reliable guides to reality, and if they characterize mind and body in 
fundamentally different terms, it follows both that there really are minds and bod¬ 
ies and that they are really different. Reid’s published works thus constitute a sort 
of semantic argument for the central tenets of dualism, an argument from the truth 
conditions of our natural beliefs. 

In Reid’s day, threats to the reliability and content of our natural beliefs were 
grounded in theories about the basic powers of the human mind, specifically as these 
powers pertained to perception and agency. Reid’s immediate task is therefore to 
refute theories of perception and agency that support the denial of the difference the¬ 
sis. On the constructive side, his project is to sketch at least the basic outlines of an 
account of “the correspondence ... between the thinking principle within us and the 
material world without us” that does not deny the difference thesis - an account that, 
as he says, neither spiritualizes bodies nor materializes mind (IHM VII, 210). Reid’s 
project thus leads him headlong into the problems (i.e., agency and perception) that 
plagued dualistic philosophy of mind from the beginning. In his exchange with 
Hume, Reid avowed himself Hume’s disciple in metaphysics (IHM, 264). But in 
truth his work is a contribution to a broadly Cartesian philosophy of mind, a contribu¬ 
tion informed by the rise idealistic and materialistic alternatives in the 18th century. 7 

4. Reid on perception 

Reid believed that the philosophers of his day had been led to spiritualize body by 
a failed account of perception. The account of perception resulted from the appli¬ 
cation of a broader theory of the human understanding, which Reid called the the¬ 
ory of ideas. According to this theory, the only immediate objects of thought are 
things that presently exist in the mind itself, usually called ideas. It follows form 
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this starting point that anything not presently existing in the mind itself is either 
not an object of thought at all or else is an object of thought through the mediation 
of ideas. The traditional concerns of ordinary life and philosophy include a num¬ 
ber of things that do not presently exist in the mind itself - things that do not exist 
presently at all (i.e., the past), or do not exist only in the present (i.e., the self), or 
do not exit in the mind at all (e.g., external objects), or do not exist in one’s own 
mind (e.g., other minds). On the theory of ideas, the fate of all such things turns 
on the mediating power of our ideas. What ideas we have and what they are able 
to represent thus become crucial issues. For what cannot be thought through the 
mediation of ideas cannot be thought at all, and what cannot be thought is not an 
object of belief or knowledge. 

The theory takes a profoundly skeptical turn when it is coupled with common 
empiricist principles about our stock of ideas and their representative power. Hume’s 
copy principle is the clearest example. The principle maintains that all our ideas are 
copied from things that presently exist in the mind itself (which he calls impres¬ 
sions). Whatever else the copy relation entails, it clearly implies a high degree of 
similarity to the original. It follows that all our ideas are like things that presently 
exist in the mind itself. Now it was taken for granted in the context that ideas rep¬ 
resent things by resembling them. It follows that what is not in some degree like 
an idea cannot be represented by an idea. In the context of the difference thesis, 
the result is what John Greco (2004) calls conceptual skepticism about the external 
world: the sort of thing material objects are supposed to be are completely beyond 
the reach of our cognitive capacities. Since material things do not presently exist 
in the mind, they are not immediate objects of thought. Since they are, in Hume’s 
words, “specifically different” from what does exist in the mind itself, they are not 
mediated objects of thought either. Reid summarizes the conclusion as follows: 

We can have no conception of an inanimate substance, such as matter 
is conceived to be, or of any of its qualities; and there is the strongest 
ground to believe that there is no existence in nature but minds, sensa¬ 
tions, and ideas: If there is any other kind of existences, it must be what 
we neither have nor can have any conception of. 

(IHM V viii, 74) 

On the theory of ideas, then, material things are beyond the reach of our cogni¬ 
tive powers and outside the scope of all our knowledge. So the world we know 
through our senses cannot be a world of mind-independent objects. What then is 
it? It is at this point that the theory has a tendency to “spiritualize body.” What 
is left in matter’s place, as Reid says above, is nothing but mind, sensations, and 
ideas. The world we know through the senses must in some way reduce to such 
things. Through a process Reid describes as “metaphysical sublimation” (IHM 
VII, 210), conceptual skeptics turn toward idealism, identifying the objects of 
perception (e.g., apples and trees) with features of perceiving minds and their 
perceptions. If the objects of sense experience and knowledge are in some way 
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identified with perceiving minds and their contents, the problem of explaining 
the correlation between perceptual states and the objects of sense evaporates. But 
the objects of sense are not mind-independent, and perception is not a source of 
knowledge of something fundamentally different from our own perceptual states. 

Reid resists this conclusion on basically methodological grounds. Conceptual 
skepticism and idealism are bold philosophies, pitting themselves against the dic¬ 
tates of common sense. What is worse, the whole line of reasoning began with a 
hypothesis for which no adequate evidence is given. By Reid’s lights, it is more 
reasonable to call the troublesome theory in question, however common it may be, 
than to “discard the material world, and by that means expose philosophy to the 
ridicule of all men, who will not offer up common sense as a sacrifice to metaphys¬ 
ics” (IHM V viii, 75). Nor is it at all difficult to find grounds (other than idealistic 
implications) to reject the theory. The theory relies on the claim that all our ideas 
are copied from, and therefore like, things that presently exist in the mind itself. 
A single example of an idea that cannot be copied from sensations refutes the 
theory. 8 The argument Reid considers the centerpiece of his Inquiry - he calls the 
argument his experimentum crucis - presses this sort of strategy against the theory 
of ideas (IHMVvii, 70). 9 

Rather than starting with a theory about what ideas we have, Reid starts with 
careful reflection. In perception, he notices, that we deploy two very different 
sorts of ideas (he call them conceptions). Reidian perception involves believing 
in the present existence of a body (EIPII xx, 226). To believe in the present exist¬ 
ence of a body requires one to have and deploy a conception of the body or the 
quality of a body (EIP IV i, 295). To deploy a conception of a body involves both 
apprehending it and characterizing or describing it. The conceptions deployed in 
perception either describe their objects in terms of a relation they bear to other 
things or not. Direct conceptions, in Reid’s idiom, are conceptions that present 
or describe their objects as they are in themselves, and not merely in terms of a 
relation they bear to something else. Relative conceptions, by contrast, present or 
describe their objects not as they are in themselves but only in terms of a relation 
they bear to other things (EAPI i, 9). A relative conception, says Reid, “is, strictly 
speaking, no notion [i.e., conception] of the thing at all, but only of some relation 
which it bears to something else” (EIP II xvii, 201). 

In tactile perception, Reid believes, the senses give us “a direct and distinct 
notion [i.e., conception] of the primary qualities, and inform us what they are in 
themselves.” His favorite example is hardness. He characterizes the descriptive 
content of our conception of hardness as the cohesion of the parts of a body with 
more or less force. This conception does not characterize its object (a quality of 
bodies) in terms of its relation to our sensations or to anything else. Such a con¬ 
ception is direct; it constitutes an understanding of what the quality is in itself, and 
not merely how it affects other things. 

But of the secondary qualities, our senses give us only a relative and 

obscure notion. They inform us only, that they are qualities that affect us 
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in a certain manner, that is, produce in us a certain sensation; but as to 
what they are in themselves, our senses leave us in the dark. 

(EIPII xvii, 201; also IHM 5 iv, 61-62) 

Reid’s standard example is the smell of a rose, which we conceive of only as “an 
unknown quality or modification, which is the cause or occasion of a sensation 
which I know well” (EIP II xvii, 202). 

Reid is entirely content to rest his claim about the content of our natural percep¬ 
tual beliefs on such reflective exercises: 10 

Whether our notions [i.e., conceptions] of primary qualities are direct 
and distinct, those of the secondary relative and obscure, is a matter 
of fact, of which every man may have certain knowledge by attentive 
reflection upon them. To this reflection I appeal, as the proper test of 
what has been advanced. 

(IP II 17,203) 

The more important question for him is whether it is possible to copy our direct 
conceptions of the primary qualities from sensations. In a fascinating thought 
experiment, he argues that it cannot be done. 

The experiment invites defenders of the copy principle to walk through the pro¬ 
cess of reasoning and reflection on sensations from which our direct conceptions 
of the primary qualities are allegedly copied. Since the blind share our concep¬ 
tions of the primary qualities, sight must not be essential to the process. So Reid 
imagines the subject of the thought experiment to be blind. To distinguish the role 
of our tactile sensations from the role of any proprioceptive sensations, Reid ima¬ 
gines that the subject’s body is, initially, “fixed immovably in one place.” Finally, 
he imagines the subject stricken by “some strange distemper,” which robs him 
altogether of every conception he had obtained by touch, but leaves his faculty of 
sensation and reason in tact. In this condition, Reid imagines giving our subj ect a 
series of progressively more complex tactile sensations, and challenges defenders 
of the copy principle to identify the point at which the subject acquires a direct 
conception of the primary qualities solely by reasoning and reflecting on sensa¬ 
tions. If our conceptions of the primary qualities are copied from sensations, we 
should be able to imagine, at least in outline, how a subject in this condition could 
reacquire our conceptions of the primary qualities. If our conceptions cannot be 
reclaimed in this way, they are not copied from sensation. 

Again, the argument merits more analysis than it can receive here. But the core 
of his reasoning is laid bare at the outset. 

Suppose him first to be pricked with a pin; this will, no doubt, give a 
smart sensation: he feels pain; but what can he infer from it? Nothing 
surely with regard to the existence or figure of a pin. He can infer noth¬ 
ing from this species of pain, which he many not as well infer from the 
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gout or sciatica. Common sense may lead him to think that this pain has 
a cause; but whether this cause is body or spirit, extended or unextended, 
figured or not figured, he cannot possibly, from any principles he is sup¬ 
posed to have, form the least conjecture. Having had formerly no notion 
of body or of extension, the prick of a pin can give him none. 

(Inq V 7, 65) 

Reid is not denying that our subject may form a conception of the cause of his 
sensation. He can form a relative, sensational conception. Knowing that he is 
not the cause of these feelings, and that they must have a cause, the subject 
may form the conception of an unknown cause of his known sensations, e.g., 
something which occasions such-and-such sharply painful sensations. But such 
a conception reveals nothing about what the cause is in itself. Our subject has 
no way to apprehend the cause of his sensation in terms which make no refer¬ 
ence to his sensations; he has no way to conceive the cause of his sensations as 
a body, i.e., an extended, figured, hard, material thing. To conceive of the cause 
in these terms our subject must first acquire these direct conceptions, and our 
subject has only simple feelings, and relative conceptions of their cause. He 
cannot copy these direct conceptions from his sensations. For any conception 
copied from sensations relates its object to things that exist in our minds, and our 
direct conceptions of bodies do not. Nor can he concoct our direct conceptions 
by combining, comparing, and separating conceptions copied from sensations. 
For these operations do not allow our subject to generate a way of describing 
objects that differs fundamentally from the conceptions copied from sensations. 
In this condition, the subject not only cannot know whether the unknown cause 
of his sensations is a body, he cannot so much as conceive of the unknown cause 
in such terms. 

Reid argues next that a more complex range of tactile sensations cannot funda¬ 
mentally alter the subject’s position with respect to the unknown cause. Reason¬ 
ing and reflecting on more complex tactile sensations does not reveal anything 
more about the intrinsic nature of the unknown cause than reasoning and reflect¬ 
ing about the simple case. Such reasoning simply allows us to form more and 
more complex relative conceptions, i.e., to conceive of the unknown cause as 
something that occasions a more and more complex set of known sensations. For 
example, Reid imagines applying a blunt object to the subject’s skin with steadily 
increasing force, until he is bruised. He asks, “What has he got by this, but another 
sensation, or train of sensations, from which he is able to conclude as little as the 
former” (Inq V 7, 68). Our subject experiences sensations that differ from the first 
case (the prick of a pin) primarily in terms of their increasing intensity over time. 
Accordingly, he may now conceive of the cause of his sensations as something 
which occasions sensations that vary in intensity. But this conception is still rela¬ 
tive to sensations. For all he can tell it is describing something in a mind. He is no 
closer to discerning anything about what the cause is in itself, no closer, that is, to 
forming a direct conception of the cause of his sensations. 
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On the basis of such considerations, Reid concludes that defenders of the theory 
of ideas “have imposed upon themselves, and upon us, in pretending to deduce 
from sensation the first origin of our notions of external existences. . . . The very 
conception of them is irreconcilable to the [their] principles” (IHM V vii, 67). 
Having drawn out the tension between the theory and our direct conceptions of 
the primary qualities, Reid thinks the choice is clear. If the theory is true, then we 
do not have direct conceptions of the primary qualities. On the other hand, if we 
have direct conceptions of the primary qualities, then the theory is not true: it is 
not the case that all our ideas are copied from sensations, and that the content of 
our natural perceptual beliefs does not include something specifically different 
from our sensations. The fact that we have direct conceptions of external objects 
is part of “the phenomena of human nature, from which we may justly argue 
against any hypothesis, however generally received. But to argue from a hypoth¬ 
esis against facts is contrary to the rules of true philosophy” (IHM V viii, 76). 

Reid’s own account of how we come by our direct conceptions of the primary 
qualities relies on what he calls a “rule in philosophizing” (IHM, 260). He says: 

[W]here ever two things are constantly and invariably connected in the 
course of Nature, and where at the same time this connection cannot be 
accounted for by any known law of Nature: We ought to consider such 
connection as being itself a primary Law of Nature, or else a conse¬ 
quence of some law of nature hitherto undiscovered. 

In tactile perception, Reid believes, certain sensations of touch are constantly and 
invariably followed by perceptual states that involve direct conceptions of quali¬ 
ties like hardness. Unless and until the connection can be accounted for by the 
operation of other principles, it ought to be considered an original principle of our 
constitution (IHM V ii, 57-58). 

Reid is reasoning to the mental parallel of bodily reflexes. In bodily reflexes, 
involuntary motions follow certain stimuli invariably - e.g., startling. The motions 
are not explained by other known principles of bodily change (i.e., they are not 
the result of voluntary action or any known autonomic process). To explain the 
patterns of bodily change we posit an original principle, i.e., a reflex. Just so, to 
explain the connection in perception between certain tactile sensations and the 
deployment of direct conceptions of the primary qualities, Reid relies on the origi¬ 
nal principles of our constitution. Some reflexes trigger actions we are able to per¬ 
form independently (e.g., withdrawal); others are the source of changes that we 
are otherwise unable to make (e.g., pupillary light reflex). Reid emphasizes that 
the connection between tactile sensations and the deployment of direct concep¬ 
tions of the primary qualities is more akin to the later sort. The appeal to the prin¬ 
ciples of our constitution is meant to explain not only the connection between our 
sensations and conceptions, it is also meant to explain the very fact that we pos¬ 
sess the direct conceptions that are connected with sensations in this way (IHM V 
iii, 59). Reid’s appeal to the original principles of our constitution is thus a form of 
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nativism. 11 The capacity to take mind-independent things as the objects of thought 
in perception is thus ultimately a gift of nature, a gift discovered in our natural 
perceptual beliefs about the primary qualities of bodies. 

Reid recognized that his account of the content of perceptual belief was not 
enough on its own to defend the difference thesis from the “spiritualizers.” He 
also defended the reliability of natural perceptual beliefs. Berkeley and Hume 
argued famously that, even if we could conceive of something specifically dif¬ 
ferent from our ideas, we could never justify belief in such things. 12 The second 
stage of Reid’s engagement with the theory of ideas addresses the justification of 
perceptual beliefs. The story here ventures away from Reid’s philosophy of mind 
and into his epistemology. So we will not follow this trail. 13 Suffice it to say that if 
Reid is right about the reliability of our natural belief about bodies, then, given his 
account of the content of such beliefs, there are indeed things very different from 
any thing in our own minds. 


5. Reid on Agency 

In the Inquiry (1764) Reid not only contests the spiritualization of bodies; he 
mentions the opposite tendency of philosophers to “materialize the mind” (IHM 
VII, 205). But the later threat is not a pressing issue in the early work. Indeed, in 
the Inquiry he attributes the materializing tendency only to ancient philosophical 
systems. Because ancient systems do not share the modern conception of matter, 
Reid shows little concern in the Inquiry to identify and resist the reasoning behind 
the materializes’ rejection of the difference thesis (IHM VII, 206). By the time 
of Reid’s last published work. Essays on the Active Powers (1788), the threat 
from materialism was a pressing concern for Reid, and hotly debated in his own 
context. 14 As before, Reid understood the debate to be centered on the content of 
our natural beliefs, in this case about agency. Where the spiritualizers deflate the 
content of natural beliefs about bodies, thereby rendering those beliefs consistent 
with idealism, the materializers deflate the content of our natural beliefs about 
agency, thereby rendering those beliefs consistent with materialism. Reid saw the 
same failed theory of the human understanding at the root of both tendencies, and 
resisted both on the basis of the same methodological principles. 

Before turning to the details of the final chapter of Reid’s opposition to the 
theory of ideas, it is important to clarify two points about the dialectic. First, while 
the debate centered on the nature of human agency, it need not have. To defend 
the difference thesis from materializers, Reid needs to identify and defend only 
one real difference in the properties of minds and bodies; i.e., he needs to identify 
only one concept featured in natural beliefs about our minds that is not satisfied by 
material things. In fact he thinks features of both thought and agency are incom¬ 
patible with the properties of matter (EAPIV xi, 267). For reasons already noted, 
Reid might have taken his stand against materialization on the grounds that some 
mental states imply a conscious subject and exist only as long as they are experi¬ 
enced - which is not true of matter. Reid’s battle over agency is therefore not his 
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last line of defense against materialism. Second, his opponents in the debate about 
agency are the necessitarians of 18th century British philosophy, not all of whom 
were materialists. 15 Their project was rather to treat human action as perfectly 
consistent with other natural changes, i.e., consistent with human action being 
necessitated by prior states and causal laws. The central question was whether 
there is anything in our experience of and natural beliefs about agency that resists 
this sort of treatment. A negative answer does not require materialization, but any 
plausible materialism requires a negative answer. A successful defense of necessi¬ 
tarianism removes a major obstacle to a materialist account of the human person. 
In this respect, the views of agency Reid engages may be said to have a tendency 
toward materialization. 

It is rather surprising that the challenge from materialization did not occupy 
Reid earlier. The core reasoning is present in Hume’s Treatise, as Reid himself 
notes (EAP I ii, 19). In book I, part 3, section 14, Hume submits the idea of 
active power to the same withering empiricist analysis that motivated conceptual 
skepticism about the external world; and book II, part 3, section 1, the idea of 
liberty receives more of the same. Hume’s empiricist version of the theory of 
ideas, sends us in search of the impression from which any idea is copied. If none 
can be found, we dismiss the supposed idea as meaningless jargon; if an impres¬ 
sion can be found, we accept the limitations it places on the content of the beliefs 
that employ the idea. Like his empiricist predecessors, Hume found in external 
perception no impression of the power connecting distinct events. He judged the 
power we have over our own bodies and the flow our thoughts, both of which 
involve reflection, no different. Through both the inward and outward senses we 
are aware only of distinct events following one another; neither gives any impres¬ 
sion of the power or force by which one event necessitates another. Rather than 
concluding that we have no conception of power, Hume famously suggests that 
the constant conjunction of events in experience creates a certain sort of habit or 
custom of thinking of a second event upon the occurrence of the first. This feel¬ 
ing of anticipation is the only empirical basis Hume can find for our concept of 
power. Accordingly, he accepts the limitation this grounding implies about the 
content of our concept of causation. The only content there can be to our natural 
beliefs about causal relations is that experiences of the cause are always followed 
by experiences of the effect. Since our agency is an instance of causal powers, the 
only content there can be to natural beliefs about our own agency is that certain 
observed events (actions) regularly follow others (volitions). 

Hume’s reflections on the concept of liberty (as it applies to human agency) 
show, on the basis of similar considerations, that nothing about the idea that we 
are free in the exercise of our agency requires a more robust notion of active 
power. All there can be to the content of our concept of liberty is simply finding 
certain changes to follow the determinations of our will. One can in this sense 
act with liberty even if one has no control whatsoever over the determinations of 
one’s will. Hume is fully aware that this account of liberty leaves out the ability to 
do otherwise, as well as any power over the determinations of one’s will. Again, 
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he turns to the copy principle to provide the basic explanation. Only one action 
at a time can ever be conjoined in experience to the determination of our will. 
So we can never experience an ability to act otherwise than we do. Therefore the 
more robust sense of liberty - call it the libertarian concept - cannot be given an 
adequate empirical pedigree. The supposed contents are inadmissible. 

On the basis of this double deflation of necessity, on the one hand, and liberty, 
on the other, Hume purports in section VII of his Enquiry to reconcile liberty 
to necessity. All it means to say that one even causes another is that the two are 
constantly conjoined in experience; all it means to say that agents act freely is 
that their actions are conjoined in experience with the determinations of their 
will. So there is nothing about the liberty of human action that resists integration 
into the same model of causal explanation that applies to physical change. Hume 
thus reconciles concepts of liberty and necessity, but only concepts that have been 
thoroughly denuded by empiricist conceptual analysis. 

From Reid’s point of view this is, again, simply no way to do philosophy. That 
we have robust conceptions of power and liberty is more certain than any theory 
of concept acquisition that denies it. Concepts of both power and liberty feature 
in what Reid considers a first principle: “that we have some degree of power over 
our actions, and the determinations of our will” (EIP VI v, 479). Rather than start¬ 
ing with a theory about the contents of our concepts and following that theory 
where it leads, Reid starts with reflection and careful analysis of the content of the 
natural beliefs surrounding the exercise of agency. To help establish the content 
of these beliefs, Reid traces their implications with respect to the activities from 
which they emerge, i.e., deliberating, resolving, promising, counseling, praising 
and blaming. He argues that none of these activities are rational in the absence of a 
belief in the ability to do otherwise and of a power over the determinations of our 
will (EIP VI v, 479^180; EAP I 2, 13-20; EAP IV vi, 228-236). The prevalence 
of these activities, insofar as they are rational, serves as evidence that we have the 
belief. Given the unavoidability of these activities, even those who reject the lib¬ 
ertarian concept of liberty “find themselves under a necessity of being governed 
by it in their practice” (EIP VI v, 480). Most decisively, not even the partisans 
of necessitarianism deny that the experience of liberty includes something more 
than the mere constant conjunction of determinations of the will with actions; it 
includes a sense of power over the determinations of our will (EAP IV vi, 235). 
In both the Treatise and Enquiry, Hume acknowledges the “seeming experience” 
of not being determined by the state of our will with respect to the action that 
follows. On the basis of his analysis of the concepts involved, Hume treats this 
appearance as an illusion, and the basis of the libertarian error. 16 Reid’s council, 
again, is to reconcile our system of the mind to beliefs whose content is evident 
and which we cannot overthrow. Nor does he think it hard to do. 

He concedes that the concept of active power is not copied from the sensations 
that accompany the internal or external senses. But this just shows that not all 
concepts are copied from sensations of sense or reflection - a conclusion already 
established in his earlier work on perception. Because the concept appears at such 
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an early stage of human development, Reid attributes it to the principles of our 
constitution - at least until a better explanation can be found (EIP IV v, 479; 
EAP IV iv, 228). He admits, further, that our notion of active power is not direct 
but relative, and therefore very imperfect. Our powers of understanding leave 
us somewhat in the dark about many things. We understand active powers only 
through their effects, but we understand them nonetheless (EAP I i, 11; EAP I v, 
32). Powers are simply features of a thing that enable it to bring about a certain 
range of changes. Nor are the relative conceptions we form of powers “unfit for 
accurate reasoning.” Our conception of power is useful in particular for illuminat¬ 
ing many things that are properly understood in relation to it. Reid understands 
exertion as what the possessor of an active power does to bring about an effect; 
volition as the only sort of exertions we are aware of in ourselves; action as the 
exertion of active power; change as the product of the exertion of active power; 
and cause as that which produces change by its exertion (EAP I i, 12-13; EAP I v, 
35; also EAP IV ii, 202-206). 

Reid’s concept of active power, furthermore, grounds a robust understanding 
of “the liberty of a moral agent.” For the “power to produce any effect implies 
the power not to produce it” (EAP I v, 29). In human beings power is exerted to 
produce action through acts of will, or volitions (EAP I v, 31). These acts imply 
some conception of the willed end and therefore some degree of intelligence in 
the agent (EAP I i, 27-33). Liberty, as Reid understands it, does not consist merely 
in actions following the determinations of one’s will, but in purposive and intel¬ 
ligent determination of one’s will toward one end rather than another (EAP IV 
i, 196). It is only because agents have the power to determine their will to act or 
not, that Reid considers them morally accountable beings (EAP IV vii, 236-237), 
justly meriting “esteem and approbation” or “disapprobation and blame” (EAP 
IV i, 197). 

Reid not only believes we have these concepts of power and liberty, he believes 
they are coherent, and defends the coherence of the concepts in more detail than 
can be examined here. Defending the coherence of this family of interrelated con¬ 
cepts has proven, in one respect, harder to do than Reid anticipated. For Reid, 
agents cause change through the exertion of a power. But the exertion of a power 
itself seems to be a change requiring the exertion of a power. If exertion requires 
exertion, a regress of exertion appears unavoidable. But Reid’s texts are sugges¬ 
tive of a response. He says that the person is the cause of his exertions (e.g., 
EAP IV i, 201), the suggestion being that exertions are a different sort of thing 
with a different sort of causal etiology than the actions that result from them. 
Exactly how this difference is to be understood is a matter of ongoing scholarly 
debate. 17 All of the options require extending the spirit of Reid’s text beyond, or 
even against, the letter. But there is little reason to doubt that Reid’s project in the 
philosophy of action can be brought to a successful completion. 

If Reid is ultimately right about the content and coherence of our natural beliefs 
about power and liberty, then (once again, supposing the reliability of our natu¬ 
ral beliefs) there are indeed things whose behavior is not necessitated by prior 
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states and causal laws. In agency there is more than one event following another 
with law-like regularity; there is power, volition, purposiveness, intelligence, and 
the liberty of a moral agent. The natural belief in agency is thus indicative of 
something in the powers of the human mind very different from the material¬ 
ist’s understanding of physical change. 18 Reid’s account of agency thus resists 
the materizalization of mind as effectively as his account of perception resists 
the spirtualization of body. Taken together, his treatment of our intellectual and 
active powers outlines one plausible way to account for the curious correspond¬ 
ence between mind and body without eroding the difference between the two. 

Notes 

1 The source is the report of a committee, on which Reid served, to revise the curriculum 
of King’s College, Aberdeen, 1753; quoted in Wood (1997, 295), see also (IHM, 220). 

2 Friend and foe alike look askance at Reid’s methods. Kant chides Reid’s method as a 
subterfuge (2004, 66). Otherwise sympathetic interpreters, like Ryan Nichols, choose 
to rest little on Reid’s methodology, calling it “the fulcrum upon which the worst inter¬ 
pretations of his corpus swings” (2007, 21). 

3 Reid himself constructs this sort error theory of the attribution of causal powers to 
mindless objects in a letter to James Gregory (COR, 183-184). 

4 Reprinted as “The Hume-Reid Exchange” in the manuscripts included in the critical 
edition of Reid’s Inquiry; see (IHM 256-265). 

5 This makes his work in “pneumatology” more akin to what is called today, philosophy 
of psychology. 

6 Reid comes closest to the task of systematizing his philosophy in his discussion of the 
faculty of Judgment; see (EIP VI iv-vi, 452-512). But even here he is lackadaisical. 
The principle he considers most fundamental is seventh on the list, and the list makes 
no pretense to exhaustiveness. 

7 Broadly Cartesian only: Reid credits Descartes with appreciating the significance of 
the difference thesis for our understanding of the mind, but faulted him for his complic¬ 
ity in the theory of ideas (IHM VII, 208-209; EIP II viii, 118-122). 

8 Reid is taking up the gauntlet Hume himself throws down in Enquiry II: “those who 
would assert that [the Copy Principle] is not universally true nor without exception, 
have only one, and that an easy method of refuting it; by producing that idea which, in 
their opinion is not derived from this source” (1999, 98). 

9 What follows draws on Buras (2015). 

10 The appeal to inner observation does not stand entirely on its own; see Buras (2015, 
19-21). 

11 In a letter to Hugh Blair, Hume thus notes that Reid’s philosophy “leads back to innate 
ideas” (IHM, 256). For analysis, see Falkenstein (2004). 

12 See §§18—20 of Berkeley’s Treatise (1998, 109-110); and §1.4.2 of Hume’s Treatise 
(2000), 125-144. 

13 For an overview of Reid’s epistemology, see Greco (2004); the main themes of Reid’s 
approach are expanded upon in van Woudenberg (2013) and McAllister (2016). 

14 See Paul Wood’s introduction (AC, 30-56) on the growth of Reid’s interest in mate¬ 
rialism during the 1770s, chiefly through an engagement with Joseph Priestly. Harris 
(2005, 17) characterizes Reid’s clash with Priestly as the climax of the 18th century 
free will debate. 

15 Harris (2005, 7-9) notes this as a difference between the 18th and to 17th century 
debates. 
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16 Treatise II.iii.2 (2000, 262-265); Enquiry VII, part 1 (1999, 158, n. 18). 

17 Rowe (1991) and Hoffman (2006) treat exertions as a special class of events that do not 
require a prior cause; O’Connor (2000) approaches exertion not as a separate event that 
requires a cause but as a relation that holds between agents and their actions; Yaffe (2004) 
models exertion on trying, which only constitutes a separate action in cases of failure. 

18 Reid himself took physical change to involve active powers as well; see chapters 1-3 
of Yaffe (2004) examine the reasoning behind Reid’s occasionalism. 
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PERSONS AND PASSIONS IN 
HUME’S PHILOSOPHY OF MIND 


Angela M. Coventry 


[A]ny kind of form, feeling, perception, emotion, and conscious¬ 
ness, whatsoever, whether past, future, or present, internal or exter¬ 
nal, gross or subtle, inferior or superior, far or near, should be seen 
as it really is with correct wisdom thus: “this is not mine, this I am 
not, this is not my Self” 

- Buddha 


1. Hume on the mind 

David Hume’s primary project was to develop a scientific approach to the human 
mind. This amounts to a detailed examination of the operations of the mind based 
on observable facts, careful argumentation, and striking examples drawn from 
everyday life. This section outlines the major elements of Hume’s philosophy 
of mind: the cognitive faculties of the senses, memory, imagination, reason (or 
the understanding), and the will, all of which are governed by the three main 
principles of human nature: the copy principle, the separability principle, and the 
principles of association. 1 


1.1 A science of human nature 

Hume’s science is an “accurate anatomy of human nature” that stakes out the 
“powers and faculties” or parts of the mind and how they are related to each other 
(T 1.4.6.23/263; EHU 1.13/13). Examination of the mind’s cognitive capacities 
reveals the extent and limits of human knowledge (T Intro.4/xv). The science of 
the mind applies across domains as logic, morals, criticism, and politics, includ¬ 
ing natural philosophy, religion, and mathematics, since these too are “judged” 
by the “powers and faculties” of human minds (T Intro.4/xv). The method of the 
investigation into the mind is experimental, that is, based on the “experience and 
observation” of the behavior of people in all of their activities, be it business or 
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pleasure, when caught up in the ordinary course of their lives (T Intro.7, 10/xvi, 
xix). Hume recommends “careful and exact experiments, and the observation of 
those particular effects, which result from its different circumstances and situa¬ 
tions” (T Intro. 8/xvii). When these sorts of experiments are “judiciously collected 
and compar’d,” then “we may hope to establish on them a science” (T Intro. 10/ 
xix). The science aims for universal principles (T Intro.8/xvii). Hume thinks it 
likely that “one operation and principle of the mind depends on another; which 
again, may be resolved into one more general and universal” (EHU 1.15/14-5). 
The goal of simplicity reduces principles “to a greater simplicity, and to resolve 
the many particular effects into a few general causes” (EHU 4.1.12/30). This sci¬ 
ence also does not go beyond experience and observation to explain the “ultimate 
principles” of human nature or engage in speculative hypotheses (T Intro. 8/xvii; 
AB 1/646). The result is a science of the mind that “will be much superior in util¬ 
ity to any other of human comprehension” (T Intro. 10/xix). 

The experimental method had been successfully applied by Newton in natural 
philosophy and now it is time to apply it to human nature (EHU 1.15/14; T Intro.7/ 
xvi). Hume mentions other thinkers following the experimental approach to 
human nature, including Bacon, Locke, Shaftesbury, Mandeville, Hutcheson, and 
Butler (T Intro.7/xvi-xvii; AB 2/646). For example, Bacon advocates experience, 
observation, and experiment as the routes to scientific knowledge in The New 
Organon. Locke also claims that knowledge is founded in empirical observation 
and experience. His Essay Concerning Human Understanding aims to discover 
“the original, certainty, and extent of human knowledge” (ECHU 1.1.2). Knowl¬ 
edge is gained through experience or through thinking about what we experience. 
Through experience, the mind accumulates ideas when we exercise thought or feel 
a sensation (ECHU 2.8.8). An idea is “whatsoever the Mind perceives in itself’ as 
“the immediate object of Perception, Thought or Understanding” (ECHU 2.8.8). 
For Locke, there are ideas of sensation, that is, ideas arising from our sensory 
faculties, and ideas of reflection, arising from the mental operations such as think¬ 
ing and willing (ECHU 2.1.3). Some of our ideas are simple - that is, they cannot 
be analyzed into any other elements (ECHU 2.2.1). Other ideas are complex: the 
mind actively puts together complex ideas when it repeats, compares, or unites 
simple ideas. 


1.2 Impressions and ideas 

Like Locke, Hume claims that all of the contents of the mind are derived from 
experience and that there are no innate ideas. But there are important differences 
between the two thinkers. Hume uses the term ‘perception’ the way Locke uses 
the term ‘idea’ to cover the contents of the mind in general. In addition, Locke 
counts all perceptions - including sensations and thoughts - under the term idea, 
whereas Hume divides perceptions into impressions and ideas. Impressions are 
our more lively perceptions, those we have “when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, 
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or hate, or desire, or will” (EHU 2.3/18). Hume regards this division of percep¬ 
tions into ‘impressions’ and ‘ideas’ as an improvement over Locke’s denial of 
innate principles (EHU 2.9n/22). Hume further divides impressions into impres¬ 
sions of sensation and impressions of reflection. Impressions of sensation derive 
from our senses. Hume identifies the impressions of reflection as the passions, 
desires, and emotions. Our passions and emotions are produced either directly or 
indirectly. Direct passions arise immediately from pain or pleasure and include 
desire and aversion, grief and joy, hope and fear, and volition. Indirect passions 
such as pride, humility, love, and hatred arise indirectly from feelings of pleasure 
and pain. Hume discusses these impressions of reflection in A Treatise of Human 
Nature, book 2, ‘Of the Passions’, and the ‘Dissertation on the Passions’ (1757). 

Ideas are faint “or more feeble perceptions are copies of our impressions or 
more lively ones” (EHU 2.5/19). Ideas then are “less lively perceptions, of which 
we are conscious, when we reflect on any of those sensations” (EHU 2.3/18). 
The difference between impressions and ideas is the difference between feeling 
and thinking (T 1.1.1.1/2; AB 5/647). Notice that ideas and impressions differ in 
terms of liveliness, particularly “their degree of force and vivacity” (T 1.1.1.3/2). 
This distinction is one of degree not kind: impressions can be so weak that they 
are mistaken for ideas, and ideas so strong (in sleep, fever or madness) that they 
are indistinguishable from impressions. Hume equates belief with forceful and 
vivid ideas (EHU 5.2.12/49). 2 The operation of belief accounts for action. Belief 
can make “an idea approach an impression in force and vivacity,” and this allows 
ideas to have an influence on the passions equal to that of impressions in terms of 
“actuating” the will to produce action (T 1.3.10.3/119). The will is a causal inter¬ 
mediary between vivid belief and action, “when we knowingly give rise to any 
new motion of our body, or new perception of our mind” (T 2.3.1.1/399). 3 

Hume allows the perceptions of the mind to be simple or complex. He under¬ 
stands simple ideas or impressions to “admit of no distinction or separation” - this 
means that they cannot be broken down into parts any further (T 1.1.1.2/2). A sim¬ 
ple impression would be any impression of sight, smell, taste, sound, touch, or 
pleasure or pain considered alone by itself. Simple ideas exactly resemble simple 
impressions. Complex ideas or impressions may be divided into parts. A complex 
impression is composed of a group of simple impressions. For example, an object 
such as an apple would appear to the senses as a complex impression composed 
of a particular color, a certain taste and odor. 

Many of our complex ideas never had impressions that correspond to them: one 
may imagine a city such as New Jerusalem, even though one has never seen it. 
In addition, many of our complex impressions are never exactly copied in ideas: 
one may have visited Paris and have an idea of it without that idea exactly rep¬ 
resenting all of the streets and houses of Paris (T 1.1.1.4/3). Complex ideas need 
not exactly represent or copy complex impressions, but complex ideas may be 
divided into parts or a group of simple ideas, which do exactly represent or copy 
a group of simple impressions. For every simple idea, there is a corresponding 
simple impression, and for every simple impression a correspondent idea. Hume 
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thus establishes as a “general proposition,” now known as the copy principle, that 
“all our simple ideas in their first appearance are deriv’d from simple impressions, 
which are correspondent to them, and which they exactly represent” (T 1.1.1.7/4). 
That impressions are prior to ideas is shown by two examples from experience. 
First, experience shows that one presents objects in order to produce impressions, 
rather than producing impressions by attempting to excite ideas first (T 1.1.1.8/5). 
Second, if there is a defect with the sensory faculties, or if the organ of sensation 
which gives rise to the impressions has not been put into use, the impressions and 
their correspondent ideas are lost (EHU 2.7/20; T 1.1.1.9/5). 

There is an exception to the doctrine that impressions are prior to ideas. In the 
famous case of the missing shade of blue, Hume imagines that a person, who has 
enjoyed good sight for thirty odd years, has seen colors of all kinds, except on 
particular shade of blue. If that person is presented with a graded series of blues, 
running from the deepest to the lightest and if a particular shade of blue which 
she has never seen is absent, she will notice a blank in the continuous series and 
will be able to raise the idea of the particular shade. Hume admits the exception 
but does not think that it undermines the general maxim because it is an instance 
that is “particular or singular” (T 1.1.1.10/6; EHU 2.8/21). A possible source for 
this counterexample comes from Descartes’s unpublished work the Rules for the 
Direction of the Mind. In rule 14, he asks us to consider someone who once per¬ 
ceived all of the primary colors, though he has never seen the intermediate or 
mixed tints, and concludes that it is possible for the person to construct images of 
those he had not seen from their likeness to others by a sort of deduction. 

Nevertheless, one might think the counterexample falsifies the copy principle 
(Flew 1986: 21; Bennett 2001: 218-219). For one thing, the counterexample is 
certainly not a particular and singular instance: we could raise instances of a miss¬ 
ing tone or taste or smell, or temperature, and even of missing shades of every 
color (Bennett 2001: 218). Yet Hume may be able to deal with the counterexam¬ 
ple. 4 First, there may be a positive role for the counterexample, as Buckle notes, 
“because it shows the first instance of the mind generating ideas through habitua¬ 
tion” and “becoming accustomed to a series of resembling impressions” (Buckle 
2001: 138-139). Second, we may be able to explain the exception by appeal to the 
existence of natural resemblances among simple perceptions. The missing shade 
of blue is derived from a set of closely resembling impressions. This is explained 
by the operation of the mind to “vary even simple ideas in a specific discernible 
qualitative dimension of similarity (such as darker to lighter) when assisted by 
many surrounding examples arrayed in that dimension” (Garrett 2015: 46). The 
mind uses an array of resembling shades to fill in the blank within an ordering of 
simple ideas. On such a view, the copy principle is an empirical, contingent gen¬ 
eralization and that “[mjodest deviations” from the principle “are not out of the 
question” (see also Garrett 1997: 50-55; Stroud 1977: 34). 

Hume applies the copy principle to various topics such as abstract ideas, space, 
time, causality, substance, external world, and personhood. When we find that 
ideas are ambiguous, he seeks to find the impressions from which these ideas are 
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derived so we can get clear on the matter. In his Abstract Hume writes that “when 
he suspects that any philosophical term has no idea annexed to it (as is too com¬ 
mon) he always asks from what impression that idea is derived? And if no impres¬ 
sion can be produced, he concludes that the term is altogether insignificant” (AB 
7/648-649). 


1.3 Memory and imagination 

Ideas function in the faculty of memory and the faculty of imagination. In 
memory, the ideas may reappear with a degree of vividness that is intermediate 
between the vividness of an impression and the faintness of an idea. In imagina¬ 
tion, ideas can lose their vivacity and reappear as ideas, as faint copies of impres¬ 
sions (T 1.1.3.1/8-9). Ideas in the memory retain some of the original vivacity of 
the impressions and preserve the order and position of the original impressions. 
Ideas in the imagination have the opposite characteristics. Ideas of the imagina¬ 
tion have lost all of their original vivacity, so ideas in the memory, by contrast, 
are much more lively and strong. In addition, the memory preserves the “original 
form” in which objects present themselves, whereas the imagination transposes 
and changes its ideas as much as it pleases; consider the inventive descriptions of 
nature in the fables of poems and stories (T 1.1.3—4/10). 

A corollary of this capacity of the imagination is the separability principle. The 
first full statement of the principle is as follows: “that whatever objects are differ¬ 
ent are distinguishable, and that whatever objects are distinguishable are separable 
by the thought and imagination” (T 1.1.7.3/18). This ability of the imagination to 
break apart and recombines ideas is natural given the fact that all ideas are derived 
from impressions and “that there are not any two impressions which are perfectly 
inseparable” (T 1.1.3.4/10). This principle is also an evident consequence of the 
simple/complex division. The components of complex ideas are separable into 
simple elements, and the imagination can recombine them. Simple ideas admit 
of no distinction, complex ones may be distinguished into parts, so, wherever a 
difference among ideas is perceived, the imagination can make a separation. In 
turn, the separability principle underwrites some of Hume’s central arguments - 
for example, his arguments against infinite divisibility and that the causal maxim, 
“whatever begins to exist, must have a cause of existence ” is “neither intuitively 
nor demonstratively certain” (T 1.3.3.1-3/78-80). 

1.4 Association of ideas 

The imagination is free to combine ideas as it pleases, but it is generally guided 
by three principles of association by which one idea naturally introduces another. 
These principles comprise resemblance, contiguity, and causation. The imag¬ 
ination has a tendency to pass from one idea to another which is resembling, 
close in time and place, or when “produc’d by it” (T 2.1.4.2/283). The uniting 
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principles of association should not be considered as an “inseparable connexion” 
amongst ideas, however, but rather as a “gentle force” connecting our ideas, “a 
kind of ATTRACTION, which in the mental world will be found to have [. . .] 
extraordinary effects” (T 1.1.4.1/10; 1.3.6.13/92; 1.1.4.6/12-13). Hume thinks 
that “many operations of the human mind depend on the connexion or associa¬ 
tion” of ideas in the imagination (EHU 3.18). The “very essence” of association 
is that of “producing an easy transition of ideas” (T 1.4.6.16/260). Constant and 
repeated experiences produces “facility”: this is an easy transition between asso¬ 
ciated ideas in the imagination. Hume remarks that when “one idea is present 
to the imagination, any other, united by these relations, naturally follows it, and 
enters with more facility by means of that introduction” (T 2.1.4.2/283). Facility 
is “a very powerful principle of the human mind” that makes associations between 
certain thoughts and actions easier to produce and this gives us a “tendency or 
inclination” towards these same thoughts and actions (T 2.3.5.1—3/422—423). 

Two other sorts of association go along with the association of ideas: the asso¬ 
ciation of dispositions and the association of passions. The principles of union 
include resemblance, contiguity, and causation in the association of dispositions. 
These principles “make us conceive the one idea by an act or operation of the 
mind, similar to that by which we conceive the other” (T 1.4.2.32/203). This is 
easily a source of error since “whatever ideas place the mind in the same dis¬ 
position or in similar ones, are very apt to be confounded” (T 1.2.5.19/60). The 
association of ideas and the association of dispositions are both at work in his 
explanations of the belief in external objects, in space and time, and the idea of 
a vacuum. The associative principle of resemblance eases the transition in the 
imagination to create the fiction of the continued existence of external bodies 
(T 1.4.2.34-35/204) and explains why we falsely think we can have an idea of 
the vacuum (T 1.2.5.19-21/60-62). The association of dispositions also helps to 
explain the determinations of property in the case of justice (T 3.2.3.4n/504-505). 
Resemblance is the sole principle of the association of the passions, or the “reflec¬ 
tive impressions.” All of our “resembling impressions are connected together” 
and the experience of an agreeable or disagreeable impression will naturally lead 
us to experience other agreeable or disagreeable impressions (T 2.1.4.3/283). The 
association of ideas works together with the association of impressions to produce 
the passions of pride, humility, love, and hatred. 

Many thinkers before Hume had recognized the association of ideas. Hobbes 
assigns a chapter early in the Leviathan to what he called the succession, sequence, 
series, or consequence or train of imaginations or thoughts in mind. Locke thinks 
the association of ideas is “a sort of madness” and “a Weakness to which all Men 
are so liable” (ECHU 2.33.3-4). He offers numerous illustrations of the negative 
effects of bad associations. Inspired by Cartesian physiology, Malebranche exam¬ 
ines the correlation of ideas to traces in the brain and the association of the traces 
with each other. Our ability to associate from one idea to another is explained 
by pathways formed in the brain through which the animal spirits can pass more 
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easily. The “movement of the animal spirits and the traces aroused in the brain 
arouse ideas on the mind” (ST 2.1.5.1; 101). The more prolonged the impact, the 
deeper the grooves in the brain and the deeper the connection of ideas in the mind. 
The animal spirits find the “path of all the traces made at the same half open, 
continue on them, since it is easier for them to travel those paths than through 
other parts of the brain” (ST 2.1.5.2; 106). Malebranche thinks the “mutual con¬ 
nection of the brain traces and consequently of the ideas with one another” has 
great importance for morals, politics all of the sciences related to human beings 
(ST 2.1.5.2; 105). A proper understanding of the psychophysiology can “guide 
and preserve” our happiness and the “most perfect state we can attain” for we can 
live with others “knowing precisely both how to use them for our needs and how 
to help them in their miseries” (ST 2.1.5; 101). 

Likewise, Hume thinks that association secures our happiness: the customary 
transition in the imagination provides us with information to “employ our natural 
powers, either to the producing of good or avoiding of evil” (EHU 5.2.21/55). 5 
Hume emphasizes the association of ideas “enters into most of his philosophy” 
and this makes resemblance, contiguity, and cause and effect “really to us the 
cement of the universe” (AB 35/662). Our ideas associate, or move from one 
to another, in our imagination, according to the three natural relations of resem¬ 
blance, contiguity, and causality. There are also philosophical relations, when the 
association of ideas are willfully compared, and thus are the basis of our reason¬ 
ing abilities (T 1.1.5/13-15). As Owen (1999: 11) notes, Hume’s “conception of 
reason explains reasoning in terms of a subset of properties of the imagination.” 
Einstein underscored the role of the imagination in our reasoning process and 
acknowledged a debt to Hume (Schilpp 1949: 53). The imagination is also crucial 
for the formation of the self. 

2. Hume on the self or personal identity 

Hume’s explanation of the self has two parts: a negative part and positive part. 
The negative part is Hume’s rejection, via the copy principle and the separability 
principle, of the Cartesian mental substance as the source of identity. The second, 
more positive part consists in an explanation of the self as a product of principles 
of association in the faculty of imagination and as the subject of self-concern as it 
regards passions and action. 

2.1 A bundle of perceptions 

Hume describes the soul or self as “nothing but a system or train of different 
perceptions, those of heat and cold, love and anger, thoughts and sensations; 
all united together, but without any perfect simplicity or identity” (AB 28/657). 
This account is in contrast to thinkers such as Descartes. Descartes held that the 
essence of the mind is “thought in general” and that we have a strong sense of a 
simple identical self that continues to exist and remains the same all through our 
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life (AB 28/657; T 1.4.6.1/251). Hume denies this. The investigation via the copy 
principle into the impression from which the idea is to be derived reveals there is 
no “constant and invariable impression” of the self (T 1.4.6.2/251). The impres¬ 
sion of our self is not of a simple, enduring self but of a succession of varying 
perceptions, including passions and sensations, so it appears impossible to have 
any such idea of the self (T 1.4.6.2/252). 

Not only is there no idea of a perfectly identical self, there is no way to 
explain how such a self could be related to any of our “particular perceptions” (T 
1.4.6.3/252). By the separability principle, if my particular perceptions are distin¬ 
guishable from other particular perceptions, they may exist separately from them. 
And in fact, they may be distinguished from other perceptions, so they depend 
on nothing else for their existence and may exist apart from myself. And if they 
can exist apart from me, they do not depend on me for their existence. Further, 
the notion of a mental substance in which our perceptions inhere is unintelligible 
(AB 28/657). We have no idea of such a substance because there is no impression, 
spiritual or material, of which it is a copy. Our ideas of bodies are composed of 
particular perceptions, such as tastes, colors, shapes, and so forth, and thus “our 
idea of any mind is only that of particular perceptions, without the notion of any 
thing we call substance” (AB 28/657). 

When Hume looks inward for his self, all he can observe is perceptions, “of 
heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure,” and he never is able 
to “catch myself at any time without a perception” (T 1.4.6.3/252). Introspection 
provides access to the mind’s various perceptions - a bunch of different thoughts 
and feelings that are in a continual state of “flux and movement” - but not to any¬ 
thing in which those perceptions inhere (T 1.4.6.4/252). Our perceptions change 
quickly, whether it is due to the input of the senses or our even-more variable 
mental activity, and there is no power of the mind that “remains unalterably the 
same, even for a single moment” (T 1.4.6.4/253). The mind is “a kind of theatre, 
where several perceptions successively make their appearance; pass, re-pass, glide 
away, and mingle in an infinite variety of postures and situations” (T 1.4.6.4/253). 
There is no single time in which the mind is simple, nor is there any stretch of 
time in which it is identical. As far as we can tell, there is nothing to the self over 
and above “a bundle or collection of different perceptions” (T 1.4.6.4/252). In the 
Abstract to the Treatise, Hume describes the account of personal identity as a bun¬ 
dle or “system” of different perceptions “peculiar to himself’ (AB 28/657), but it 
has been shown that the view has been anticipated by thinkers such as Cudworth, 
Bayle, Berkeley, and Regis (see Raynor 1990 and Thiel 2013: 41 Of). 

2.2 Imagination and identity 

There is a natural propensity to view the successive perceptions in our minds as 
in fact identical, “and to suppose ourselves possest of an invariable and uninter¬ 
rupted existence thro’ the whole course of life” (T 1.4.6.5/253). This is due to 
the propensity of the imagination to create fictions: we “feign” the existence 
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of a continued self in order to remove the interruption of our perceptions (T 
1.4.6.6/254). Although identity applies only to what is invariable and uninter¬ 
rupted, there is enough similarity among perceptions to yield a smooth transition 
between distinct perceptions, so we confuse identity with the notion of related 
obj ects and create a fiction of identity. Resemblance produces the smooth tran¬ 
sition. When the imagination contemplates an unchanging object, its action is 
much like what it is when it reflects on successive but related objects. The two 
actions feel about the same, and the second action requires very little more effort 
than the first. The relation of resemblance “facilitates the transition of the mind 
from one object to another, and renders its passage as smooth as if it contem¬ 
plated one continu’d object” (T 1.4.6.6/254). The resemblance of these actions 
to each other causes the conflation of identity with diversity, ascribing identity 
(i.e., invariableness and uninterruptedness) to what is obviously a succession and 
hence diverse. We disguise the absurdity behind such notions as self, soul or 
substance, which is added to give us a stronger or more unified concept of the 
self. We invent a fiction, either of “something invariable and uninterrupted” or 
of “something mysterious and inexplicable connecting the parts beside their rela¬ 
tion” (T 1.4.6.6/254-255). 

We are more likely to allow identity where there is a “common end f” or purpose 
of parts, and more so when there is a sympathy between them (T 1.4.6.11-2/257). 
Consider the example of a ship many of whose parts have been replaced. The parts 
serve a common end or purpose, and the end persists even with the variation of 
the parts. This reference to a common end, “in which the parts conspire,” “affords 
an easy transition of the imagination from one situation of a body to another” (T 
1.4.6/257). This is why we ascribe the identity of plants and animals as things 
persisting in time; indeed there is “a great analogy” between plants and animals 
and that of “the identity of a self or person” (T 1.4.6.4/253). In plants and animals, 
there is also a kind of “sympathy” of the parts to a common end. That is, the parts 
enter into mutual relations of cause and effect in all their actions. This principle is 
so powerful that it influences us to judge a living thing to be identical even when 
all its matter and all of the parts of the figure have changed. For example, a plant 
or an animal undergoes vast or even complete change over a certain period of 
time, but we still attribute an identity to the object. This carries over to personal 
identity. Hume writes: “An infant becomes a man, and is sometimes fat, some¬ 
times lean, without any change in his identity” (T 1.4.6.12/257). Thus the identity 
of persons or selves as well as vegetables and animals “is only a fictitious one” 
(T 1.4.6.12/257). 

The “uniting principles” in the imagination responsible for attributions of iden¬ 
tity are resemblance and causation (T 1.4.6.16/260). These relations produce a 
smooth transition in our thought and lead us to create the fiction of personal iden¬ 
tity, a single continuous self that is extended through time. Memory produces 
the relation of resemblance amongst perceptions for ourselves and even for the 
identity we attribute to others. Memory preserves a considerable part of past 
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perceptions. A memory is an image of a past perception, and an image by its 
very nature resembles its original or object. Thus, in contemplating one’s own 
perceptions or another person’s, we find a considerable number of resembling 
perceptions in the chain of thoughts. Then there is an easy transition in the imagi¬ 
nation from one of these resembling perceptions to another, which leads one’s 
imagination to make the whole succession of resembling perceptions seem just 
like the continuance of one object. So memory produces an essential element in 
the attribution of identity of our own selves and others. 

Causation is the second key relation in the production of the idea of personal 
identity. The “true” idea of the human mind consists of a system of different per¬ 
ceptions that are “link’d together by the relation of cause and effect, and mutu¬ 
ally produce, destroy, influence, and modify each other” (T 1.4.6.19/261). Hume 
compares the soul to a commonwealth, which retains its identity not by virtue of 
some enduring core substance, but by being composed of many different, related, 
and yet constantly changing elements, “Whatever changes he endures, his sev¬ 
eral parts are still connected by the relation of causation” (T 1.4.6.19/261). Just 
as a state remains even though its stock of citizens is constantly turning over, a 
person’s identity is said to be preserved even through changes in his or her dis¬ 
positions and perceptions. The relation of causation connects the perceptions that 
make up its parts. 

Memory is also responsible for the relation of causation. Without memory, 
there would be no notion of the “chain of causes and effects which constitute 
our self or person” (T 1.4.6.20/262). Memory cannot fill in the gaps in our 
perceptions and hence does not produce our idea of the identity of the person. 
However, it discovers that relation indirectly by providing the basis for those 
causal connections that allow us to suppose our continued existence over times 
that we cannot remember. For philosophers such as Locke who think that mem¬ 
ory produces personal identity, it is necessary to explain why we can extend our 
identity beyond our memory (T 1.4.6.20/262). Locke had claimed that the iden¬ 
tity of a person reaches as far as one’s consciousness can be “extended back¬ 
wards to any past Action or Thought” (ECHU 2.27.9). Hume claims that we 
often cannot extend our consciousness backward to some thoughts, yet because 
of causal relations between our thoughts, we attribute identity in such cases 
nonetheless. 6 

Hume applies the same reasoning not just to identity over time but also sim¬ 
plicity at a given time. If the parts of an object are bound together by a close 
relation, it feels nearly the same as when there is a simple and indivisible object, 
“and requires not a much greater stretch of thought in order to its conception” (T 
1.4.6.22/263). Because of the resemblance between the feelings resulting from 
observing a simple and a closely-related complex object, we “feign a principle of 
union” to account for the simplicity that we attribute to the complex object. This 
principle is supposed to be “the support of this simplicity, and the center of all the 
different parts and qualities of the object” (T 1.4.6.22/263). 
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2.3 Self-concern 

In addition to the account of personal identity in Treatise, book 1, Hume rec¬ 
ognizes the identity of persons as it regards passion and action, or “the concern 
we take in ourselves,” the topic of book 2 of the Treatise (T 1.4.6.19/253). It is 
our knowledge of past pleasures and pains that causes us to take a concern in 
our future pleasures and pains, and this aids us in producing the idea of identity. 
Self-concern then relates to our past actions and to our future actions. The faculty 
of memory plays a key role in enabling us to recall and appropriate past actions. 
The concern for our future self is regulated by sympathy. Sympathy is a principle 
of human nature that explains how we can come to know and share in the feel¬ 
ings with others (T 2.1.11.2-8/317-320). This principle of sympathy can extend 
beyond the present moment to anticipate future pains and pleasures so the inter¬ 
ests of one’s future person can become an actual concern and may influence our 
current actions (T 2.2.9.13-14/386). 7 

As shown by Thiel (2013: 423^125), personal identity as it relates to self¬ 
concern was emphasized by many philosophers, including Hume’s friend Lord 
Karnes in his 1751 Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion. 
Lord Kames considers the constant vivacious and lively perception of the self that 
directs our attention to our own interests that is common to all humankind. This 
sort of perception of one’s self is the basis for our identity through the various 
changes that take place during our lives. Similarly for Hume, the nature of self¬ 
concern involves a consciousness of our own self. This consciousness of our own 
self is an undeniable fact for all human beings, determined by a natural instinct of 
the mind (T 2.1.5.3/286). In book 2 of the Treatise on the topic of the “passions 
or the concern we take in ourselves,” Hume underscores that “the idea or rather 
impression of ourselves is always intimately present with us and that our con¬ 
sciousness gives us [...] lively a conception of our own person” (T 2.1.11.4/317). 8 

Locke’s account of personal identity dominated the scene in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, whereas Hume’s account had little immediate impact. His view of the self 
was harshly criticized by Scottish contemporaries such as Stewart, Beattie, and 
Reid (Thiel 2013: 407f). Reid in the 1764 Inquiry into the Human Mind charged 
that Hume destroyed even his own mind. Thiel (2006: 307), however, has uncov¬ 
ered his more positive influence on the eighteenth century German materialist 
Hissmann and his position that the soul is subject to constant change, and on the 
British philosopher Cooper and his account that “we ascribe identity to the self 
because the changes perceived in our body or self are so gradual that the percep¬ 
tions are referred to the same self or body as the bearer of those perceptions” in 
his 1789 Tracts Ethical, Theological and Political. 

More recently, Hume’s failure to detect a substantial self has been convincing to 
a variety of philosophers. Kripke (1980: 155) for example claims that “Descartes’ 
notion seems to have been rendered dubious ever since Hume’s critique of the 
notion of a Cartesian self.” Kripke (1982: 121-123) finds such Humean ideas 
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echoed in Wittgenstein’s 1921 Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus . Searle (2004: 37, 
203) thinks that Hume made “devastating criticisms of the Cartesian account of 
self and personal identity” and that “many other philosophers follow Hume” in 
supposing there is no such thing as the self of that kind. 9 According to Thiel (2013: 
32), Hume provides the “most important” contribution to the eighteenth century 
British debate on personal identity. He suggests that Hume’s view “continues to 
engage” partly due to its importance and partly because of the difficulties associ¬ 
ated with interpreting the text (2013: 383). The next section examines the ongoing 
relevance of Hume on the mind and self or personal identity. 

3. Hume on the mind and self: some prospects 

and problems 

It is commonplace to recognize Hume as a pioneer or precursor of cognitive sci¬ 
ence: the interdisciplinary study of the mind that combines philosophy, psychol¬ 
ogy, neuroscience, biology, linguistics, anthropology, sociology, and artificial 
intelligence, which emerged in the 1950s. Hatfield (1990) locates Hume as a key 
figure in the history of cognitive science (see also Traiger 1999; Brook 2007). 
The framework of cognitive science has shed light on interpretive issues in Hume 
scholarship and his work has been shown as compatible with, or useful to, a vari¬ 
ety of advances in cognitive science. 

3.1 The cognitive sciences 

Kemp Smith’s 1941 The Philosophy of David Hume emphasized Hume’s positive 
naturalistic program, but it was Stroud’s 1977 influential book Hume that gave 
prominence to the reading of Hume as a naturalist primarily concerned with the 
continuities between philosophy and science. Twenty years later Garrett regards 
the rise of cognitive science “an apt moment to investigate Hume’s cognitive 
psychology” in his landmark work Cognition and Commitment in Hume’s Phi¬ 
losophy. He claims that attention to Hume’s cognitive psychology “can shed con¬ 
siderable light on the real meaning of Hume’s most central philosophical claims 
and arguments, which have often been misinterpreted as a result of ignorance of 
the theories of cognition in which they are embedded” (1997: 40; 2015: 333; see 
also Morris 2008: 467). One such instance is the so-called Humean problem of 
induction: on this reading, Hume is not interested in showing that such inferences 
are not justified, contra the traditional interpretation. Rather, Hume is concerned 
with “the causation of causal inferences - a question within cognitive psychol¬ 
ogy - rather than the justification of such inferences, which is a question in episte¬ 
mology” (1997: 94). Collier (1999, 2005, 2011, 2014a, 2014b) has demonstrated 
how many aspects of Hume’s philosophy - such as his views on abstract ideas, 
external objects, passions, religion, and aesthetics - compare favorably with the 
results of cognitive science. Prinz’s Emotional Construction of Morals (2007) 
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extends and revises Hume on passions and moral value using the resources of 
cognitive science. 

Initially, Hume was treated as an early functionalist and a forerunner to artificial 
intelligence. In fact, according to Dennett, functionalism before artificial intelli¬ 
gence, and ever since, is defined primarily by their relation to what Dennett (1978: 
122) calls “Hume’s problem” or what is now known as the “homunculus prob¬ 
lem.” Hume attempted to provide a mechanical model of the mind with dynamic 
interaction between impressions and ideas. Hume’s problem arises because “noth¬ 
ing is intrinsically a representation of anything; something is a representation only 
for or to someone” (1978: 101). Humean impressions and ideas must be percep¬ 
tions not just for a mind but to a mind. And Dennett thinks Hume’s mechanisms 
of association are a “notorious non-solution to the problem” (1978: 101). Accord¬ 
ing to Dennett (1978: 122-123) and Haugeland (1984: 44), Hume’s problem can 
only be solved with advances in artificial intelligence and “the notion of data 
structures.” Hume lacked the notion of an “automatic computing machine,” and 
so “he failed to articulate a plausible mental mechanism” (Traiger 1994: 304). 
Some scholars have attempted answers to Hume’s problem. 10 Others reject this 
functionalist interpretation of Hume altogether (see Traiger 1994). Functionalism 
aspires to completely explain the nature of the mind whereas a distinctive feature 
of Hume’s science of human nature is to show the “limits of human reflection on 
human cognitive faculties” (Traiger 1994: 312). This suggests that Hume’s legacy 
in cognitive science is perhaps better linked to research that emphasizes the ways 
in which human reason falls short of ideal rationality and locating those areas 
where it would seem that we can and cannot have “assurance and conviction” 
(Traiger 1994: 313). 11 

One of the first explicit efforts to show that results in cognitive science provides 
evidence in favor of Hume’s views can be found in Bower (1984). Bower (1984: 
234) vindicates Hume’s copy principle as a “contemporary information process¬ 
ing model” based on experimental work in 1970s cognitive psychology about 
mental imagery in memory. Biro (1985) draws on Humean insights to provide 
answers to common problems with the Representational Theory of Mind (RTM), 
one of the more dominant models of the mind to emerge in the cognitive sci¬ 
ences. Fodor (2003: 134) even suggests that “Hume’s Treatise is the foundational 
document of cognitive science” because “it made explicit, for the first time, the 
project of constructing an empirical psychology on the basis of a representational 
theory of the mind; in effect, on the basis of the Theory of Ideas.” Fodor (2003: 
2) thinks that Hume’s account of the mind anticipates in many respects “the one 
that informs current work in cognitive science.” Other cognitive scientists iden¬ 
tify Hume in the tradition of embodied cognition. This research program empha¬ 
sizes the formative role the environment plays in the development of cognitive 
processes. Jacobson (2013: 7) has argued for a view of the mind emerging from 
cognitive neuroscience that takes the mind to “sample” its environment in opposi¬ 
tion to the RTM model and traces this view of the mind to Hume. Froese (2009) 
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classifies Hume as a type of enactivist, an approach to the mind that emphasizes 
the dynamic interaction between a cognitive organism and its environment. 

In Descartes ’ Error, Damasio emphasizes fundamental respects in which 
Hume’s mind anticipated modem neuroscience. In the work Damasio explores the 
neurobiology of reason and emotion. He draws from Hume’s distinction between 
the force and vivacity of impressions and ideas to explain how thought consists 
mostly of images. In memory recall, we reconstitute images “side by side with 
the images formed upon stimulation from the exterior” (Damasio 1994: 108). The 
interior images are fainter and less vivid than those produced by the exterior. Later 
in the book Damasio (1994: 200) links Hume’s insistence on the essential role of 
feeling within human reasoning to his somatic marker hypothesis for decision¬ 
making. Somatic markers are special instances of feelings that stmcture the deci¬ 
sion space by tagging some options with negative or positive affect to increase the 
efficiency and accuracy of the decision-making process (Damasio 1994: 173; see 
Morris 2008: 470f). Churchland in the 2011 work Braintrust: What Neuroscience 
Tells Us About Morality explores the intersection between the neurophysiology of 
the brain and ethics and Hume’s ideas on passions and morals are foundational to 
her work. Hume has left a similarly rich and diverse legacy in the self. 


3.2 Self-doubts 

Hume’s positive account of the self has proved vexing to those who have strug¬ 
gled to understand it. First, it admits of a variety of interpretations. Standardly, 
Hume is understood as a bundle theorist who held that the self is nothing but a 
bundle of perceptions linked by the relations of causation and resemblance. A cur¬ 
rent version of the bundle theory of the self is advanced by Parfit in his Reasons 
and Persons (1984:211).A few commentators have argued against the interpreta¬ 
tion of Hume as a bundle theorist (e.g., Traiger 1988). Strawson (2011) recently 
argues that Hume is not a bundle theorist. Instead, although all we can know of 
the mind is the bundle of perceptions, epistemologically speaking, Hume remains 
committed to an unknowable “essence” of the mind that ties these perceptions 
together into a real metaphysical unit. In another interpretation, Hume eliminates 
the self: that is, he rejects the idea of the self altogether. Giles (1993) claims that 
Hume proposes a “No-Self Theory,” that has much in common with Buddhist 
thought. 12 Recent narrative theories of the self are tied to Hume’s fictional self 
(Gallagher 2003: 337). Narrative accounts see the self as a fictional construction 
or story and not a distinct mental substance (e.g., Dennett 1992). 

These interpretive difficulties are complicated by Hume’s admission that the 
account of personal identity is “very defective,” although he never says exactly 
what the problem is (T App.20/635). In the appendix to the Treatise, published 
with book 3 in late 1740, he rehearses the account of personal identity which 
conforms with most philosophers, that personal identity “arises from conscious¬ 
ness; and consciousness is nothing but a reflected thought or perception” (T 
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App.20/635). The problem is that we cannot discover the connections themselves, 
but only feel a determination of thought to pass from one object to another. His 
“hopes” for the view “vanish,” however, because he cannot explain the princi¬ 
ples that “unite our successive perceptions in our thought or consciousness” (T 
App.20/635). He states two principles that he cannot give up or “render consist¬ 
ent” (T App.21/636). The two principles are that (1) all our distinct perceptions 
are distinct existences, and that (2) the mind never perceives any real connection 
among distinct existences. There would be no difficulty if either our perceptions 
did either inhere in something “simple and individual,” or if the mind perceived 
“some real connexion among them” (T App.21/636). Hume hopes that someone 
in the future can solve the problem (T App.21/636). 

There is no general agreement as to what the contradiction between the two 
principles is supposed to be or how to solve it. 13 Numerous accounts abound in the 
secondary literature - more than two dozen, according to a recent count by Garrett 
(2015: 238). Many commentators have noted that the two principles are consist¬ 
ent and that accepting (1) provides an explanation for (2). The two claims taken 
together are not incompatible but constitute the fundamental grounds for thinking 
that personal identity arises from associative principles of the imagination rather 
than from real connections among distinct existences. 

The fundamental divide between scholars concerns whether the problem that 
arises in the Appendix is metaphysical or psychological or both (Butler 2015: 
173-175). If the problem is metaphysical, then Hume realizes that he requires the 
existence of a genuinely independent, enduring self and “confesses to an error that 
concerns the principle of uniting or bundling perceptions into a single person” 
(Butler 2015: 173). If the problem is psychological, then the question is whether 
the associations of resemblance and causation together are enough to produce the 
idea of the self as unified and persisting through time (Butler 2015: 173). Either 
way, all commentators generally agree that he assumes the existence of a unified 
self that is the subject of perceptions. Some scholars locate the real problem with 
this assumption: that the perceptions come already as members of a particular 
unified bundle prior to the associating relations of the imagination. Stroud (1977: 
138-139) thinks the fact that perceptions present themselves in separate bundles 
is inexplicable for Hume and that he “leaves completely unintelligible and mys¬ 
terious the fact that those ‘data’ are as they are,” which explains the appendix 
woes. Inukai (2007: 267-268) claims that the bundle assumption is problematic 
for his system because if Hume allows “that there initially exists a unified bundle 
of perceptions,” then this means that our perceptions are no longer “entirely inde¬ 
pendent in their existence.” 

What seems evident in the appendix is that Hume finds some problem with his 
account but that he never really tells us what the difficulty is. His most suggestive 
remark on the matter is that he cannot explain the principles that “unite our suc¬ 
cessive perceptions in our thought or consciousness” (T App.21/636). It may be 
that consciousness clearly seems to be more than a bundle of distinct independent 
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‘perceptions’ - that for there to be mental perceptions that make up the bundles 
means that there is a unified principled consciousness to have them. The prob¬ 
lem then is not so much about the existence of the bundle itself or a distinction 
between individual selves at all or about how he is one self among others - rather 
it is about how these distinct (and disparate) experiences come together as a unity 
in our mental world. The worry might be that to be unified in my thought and 
consciousness is to be unified not simply in me but for me to provide the unity 
which we nonetheless experience in our mental lives despite the constant flux of 
perceptions. 

Hume’s cognitive psychology about the interaction between the imagination 
and the passions of pride and humility has the resources to provide a potential 
resolution to the problem of the unity of consciousness. Certainly, the associative 
principles of resemblance and causation are not enough by themselves to explain 
the unity in our conscious experience, but when combined with the passions, an 
explanation of sorts of the unity of our consciousness emerges. 

The passions of pride and humility are simple impressions: this means that 
cannot be defined or analyzed into parts for they have none. At best he can offer 
a “description” of the attending “circumstances” that give rise to these simple 
impressions, revealing the sources of our feelings and the processes by which 
they operate (T 2.1.2.1/277). Pride and humility presuppose the self. 14 The object 
of pride and humility is always the “self, or that succession of related ideas 
and impressions, of which we have an intimate memory and consciousness” (T 
2.2.1.2/277). Pride and humility invariably direct our attention to ourselves. These 
passions he says make us “turn our attention to oneself, and regard that as their 
ultimate and final object” (T 2.1.2.4/278). The self is a product of “an original and 
natural instinct” and “that ’tis absolutely impossible, from the primary constitu¬ 
tion of the mind, that these passions shou’d ever look beyond self, or that individ¬ 
ual person, of whose actions and sentiments each of us is intimately conscious” (T 
2.1.5.3/286). Nature has assigned an “emotion” to the idea of the self “which it 
never fails to produce” (T 2.1.5.6/287). 

The idea of the self is never absent from our purview so that, being always front 
and center, “the present situation of the person is always that of the imagination” 
(T 2.3.7.8/430). The continuous presence of these associative relations serves 
to continuously reinforce the vivacity of this self - so that, more nearly than 
any other idea (even memories) it approaches the vivacity of an impression (T 
2.1.11.4/317). This means that each conscious moment is united and involves the 
feeling of some degree of pride or humility, and this feeling always has reference 
to some conception of self. Pride and humility are about self-concern and involved 
with our constant desire for our own personal well-being and the improvement of 
our own particular situation in our daily affairs. The self has a cognitively impor¬ 
tant function: our capacity to think practically, to make decisions about the course 
of our lives depends on our ability to become self-consciously aware of ourselves. 
Since the self can know itself as an object, the self can respond to its own activity 
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just as others respond to its activity. This means that the self as an integral part of 
the unity of consciousness is a pervasive feature of our mind of particular impor¬ 
tance for our well-being. 

There can be a variety of causes of the passions of pride and humility such as 
our property, our accomplishments, our natural abilities, our physical appearance, 
our virtues, our reputation, our health, our friends and relations. Feelings of pride 
and humility vary according to how we conceive of such things and the circum¬ 
stances of social situation. Hume’s description of the cognitive mechanism by 
which these passions arise is the double impulse or the double relation of ideas 
and impressions. That is, the indirect passions arise only when there is an associa¬ 
tion of one idea with another idea, accompanied by an association of one impres¬ 
sion with another impression. Hume illustrates how the association of impressions 
and ideas works together to give rise to the passion of pride with the example of a 
beautiful house (T 2.1.2.6/279). Suppose I consider my beautiful house. Since the 
house is mine, my idea of the house, by the association of ideas, tends to occasion 
my idea of myself. Now the house also has a positive quality, beauty, and that 
occasions a particular feeling of pleasure. This pleasure resembles the agreeable 
impression of pride, and so by the natural association of impressions, tends to 
occasion that passion. 

These indirect passions of pride and humility result from the interaction of the 
two components of the human mind which Hume distinguishes: the association 
of ideas and the association of impressions. Hume notes that when “these two 
attractions or associations of impressions and ideas concur on the same object, 
they mutually assist each other, and the transition of the affections and of the 
imagination is made with the greatest ease and facility” (T 2.1.5.10/289). When 
the two kinds of association unite together “in one action” of the mind, then the 
new passion, therefore, must arise with so much greater violence, and the transi¬ 
tion to it must be render’d so much more easy and natural” (T 2.1.4.4/283-284). 
Note that Hume emphasizes that our association of ideas and association of 
impressions unite in one act of consciousness, which then becomes more intense 
in our awareness, and thus facilitates the transition to other similar states of 
emotion. In our consciousness, then, both of these aspects of the double impulse 
are united in a complete act in our consciousness. There is a “necessity for 
their conjunction” to produce the passions but they can be “easily separated” 
(T 2.1.2.6/279). For the purposes of drawing up a proper anatomy of human 
nature, it is important to “infix in our minds an exact idea of this distinction” (T 
2.1.2.6/279). 

Hume then does require some further principle beyond just resemblance and 
causation to unite these distinct perceptions in our consciousness. That further 
principle is the association of impressions, which together with the association 
of ideas unite in our consciousness. The conscious unity of the mind is found in 
the combination of our ideas and affective states and the interaction between the 
passions and imagination. The self is a brute natural fact, the “ultimate” object of 
our concern that is encountered in our experience and is produced continually by 
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associative relations that operate on the two levels of mental operations: ideas and 
impressions, thought and feeling. 

It seems fitting to conclude by noting this feature of Hume’s mind may even 
be prescient to recent discussions on the unity of consciousness. One influen¬ 
tial attempt to characterize the unity of consciousness holds that in unified con¬ 
sciousness, particular or singular experiences are subsumed in a more complex 
experience. For example, Bayne and Chalmers (2003) say that particular experi¬ 
ences seem to be unified when they are “aspects of a single encompassing state of 
consciousness.” More precisely, they explain that two experiences are said to be 
‘subsumptively unified’ “when they are both subsumed by a single state of con¬ 
sciousness” (Bayne and Chalmers 2003: 27). Two subsumptively unified states 
will have what is called a conjoint phenomenology - a phenomenology of having 
both states at once that subsumes the phenomenology of the individual states: 
“there is something it is like for the subject to be in [two conscious] states simul¬ 
taneously” (Bayne and Chalmers 2003: 32). 

This account of the unity of consciousness is quite similar to Hume’s description 
of the cognitive mechanism of the double-impulse for the passions of pride and 
humility. The two types of association operating on two parallel levels combine 
in one conscious act to form these passions. Both are distinct component aspects 
of a single united act of conscious perception. Each moment of our consciousness 
is a unity. The affective feeling of either pride or humility unites in one conscious 
act with our conception of our self and other related causes. Hume’s work on the 
mind and self may be useful to ongoing discussions of what forms the unity of 
consciousness might take. His emphasis on the limitations of the human mind 
may also be relevant for reflections on the degree to which consciousness might 
be unified or situations when the unity of consciousness might break down. 15 


Conclusion 

A distinctive feature of early modem philosophy is the development of many new 
questions, methods of inquiry, and theories about the mind that remain influential 
today. Hume’s own scientific approach to the human mind in terms of delineat¬ 
ing mental faculties and their fundamental governing principles continues to be 
relevant to contemporary approaches in philosophy of mind. Hume’s views on 
the self also continue to inspire current thinking on the topic as well as spawn 
a diversity of interpretations. That Hume on mind and self are multifaceted and 
fruitful enough to inspire such wide-ranging appropriations is a measure of, and a 
testament to, the depth and range of his contributions. 


Notes 

1 The following abbreviations will be used in this paper: Hume: ‘ AB’ (‘An Abstract of a 
Book lately published entitled^ Treatise of Human Nature wherein the chief argument 
of that book is farther illustrated and explained’) taken from‘T’ (see below). References 
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cite the book, chapter, section, and paragraph to the most recent Oxford edition fol¬ 
lowed by page numbers from the Selby-Bigge/Nidditch editions); ‘EHU’ (An Enquiry 
Concerning Human Understanding, ed. T. L Beauchamp, Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1999 and An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding and Enquiry Con¬ 
cerning the Principles of Morals, 3rd edition, eds. L. A. Selby-Bigge and P. H. Nid- 
ditch, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975). All references cite the book, chapter, section, 
and paragraph to the most recent Oxford edition followed by page numbers from the 
Selby-Bigge/Nidditch editions and ‘T’ (A Treatise of Human Nature, eds. D. F. Norton 
and M. J. Norton, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000, and eds. L. A. Selby-Bigge 
and P. H. Nidditch, Oxford: Clarendon Press, second edition, 1978). Locke: ‘ECHU’ 
(An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. P. H. Nidditch, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1975. References cite book, chapter, and passage number. Malebranche: ‘ST’ 
(The Search After Truth, eds. T. Lennon and P. Olscamp, Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1997. References cite book, part and chapter numbers). 

2 See also T 1.3.7.5/96; 1.3.8.15/105; 1.3.10.3/119-20. 

3 ‘Force and vivacity’ is commonly understood as phenomenological intensity (Stroud 
1977: 29; Dicker 1998: 5; Owen 1999: 73; Broughton 2006: 45; Noonan 2007: 35). 
One way to read the distinction is to see force as functional, a forceful perception 
that has a sustained causal influence, and vivacity as a clear and intense phenomeno¬ 
logical perception (Govier, 1972). Another way interprets force and vivacity strictly in 
functional terms (Everson, 1988). Or one could hold that force and vivacity concern 
“verisimilitude” or truthlikeness (Waxman, 1993), or that the force and vivacity of 
impressions involves their sense of “presentedness” (Dauer, 1999). A further alterna¬ 
tive reading explores force and vivacity as an “indicator” for believability (Seppa- 
lainen and Coventry, 2012). 

4 See Stanistreet (2002: 5Iff) for discussion. 

5 Some scholars claim that Hume assumes the standard Cartesian mechanical model of 
the imagination in his philosophy. John Wright for example shows the many implica¬ 
tions of the mechanical model for Hume on topics such as personal identity, the pas¬ 
sions, sympathy, and morals. See Wright (1983: 70, 206, 220, 266) and (2009: X-XI, 
51, 122, 254-255). See also Kail (2007: 53-55). 

6 See Ainslie (2008: 141f) and Thiel (2013) for a discussion of Hume in relation to 
Locke on personal identity. For the relation between Locke, Hume, and Shaftesbury, 
see Winkler (2000). 

7 McIntyre (2009: 191-193) explains on Hume’s account how those perceptions, 
thoughts, and actions related to my present self “affect my present feelings and there¬ 
fore are of interest to me” and how the present self extends its concern to the future as 
well as the past. See also Pitson (2002: 146ff). 

8 Kemp Smith (2005: 74f) declared books 1 and book 2 of the Treatise to be apparently 
contradictory on the topic of personal identity. In book 1, Hume states that there is not 
a specific impression of the self but yet he relies on such an impression of the self in 
book 2 of the passions. Passmore complained that Hume never really brings the two 
sorts of personal identity together in relation with one another (1980: 79). But many 
scholars such as Baier have sought to show that the self with regard to the passions in 
book 2 complements and supplements the self in book 1. Baier (1991: 130) writes that 
for Hume, “the self is dependent on others for its coming to be, for its emotional life, 
for its self-consciousness, for its self-evaluations.” Baillie claims that Hume’s negative 
denial of the self as mental substance in book 1 extends to include a positive account of 
the self as the subject of passions in book 2. This move “utterly transforms the picture 
of self and identity” (Baillie, 2000: 35). According to Baillie (2000: 35) what emerges 
is the “socially constructed self, the object of reflexive concern.” One can come to view 
themselves from a social perspective and one can come to know themselves through 
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others (Capaldi, 1975: 92-93; Capaldi, 1985). Some commentators think this results 
in two ideas of the self: the idea of self in ‘Of personal identity’ at the end of book 1, 
and the idea of self that is produced by the passions and morals in books 2 and 3. Other 
commentators claim that there is just one self at work in Hume’s philosophy; see Carl¬ 
son 2009 for discussion. 

9 See Pitson (2002: 1, 50f) for a discussion of the contemporary relevance of Hume’s 
self on thinkers such as Nagel and McGinn on the mind/body relation. 

10 See Ward (1988) and Biro (2009: 65). 

11 Relevant here is Tversky and Kanheman’s (1974) research on the common errors 
which arise from the reliance on cognitive heuristics and biases. Both Traiger (1999) 
and Morris (2008: 467) point out that Hume anticipates many of the errors and biases 
identified by Tversky and Kahneman. 

12 See also Richards (1978), Leavitt (2004), and Tomhave (2010). Alison Gopnik (2010) 
has argued that Hume was in a position to learn about Buddhist thought during his time 
in France. 

13 Useful reviews of literature regarding Hume’s Appendix worries include Ainslie 
(2008); Butler (2015); Penelhum, (2000/2003: 99). See also Garrett (1981); Swain 
(2006); Capaldi (1985); Traiger (1985); Pitson (2000: Ch. 4); and Kail (2007: Part 6). 

14 For discussions of pride and self, see Rorty (1990); Chazan (1992); Purviance (1997); 
King (1999); Ainslie (1999); Postema (2005). Hume’s account of pride and humility 
is indebted to Hobbes and Mandeville. For more on the similarities and difference 
between Hume and Hobbes and Mandeville, see Taylor (2015: 155f). 

15 My thanks to Joshua Fost, Matthew Hernandez, and Alex Sager for numerous helpful 
discussions, and to P. J. E. Kail and Becko Copenhaver for useful comments on earlier 
drafts that resulted in substantial improvements of this essay. 
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KANT ON THE MIND 

Andrew Brook 


1. Introduction 

Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) was the last great thinker of the German-speaking 
Enlightenment. He was the first philosopher/psychologist (the two did not become 
entirely distinct until near the end of the 19th century) to put together the now- 
dominant picture of the mind as requiring both (1) informational input from the 
senses ( sensibility, as Kant called it, which delivers what he called intuitions 
(Anschauungen ), the raw material of sensible experience) and (2) ‘top-down’ pro¬ 
cessing using concepts {understanding, in Kant’s terminology). Kant thought that 
one group of concepts - the Categories - are necessary and universal. That is to 
say, they must play a role in all conceptualized experience, or perhaps all human 
experience period. In top-down processing, unified consciousness and the sub¬ 
personal activities that produce it play a central role, more central in fact than they 
play in any subsequent cognitive model. 

One indication that the dual title of ‘philosopher/psychologist’ is appropriate 
for Kant is that he was as happy to avail himself of empirical observations as 
conceptual material. In addition to observation, however, he developed and used 
at least two distinctive methods of his own, a point to which we will return shortly. 

Kant wrote prolifically on many different subjects, including logic, ethics, his¬ 
tory, anthropology (something similar to what we would now call behavioural 
psychology), war and peace, political theory, and so on. His major works on mind 
are the monumental Critique of Pure Reason (CPR) of 1781 (1 st or A edition) and 
1787 (2nd or B edition) and his little, late Anthropology From a Pragmatic Point 
of View, first published in 1798 only six years before his death. Since the Anthro¬ 
pology was worked up from notes for popular lectures that Kant regularly gave for 
twenty-five years to very large audiences, it is often superficial compared to CPR. 
All further references to Kant will be to CPR unless otherwise noted. 1 

Kant summed up the two sides of knowledge acquisition in a phrase for which 
he is perhaps most famous: “thoughts [judgments using concepts] without [intui¬ 
tional] content are empty, intuitions without concepts are blind” (A51=B75). He 
had relatively little to say about the intuitional (experiential) side. Indeed, he 
offered no argument that it is even necessary until halfway through CPR (and 
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even then only in a short, confusing appendix on Leibniz: the appendix on the 
amphiboly of the concepts of reflection). Given that Kant was in part reacting 
against rationalists such as Descartes and Leibniz who argued that sensible expe¬ 
rience is not the road to knowledge, this is a curious fact, but a fact it is (Brook, 
2010). Instead, Kant concentrated on top-down processes. 

Three ideas define the basic shape (‘cognitive architecture’) of Kant’s model of 
the top-down processes. They have all become part of the foundation of cognitive 
science. 

1. The mind is a complex set of abilities (functions). As Meerbote (1989) and 
many others have observed, Kant held a functionalist view of the mind 
almost two hundred years before functionalism was officially articulated in 
the 1960s by Hilary Putnam and others. 

2. The functions crucial for knowledge-generating activity are spatio-temporal 
processing of, and application of concepts to, sensory inputs. Cognition, as 
we just saw Kant urging, requires concepts as well as percepts. 

3. These functions are forms of what Kant called synthesis. Synthesis (and the 
unity in consciousness required for synthesis) is central to cognition. 

In one form or another, these three ideas are fundamental to most thinking about 
cognition now. 

As item (2) suggests, Kant postulated two kinds of top-down process. First, 
the raw ‘manifold of intuition’, as he called it, is organized by two forms of intui¬ 
tion: time and space. ‘Form’ here means something like ‘grid-like structure within 
which particulars can be located’. All the elements of an experience-to-be are 
located in time, and all that are susceptible to spatial organization - all, for exam¬ 
ple, onto which spatial relationships can be mapped - are located in space. Kant 
called this process the transcendental (or necessary) aesthetic element in experi¬ 
ence (aesthetic not in our sense, but where the contrast is anaesthetic). 

Once the various elements in a manifold have been organized in time and, where 
possible, space, the various elements are identified and related to one another 
using concepts ‘Once’ here may identify a logical order, not a temporal one. The 
crucial concepts are the ones that we must use. Kant called these concepts Catego¬ 
ries and held that they come in four kinds. In all experience, he urged, we must use 
concepts for quantities (units of some kind), qualities (roughly, properties), rela¬ 
tionships (of which relationships of causality are the most important), and what he 
called ‘modality’ (whether an item before the mind is merely possible [imagined 
or dreamt, for example], actual [an object of experience that exists], or necessary 
[an object of experience that must exist]). Kant’s doctrine of the Categories has 
been the subject of much criticism, mainly because he insisted on decking out 
each of the four kinds of Category in exactly three variants, but the idea that the 
basic quadrilateral scheme stripped to its essentials is required for all knowledge 
is actually quite plausible. 
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Turning from doctrine to method, Kant, as I said, developed two distinctive 
methods. They are the method of transcendental argument and the method of con¬ 
struction in the imagination. The former argues from a phenomenon of interest 
to its necessary conditions, especially necessary cognitive conditions, and is one 
kind of what we would now call inference to the best explanation. The latter is 
a special form of what we would now call thought-experiments: the activity of 
exploring in the imagination scenarios that exemplify a concept to see if one can 
spot distinctive and necessary features of the concept. 

Transcendental argument played a far larger role in Kant’s work than the method 
of construction in the imagination. Indeed, the latter hardly appears anywhere in 
the main body of CPR. Kant sketches it in the Introduction and reintroduces it in 
the final section of CPR, the Doctrine of Method, but it plays little role anywhere 
else. The key claim of transcendental method is this: to study the mind, infer the 
conditions necessary for experience. Arguments having this structure are called 
transcendental arguments. As we said, the core of this method is inference to the 
best explanation (IBE), the method of postulating unobservable mental mecha¬ 
nisms in order to explain what we observe. 

To be sure, Kant thought that he could get more out of his transcendental argu¬ 
ments than just ‘best explanations’. He thought that he could get a priori (expe¬ 
rience-independent) knowledge out of them. Kant had a tripartite doctrine of the 
a priori. He held that some features of the mind and its knowledge had a priori 
origins, i.e., they must be in the mind prior to experience because using them is 
necessary to have experience. That mind and knowledge have these features are a 
priori truths, i.e., necessary and universal (B3/4). And we can come to know these 
truths, or that they are a priori at any rate, only by using a priori methods, i.e., 
we cannot learn these things from experience (B3; Brook, 1993). Kant thought 
that transcendental arguments were a priori or yielded the a priori in all three 
ways. Nonetheless, at the heart of this method is inference to the best explana¬ 
tion. When introspection fell out of favour about 100 years ago, the alternative 
approach adopted was exactly this approach. Its non-empirical roots in Kant not¬ 
withstanding, in the form of IBE it is now the major method used by experimental 
cognitive scientists. 

To end this sketch, a word on Kant’s influence. The bottom-up/top-down pic¬ 
ture of knowledge acquisition at the core of Kant’s model of the mind is now 
central to cognitive science, as is the method of inference to the best explanation. 
Kant’s model of the mind was the dominant model in the empirical psychology 
that flowed from his work in the 19th century and then again, after a hiatus during 
which behaviourism reigned supreme (roughly 1910 to 1965), in the latter half 
of the 20th and now in the 21st centuries, especially in cognitive science. Central 
elements of the models of the mind of thinkers otherwise as disparate as Sigmund 
Freud and Jerry Fodor are broadly Kantian. However, other equally interesting 
ideas of his, such as his ideas having to do with the nature of consciousness and 
the conceptual apparatus that we use in our encounter with our own conscious¬ 
ness, have had almost no influence in Kant’s time or ours. 
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Next I fill out the sketch just presented of Kant’s model of the mind. Then I turn 
to his claims about consciousness more specifically. Even though he achieved 
remarkable insights into consciousness of self, some of his ideas reappearing 
about 200 years later in the 1960s and 1970s, so little did Kant’s contribution 
influence subsequent work that when they did reappear, almost no one knew that 
Kant had articulated them two hundred years before. Has Kant’s model of the 
mind been superseded by cognitive science? Far from having been superseded by 
it, some of his most important ideas have not even been assimilated into it. 

2. Kant’s critical project and how the mind fits into it 

Though Kant’s model of the mind has been so influential, the way it fits into 
Kant’s overall project is a bit curious. Kant said that his views of the mind were 
actually inessential to his main purpose. As he put it, “Enquiry. . . [into] the pure 
understanding itself, its possibility and the cognitive faculties upon which it 
rests ... is of great importance for my chief purpose, . . . [but] does not form an 
essential part of it” (Axvii). Indeed, Kant offers no sustained, focused discussion 
of the mind anywhere except the Anthropology. In CPR, Kant discussed the mind 
only in connection with this or that part of his main project, never in its own right. 
As a result, his treatment is scattered and sketchy. 

Kant’s view of the mind arose out of his general philosophical project in the 
following way. In CPR, among other things Kant aimed to 

• Justify our conviction that physics, like mathematics, is a body of necessary 
and universal truth. 

• Insulate belief in God, immortality, and free will from the corrosive effects of 
this very same science. 

Kant accepted without reservation that “God, freedom and immortality” 
(1781/7, Bxxx) exist but feared that, if science were relevant to their existence 
at all, it would provide reasons to doubt that they exist. As he saw it, however, 
science cannot touch these questions. “I have found it necessary to deny knowl¬ 
edge ... in order to make room for faith ” (Bxxx, his emphasis). 

Laying the foundation for pursuit of the first aim, which was no less than the 
aim of showing why physics is a science, led Kant to his views about how the 
mind works. He approached the grounding of physics by asking the transcendental 
question: What are the necessary conditions of experience (A96)? Put simply, he 
held that for our experience to be as it is, and thus our minds to be as they are, the 
way in which our experience is tied together must reflect the way in which that 
physics says objects in the world are tied together. Seeing this connection tells us a 
lot about what our minds must be like. His pursuit of the second aim - specifically 
his criticisms of arguments that aimed to show that we can know more about the 
mind’s consciousness of itself than Kant could allow - led him to his ideas about 
consciousness of oneself is like. 
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The two chapters of CPR in which most of Kant’s remarks on the mind occur - 
the chapter on the Transcendental Deduction (TD) and the chapter on what he 
called Paralogisms (faulty arguments about the mind mounted by his predeces¬ 
sors) - were the two chapters that gave him the greatest difficulty in the first 
edition. Kant rewrote the main body of both chapters completely for the second 
edition (though not the introductions). 

3. Mind in CPR 

In the two editions of CPR, there are seven main discussions of the mind. The 
first is in the Transcendental Aesthetic, the second is in what is usually called the 
Metaphysical Deduction (for this term, see below). There are two discussions of 
it in the first-edition TD, in parts 1 to 3 of Section 2 (A98 up to A110) and in the 
whole of Section 3 (A115-A127). Section 3 largely repeats things said in Sec¬ 
tion 2, indeed twice, once beginning at A115, and a second time beginning just 
before A120. These two discussions are replaced by two in the second-edition 
TD, from B129 to B140 and from B153 to B159, the latter added as a kind of 
supplement. And the seventh discussion is found in the first edition attack on the 
Paralogisms. What little was retained of the latter remarks in the second edition 
was moved to the completely rewritten TD. For understanding Kant on the mind 
and self-knowledge, the first edition of CPR is more valuable than the second. Let 
us now fill out the sketch of Kant’s model of the mind just given and connect the 
elements of it to the passages just identified. 

3.1 Space and time 

The first stage in Kant’s account of knowledge acquisition concerns space and 
time - what they are like and how we must handle them if our experience is to 
have the spatial and temporal properties that it has. He does so in the Transcen¬ 
dental Aesthetic. This question about the necessary conditions of experience is for 
Kant a ‘transcendental’ question and the strategy of proceeding by trying to find 
answers to such questions is, as we said, the strategy of transcendental argument. 

We have already laid out the essentials of Kant on time and space but we should 
note that, in this discussion, Kant articulates one of his most notorious views: 
whatever it is that impinges on us from the mind-independent world does not 
come located in a spatial matrix, nor even a temporal one (A37=B54fn.). Rather, 
the temporal and spatial forms (Kant’s ‘forms of intuition’) that organize this 
manifold of raw intuition are properties of the mind. So independent of experience 
are these forms that Kant calls them pure, by which he means: ‘not derived from 
experience’. This doctrine is problematic. For example, it invites the question: in 
virtue of what is the mind constrained to locate a bit of a manifold at one spatial 
or temporal location rather than another? Kant seems to have had no answer to 
this question (Falkenstein, 1995; Brook, 1998). Most commentators have found 
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Kant’s claim that space and time are only in the mind, not in the mind-independ¬ 
ent world, implausible. 

The activity of locating items in the ‘forms of intuition’, space and time, may 
be one of the three kinds of what Kant called synthesis, to which we will return 
shortly. 


3.2 Derivation of the Categories 

Before Kant can move to the top-down part of knowledge acquisition, he tells us 
what the key top-down concepts, namely the Categories, are. He does this by deriv¬ 
ing them from the Aristotelian forms of judgment. The chapter in which he does so 
is has the title “The Clue to the Discovery of All Pure Concepts of the Understand¬ 
ing,” but is generally called the “Metaphysical Deduction” because of a remark 
that Kant once made (B159). The Aesthetic is about the conditions of experience, 
Kant’s official project. The Metaphysical Deduction is totally unlike this. 

Starting from and taking for granted Aristotle’s forms of judgment, Kant pro¬ 
ceeds by analysis to draw out the implications of these forms of judgment for the 
conceptual structure within which all thought and experience must take place. The 
theory that results is the theory of what Kant called the Categories. Kant thought 
that he could deduce the conceptual structure of experience from the components 
of the Aristotelian system of judgments. 

Thus in Kant’s thought about the mind early in CPR, there is not one cen¬ 
tral movement but two: one in the Transcendental Aesthetic and the other in the 
Metaphysical Deduction. The first is a move up from experience (of objects) 
to the necessary conditions of such experience. The second is a move down 
from the Aristotelian forms of judgment to the concepts that we use in judging, 
namely, the Categories. From early on, Kant works both sides of the duality in 
knowledge-acquisition. 


3.3 Argument that we must use the Categories 

Having told us what the Categories consist of, Kant next tries to show that we 
must use them to acquire knowledge. This discussion takes place in the brilliant 
and baffling Transcendental Deduction (TD). Recall the two movements just dis¬ 
cussed - the one from experience to its conditions and the other from the forms 
of judgment to the concepts that we must use in all judging (the Categories). This 
duality led Kant to his famous question of right (quid juris) (A84=B116): with 
what right do we apply the Categories, which are not acquired from experience, 
to the contents of experience (A85=B117)? Kant’s problem here is not as arcane 
as it might seem. It reflects an important question: how is it that the world as we 
experience it conforms to our central concepts? In briefest form, Kant thought that 
the trick to showing how it is possible for the Categories to apply to experience is 
to show that it is necessary that they apply (A97). 
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TD has two sides, though Kant never treats them separately. He once called 
them the objective and the subjective deductions (Axvii). The objective deduction 
is about the conceptual and other cognitive conditions of having representations 
of objects. It is Kant’s answer to the quidjuris question. Exactly how the objective 
deduction goes is controversial and I will sidestep it. The subjective deduction is 
about what the mind - the “subjective sources” of understanding (A97) - must be 
like as a consequence. The subjective deduction is what interests us here. 

Kant argues as follows. Our experiences have objects; they are about some¬ 
thing. The objects of our experiences are discrete, unified particulars. To have such 
particulars available to it, the mind must construct them based on sensible input. 
To construct them, the mind must do three kinds of synthesis: Synthesis of Appre¬ 
hension in Intuition, Synthesis of Reproduction in the Imagination, and Synthesis 
of Recognition in a Concept. The latter uses and must use the Categories. 

The ‘deduction of the Categories’ in the first edition should now be complete. 
Strangely enough, however, the chapter has only just got started: we have reached 
only A106, about one-third of the way through it. We will return to this issue at 
the end of the discussion of TD. 


3.4 Synthesis 

If the doctrine of space and time is at the heart of the first part of Kant’s model of 
the mind, the doctrine of synthesis in its three forms is at the heart of the second. 
So what is synthesis like? Return to the aphorism introduced earlier: thoughts 
without intuitions are empty; intuitions without concepts are blind (A51=B75). 
Experience requires both percepts and concepts. As we might say now: in order 
to discriminate we need information; but for information to be of any use to us, 
we must organize the information. This organizing is what Kant had in mind by 
the term ‘synthesis’. “By synthesis, in its most general sense, I understand the act 
of putting different representations together, and of grasping what is manifold in 
them in one knowledge” (A77=B103). 

As mentioned earlier, he claimed that three kinds of synthesis are required 
to organize information: apprehending in intuition, reproducing in imagination, 
and recognizing in concepts (A97-A105). Each of the three kinds of synthesis 
relates to a different aspect of Kant’s fundamental duality of intuition and con¬ 
cept. Synthesis of apprehension concerns raw sensible input, synthesis of repro¬ 
duction in imagination concerns association of earlier sensible representations 
with current ones, and synthesis of recognition in concepts is about grouping 
earlier and later representations of what is in fact a single object together under 
concepts. 

The three syntheses also represent three fundamental faculties of the mind. 
Apprehension is the province of sensibility, recognition is the province of under¬ 
standing, while the synthesis in the middle is the province of a faculty far less 
settled than the other two: imagination (see A120). The first two syntheses - 
apprehension and reproduction - are inseparable; one cannot occur without the 
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other (A 102). The third - recognition - requires the first two but is not required 
by them. 

Acts of synthesis are performed on that to which we are passive in experi¬ 
ence - namely intuitions. Intuitions are quite different from sense-data, classically 
understood. We can become conscious of intuitions only after acts of synthesis 
and only by inference from these acts, not directly. Thus they are something more 
like theoretical entities (better, events ) postulated to explain something in what we 
are able to recognize. What they explain is the non-conceptual element in repre¬ 
sentations, an element over which we have no control. 

The synthesis of apprehension is more shadowy than the other two. In the sec¬ 
ond edition, the notion does not even appear until §26, i.e., late in TD. At A120, 
Kant tells us that apprehending impressions is taking them up into the activity of 
imagination, i.e., into the faculty of the mind that becomes conscious of images. 
He tells us that we can achieve the kind of differentiation that we need to take 
them up only “in so far as the mind distinguishes the time in the sequence of one 
impression upon another” (A99). Kant uses the term ‘impression’ ( Eindrucke ) 
rarely; it seems to be in the same camp as ‘appearance’ ( Erscheinung ) and ‘intui¬ 
tion’ ( Anschauung ). Kant seems to have believed that we can become conscious 
of only one new item at a time. Thus a group of simultaneous ‘impressions’ arriv¬ 
ing at the same time would be indistinguishable, “for each representation [Vor- 
stellung\, in so far as it is contained in a single moment, can never be anything 
but absolute unity” (A99). Kant’s use of the term Vorstellung, with its suggestion 
of synthesized, conceptualized organization, may have been unfortunate. What 
I think he meant is this: prior to synthesis and conceptual organization, a manifold 
of intuitions would be an undifferentiated unit, a seamless, blooming, buzzing 
confusion. Thus, to distinguish one impression from another, we must give them 
separate temporal (and perhaps spatial) locations (Kant speaks here only of tem¬ 
poral locations). Among the many puzzles about this discussion, Kant leaves it 
quite unclear how this apprehension relates to imposing the forms of space and 
time discussed in the aesthetic. 

The synthesis of reproduction in imagination has two elements: a synthesis 
proper and associations necessary for performing that synthesis. Kant explicitly 
treats these as separate at A125: “recognition, reproduction, association, appre¬ 
hension”. Both elements start from the appearances, as Kant now calls them, 
which the synthesis of apprehension has located in time. In this form of synthesis, 
we retain earlier intuitions in such a way that new representations of the right kind 
“bring about a transition of the mind” to these earlier representations, even in the 
absence of them in current representation (A100). Such transitions are the result 
of setting up associations (which need not be conscious). No recognition need be 
involved in order for earlier representations to be associated with later ones. 

For us, it is a little strange to find Kant calling reproduction an act of imagina¬ 
tion. Kant describes the function that he had in mind as “a blind but indispensa¬ 
ble function of the soul” (A78=B103), so he means something rather different 
from what we now mean by the term ‘imagination’ (A 120 and fn.). For Kant, 
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imagination connects elements by forming an image: “imagination has to bring 
the manifold of intuitions into the form of an image” (A 120). He understood 
‘imagination’ in its root sense of image-making and did not see imagination as 
opposed to, but rather a part of, perception. 

The third kind of synthesis is synthesis of recognition in a concept. To expe¬ 
rience objects, first I have to separate the materials out of which they are con¬ 
structed and then relate these materials one to another, as we have seen. Finally, 
I have to apply at least the Categorical concepts to these materials: concepts of 
number, quality, and modality (what I am experiencing is possible, actual or nec¬ 
essary). Note that so far we have not mentioned the fourth kind of Categorical 
concepts, relational concepts. 

Regardless of whether reproduction requires memory, recognition clearly does, 
in Kant’s view: 

[A merely reproduced] manifold of representation would never ... form 
a whole, since it would lack that unity which only consciousness can 
impart to it. If, in counting, I forget that the units, which now hover 
before me, have been added to one another in succession, I should never 
know that a total is being produced through this successive addition of 
unit to unit. 

[A103; see A78=B104] 

This passage tells us that synthesis by an act of recognition requires two things. 
The first is memory. The second is that something in the past representations 
must be recognized as related to present representations. In order to recognize 
that earlier and later representations both represent a single object, we must 
use concepts, rules (A121, A126): not just concepts of number, quality, and 
modality, but also the specific empirical concepts that apply to the object we are 
recognizing. 

Immediately after introducing recognition, Kant brings his famous terms apper¬ 
ception and the unity of apperception into the discussion. The acts by which we 
achieve recognition under concepts are acts of apperception. Kant first introduces 
apperception as the faculty or capacity for judging in accordance with a rule, 
a capacity for applying concepts. Apperceiving is an activity necessary for and 
parallel to perceiving (A120). However, the sense of the term ‘apperception’ soon 
shifts to consciousness of self (Brook, forthcoming). To achieve recognition of 
a unified object, the mind must perform an act of judgment; it must find various 
represented elements as connected to one another. Apperception is the faculty that 
performs syntheses of recognition (A115). 

3.5 A 90° turn 

The syntheses of apprehension, reproduction, and recognition of single objects 
march in a single temporal/object-generational line. Suddenly, at A106 Kant 
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makes a kind of 90° turn from the generation of a representation of individual 
objects of experience over time to a form of recognition that requires the unifi¬ 
cation and recognition of multiple objects existing at the same time. He moves 
from acts of recognition of individual objects to unified acts of recognition of 
multiple objects which “stand alongside one another in one experience” (A 108, 
my emphasis). This 90° turn is a pivotal moment in TD and it has received less 
attention than it deserves. 

The move that Kant next makes is interesting. He introduces the notion of tran¬ 
scendental apperception and the unity of such apperception - the unity of con¬ 
sciousness - for the first time and he argues that the mind could not use concepts 
so as to have unified objects of representation if its consciousness were not itself 
unified (A107-A108). Evidently, something is happening (something, moreover, 
not at all well heralded in the text). Why does consciousness and its unity appear 
here? We have been exploring what is necessary to have experience. Why would 
it matter if, in addition, consciousness were unified? As Walker (1978, p. 77) and 
Guyer (1987, pp. 94-95) have shown, Kant did not need to start from anything 
about the mind to deduce the Categories. 2 So why, with no warning, does he intro¬ 
duce unified consciousness? 

So far Kant has ‘deduced’ a need to use only three of the four kinds of cat¬ 
egorical concepts: number, quality, and modality. He has said nothing about the 
relational categories. For Kant, this would have been a crucial gap. One of his 
most strongly felt objectives in CPR is to show, against Hume, that physics is a 
real science (i.e., a body of necessary truth). To do this, he thinks he needs to show 
that we must use the concept of causality in experience. Indeed, causality was the 
category that he cared most about. Yet up to A106, Kant has said nothing about the 
relational categories in general or about causality in particular. By A111, however, 
Kant is talking about the use of the relational categories and by A112 causality is 
front and centre. It is natural to suppose, then, that the material between A106 and 
A111 contains an argument for the necessity of applying the relational categories, 
even though he never says so. 

Up to A106 Kant discusses nothing but individual objects: a triangle and its 
three sides, a body and its shape and impenetrability. At A107, he suddenly begins 
to talk about tying together multiple represented objects, indeed: “all possible 
appearances, which can stand alongside one another in one experience” (A 108). 
The solution to the problem of showing that we must use the category of causality 
must lie somewhere in this activity of tying multiple objects together. 

The passage between A106 and Alll is difficult. It takes up transcendental 
apperception, the unity and identity of the mind, and the mind’s consciousness of 
itself as the subject of all its representations (A106-108). I think that this passage 
introduces either a new stage or even a new starting point for TD. Here many 
commentators (Strawson, Henrich, Guyer) would think immediately of self-con¬ 
sciousness. Kant did use consciousness of self as a starting point for deductions, 
at B130 in the B-edition for example. But that is not what happens here, not in the 
initial paragraphs anyway. 
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What Kant does say is this. Our experience is ‘one experience’; “all possi¬ 
ble appearances . . . stand alongside one another in one experience” (A 108). We 
have “one and the same general experience” of “all... the various perceptions” 
(A110), “a connected whole of human knowledge” (A121). Let us call this gen¬ 
eral experience a global representation. Transcendental apperception (hereafter 
TA) now enters as the ability to tie ‘all appearances’ together into ‘one experi¬ 
ence’. “This transcendental unity of apperception forms out of all possible appear¬ 
ances, which can stand alongside one another in one experience, a connection of 
all these representations according to laws” (A108). It performs a “synthesis of 
all appearances according to concepts”, “whereby it subordinates all synthesis of 
apprehension ... to a transcendental unity” (A108). This, he thought, requires 
unified consciousness. 

Unified consciousness is required for a second reason, too. “Representations 
can [so much as] represent something to me only in so far as they belong with all 
others to one consciousness. Therefore, they must at least be capable of being so 
connected” (A 116). 

The introduction of unified consciousness opens up an important new opportu¬ 
nity. Kant can now explore the necessary conditions of conscious content being 
unified in this way. To make a long story short, Kant now argues that conscious 
content could have the unity it does only if (at least) most of the contents them¬ 
selves are tied together causally. 

With this, his presentation of the doctrine of synthesis in the first edition and his 
‘deduction’ of the need to use relational categories are complete. His defence of 
the necessity of physics is under way. 

3.6 The unity of consciousness 

For Kant, synthesizing by using concepts requires that consciousness be unified. 
Unified consciousness is thus central to the kind of minds we have. Indeed, two 
kinds of unity are required for our experience to be integrated into a single ‘gen¬ 
eral experience’ (roughly, a single person’s typical synchronic experience). 

1. The experiences must have a single common subject (A350); 
and 

2. The consciousness that this subject has of represented objects and/or repre¬ 
sentations must be unified. 

The first requirement may look trivial but it is not. For Hume, for example, what 
makes a group of experiences one person’s experiences is that they are associated 
with one another in an appropriate way (the so-called bundle theory), not that they 
have a common subject. Contrary to Hume, we need to postulate a subject for at 
least two reasons: Representations not only represent something; they represent 
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it to someone; and, representations are not simply given to us - to become a rep¬ 
resentation, sensory inputs must be processed by an integrated cognitive system. 
Kant may have been aware of both these points, but he had little to say about what 
a subject of experience might be like. 

Kant referred to the unity of consciousness as both the unity of consciousness 
(A103) and the unity of apperception (A105, A108). The well-known argument at 
the beginning of the first edition attack on the second paralogism (A3 52) focuses 
on the unity of consciousness at a given time and what can (or cannot) be inferred 
from it about the nature of the mind. The attack on the third paralogism focuses 
on what can be inferred about our identity (our persistence as one and the same 
person) from unified consciousness over time. These are all from the first edition 
of CPR. In the second edition, some of Kant’s remarks about unity are unlike 
anything in the first edition, for example, “this unity ... is not the category of 
unity” (B131). 

The unity of consciousness and Kant’s views on it are complicated, but here 
are some of the most important points. By ‘unity of consciousness’, Kant seems 
to have the following in mind: I am conscious not only of single experiences but 
of a great many experiences at the same time. The same is true of actions; I can 
do and be conscious of doing a number of actions at the same time. In addition to 
such synchronic unity, many global representations display temporal unity: cur¬ 
rent representation is synthesized with retained earlier representations. Temporal 
unity is very common in synthesis of recognition. Any representation that we 
acquire in a series of temporal steps, such as hearing a sentence, will have tempo¬ 
ral unity (A104; A352). 

Kant himself did not explicate his notion of unified consciousness but here is 
one plausible articulation of the notion at work in his writings: 

The unity of consciousness =df. (i) a single act of consciousness, which 
(ii) makes one conscious of a number of representations and/or objects of 
representation in such a way that to be conscious of having any members 
of this group is also to be conscious of having others in the group and of 
at least some of them as a group. 

As this definition makes clear, that consciousness is unified is more than just being 
in one state of consciousness. Unified consciousness is not just singular, it inte¬ 
grates multiple contents. 

Kant placed great emphasis on the unity of consciousness, both positively and 
negatively. Positively, he held that conceptualized representation has to be unified 
both at and across time. Negatively, he held that nothing follows from a mind 
having unified consciousness concerning its composition, identity across time, 
or immateriality. The main task of the second, third, and fourth paralogisms is to 
make just these points. 

We can now understand in more detail why Kant said that the subjective deduc¬ 
tion is inessential to his main project (Axvii). Since the objective deduction is 
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about the conditions of representations having objects, a better name for it might 
have been ‘deduction of the object’. Similarly, a better name for the subjective 
deduction might have been ‘the deduction of the subject’ or ‘the deduction of the 
subject’s nature’. The latter enquiry was inessential to Kant’s main critical project 
because the main project was to defend the synthetic a priori credentials of phys¬ 
ics in the objective deduction. From this point of view, anything uncovered about 
the nature and functioning of the mind was a happy accident. 

There is a second discussion of the mind in TD in Section 3. It largely repeats 
the argument just examined. 

4. Consciousness of self and knowledge of self 

It is easy to over-interpret transcendental apperception as providing more knowl¬ 
edge of oneself than, on general grounds, Kant could allow. Indeed, we clearly 
seem to be at least aware of our actual self, not just appearances of it doctored 
by application of concepts. Indeed, Kant himself held that we know a great deal 
about how the self functions, as we saw in the last section. What he really has to 
deny is that we know anything about the structure of the self. To maintain that 
our consciousness of ourselves yields no knowledge of how the self is constituted 
despite us knowing a lot about how it functions and must function, Kant has to 
proceed carefully. Picking his way through this minefield led him to some highly 
original insights into the nature of consciousness of self. 

In the first edition, Kant addressed issues about self-consciousness in the part 
of CPR that he wrote last, the chapter on the paralogisms of pure reason. The 
chapter on the paralogisms is the first of the three parts of Kant’s second criti¬ 
cal project. (The other two concern free will [among other things] and God.) TD 
contains most of what Kant had to say about synthesis and unity, but it says little 
about consciousness of self. Indeed, Kant seems to have achieved a stable posi¬ 
tion on self-consciousness only as late as this chapter. Certainly his position was 
not stable in TD. Even his famous term for consciousness of self, ‘I think’, occurs 
for the first time only in the introduction to the chapter on the paralogisms. His 
targets are claims that we know how the mind is structured. It was in the course of 
mounting this attack that he made the deep-running observations about conscious¬ 
ness of self just noted. He made little of these insights; indeed, he may not have 
recognized their importance, but he advanced a number of major theses about 
consciousness of self. 

For the second edition, Kant rewrote both TD and the chapter on the paralo¬ 
gisms, leaving only their introductions intact. In the course of doing so, he moved 
the topic of consciousness of self from the chapter on the paralogisms to the new 
TD. The new version of the paralogisms chapter is then built around a different 
and, so far as mind is concerned, much less interesting strategy. The relationship 
between the old and new versions of the chapters is complicated (Brook 1994, 
chapter 9). Here I simply note that the underlying doctrine of the mind does not 
seem to change very much. 
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Against many others, including Christian Wolff, Kant held that consciousness 
of self comes in two forms: consciousness of oneself and one’s psychological 
states in inner sense and consciousness of oneself via acts of apperception. Kant’s 
term for the former was ‘empirical self-consciousness’. A leading term for the lat¬ 
ter was ‘transcendental apperception’ (TA). As we saw, Kant used the term ‘TA’ 
in two different ways: as a name for a faculty of synthesis and as a name for what 
he also referred to as the ‘I think’ - namely, one’s consciousness of oneself as 
subject. Consider this passage from the Anthropology , in which Kant clearly dis¬ 
tinguishes the two kinds of consciousness of self: “the “I” of reflection contains 
no manifold and is always the same in every judgment. . . Inner experience, on 
the other hand, contains the matter of consciousness and a manifold of empirical 
inner intuition” (1798, Ak. VII: 141-142, his emphases). 

The two kinds of consciousness of self have different sources. The source of 
empirical self-consciousness is what Kant called inner sense or, roughly, intro¬ 
spection. We are aware of the ‘I’ of apperception via acts of synthesizing judg¬ 
ment, synthesizing actions. Here is a passage from the Anthropology in which the 
two are contrasted: 

Inner sense is not pure apperception, consciousness of what we are doing; 
for this belongs to the power of thinking. It is, rather, consciousness of 
what we undergo as we are affected by the play of our own thoughts. 

This consciousness rests on inner intuition, and so on the relation of 
ideas (as they are either simultaneous or successive). 

(1798, Ak. VII: 161) 

Kant makes the same distinction, less clearly, in CPR: “the I that I think is distinct 
from the I that it, itself, intuits. . I am given to myself beyond that which is 
given in intuition, and yet know myself, like other phenomena, only as I appear to 
myself, not as I am” (B155). 

When we know ourselves as the object of a representation in inner sense, 
we “know even ourselves only ... as appearance” (A278; see B158), only ‘as 
I appear to myself, not as I am’. “Inner sense . . . represents to consciousness 
even our own selves only as we appear to ourselves, not as we are in ourselves. 
For we intuit ourselves only as we are inwardly affected [by ourselves]” (B153). 
In inner sense, if one is conscious of oneself only as one appears, not as one is, 
then when we seem to be directly conscious of features of ourselves, we have the 
same kind of consciousness of them as we have of things in general: we appear to 
ourselves to be thus and such, in just the way any other object appears to us. Most 
philosophers and psychologists have disagreed with this view of knowledge of the 
self, but Kant was deeply committed to it. It is entailed by his view that we know 
nothing as it is in itself. 

How do apperceptive acts of synthesizing give rise to consciousness of one¬ 
self? As the passage just quoted from the Anthropology indicates, one becomes 
conscious of an act of representing not by receiving intuitions but by doing the 
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representing: “synthesis. as an act ... is conscious to itself, even without 
sensibility” (B153); “this representation is an act of spontaneity. That is, it can¬ 
not be regarded as belonging to sensibility” (B132). Indeed, we are conscious of 
ourselves as subjects only by engaging in acts of representing. Acts of represent¬ 
ing are the representational base of awareness of self. No further representation is 
required. “Man,... who knows the rest of nature solely through the senses, knows 
himself also through pure apperception; and this, indeed, in acts and inner deter¬ 
minations which he cannot regard as impressions of the senses” (A546-B574). 

For Kant, the distinction between consciousness of oneself and one’s states by 
acts of synthesis, and consciousness of oneself and one’s states as objects of par¬ 
ticular representations is fundamental. When one is conscious of oneself by cog¬ 
nitive and perceptual acts, one is conscious of oneself as spontaneous, rational, 
self-legislating, and free - as the doer of deeds, not a passive receptacle for rep¬ 
resentations: “I exist as an intelligence which is conscious solely of its power of 
combination” (B158-B159), of “the activity of the self’ (B68) (Sellars, 1970-1; 
Pippin, 1987). 

However, consciousness of the I of reflection raises a knotty problem. By the 
second edition, Kant came to see how implausible it would be to maintain that 
one has no consciousness of oneself - one’s real self - when one is conscious 
of oneself as the subject of one’s experience and agent of one’s acts. In the 2nd 
edition, he reflects this sensitivity as early as B68; at B153, he goes so far as to 
say that there is an apparent contradiction between knowing things - including 
oneself - only as they appear and the consciousness that one has of one’s real self. 
Yet, for him consciousness of self by apperceptive acts cannot yield knowledge 
of oneself as one is. 

Among other things, such knowledge could put immortality in reach of the¬ 
ory and evidence, where, Kant thought, it would fare badly. Retaining belief in 
immortality (continuity as oneself beyond death) as an article of faith was crucial 
for Kant because he viewed it as a foundation of morality. As immortality goes, 
so goes morality. Kant had a powerful motive for maintaining that one does not 
know oneself as one is. Nevertheless, he believed that one is conscious of one’s 
real self. 

Indeed, he had more than one powerful motive for denying knowledge of self. 
When we are conscious of ourselves as subjects and agents by acts of apperceiving, 
we appear to ourselves to be not only personally continuous with the subject of 
earlier experiences - which opens the way to immortality - but we also appear as a 
substance, and as simple, not a system of components of any kind. If any of these 
appearances could be justified, his view that we have no knowledge of the self as 
it is would be in jeopardy. He has to show that these appearances do not reveal or 
certainly need not reveal the self as it is. Doing so was the main aim of his attacks 
on the second and third paralogisms. Kant’s response is ingenious, as we will see. 

Kant justified his distinction between consciousness of self and knowledge of 
self by focusing on reference to self. According to Kant, reference to oneself as 
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subject is a consciousness of self in which “nothing manifold is given” (B135). 
By this kind of reference, in which we gain this consciousness of self, we denote 
but do not represent ourselves (A382). As Kant puts it in a crucial passage: “In 
attaching ‘I’ to our thoughts, we designate the subject only transcendentally . . . 
without noting in it any quality whatsoever - in fact, without knowing anything of 
it either directly or by inference” (A355). 

Put in more contemporary terms, the idea is that the referential machinery 
used to obtain consciousness of self as a subject requires no identifying (or other) 
ascription of properties to oneself. This idea anticipates by two hundred years 
Shoemaker’s (1968) self-reference without identification and Perry’s (1979) 
essential indexical. The former is the idea that in certain kinds of consciousness of 
self, one can be conscious of something as oneself without identifying it (or any¬ 
thing) as oneself via properties that one ascribes. The latter is the idea that in such 
cases, the first-person indexical pronoun involved (I, me, my, or mine) cannot be 
analysed out in favour of anything else, in particular, anything description-like. 

If reference to self takes place without ‘noting any properties’ of oneself, the 
consciousness that results will have some special features. The most important 
feature is that in this kind of consciousness of self, one is not, or need not be, 
conscious of any properties of oneself, certainly not any particular properties. 
One has the same consciousness of self no matter what else one is conscious of - 
thinking, perceiving, laughing, being miserable, or whatever. Kant expressed the 
thought this way: “through the ‘I’, as simple representation, nothing manifold is 
given” (B135). And this: “the I that I think is distinct from the I that it. . . intu¬ 
its. ..; I am given to myself beyond that which is given in intuition” (B155). On 
Kant’s view, one need not use identifying properties, nor indeed properties of 
oneself of any kind, in order to refer to oneself as oneself. 

If reference to self is as transcendental designation says it is, that immediately 
yields the crucial distinction between consciousness of self and knowledge of 
self that Kant needs. There is a “bare ... consciousness of self [as one is]” that is 
“very far from being knowledge of the self’ (B158). Now he can allow that one 
is conscious of one’s real self rather than an appearance of self, and yet deny that 
such conscious of oneself yields any knowledge of oneself as one is. In the 1st 
edition, Kant further uses the idea of transcendental designation to explain how 
one can appear to oneself to be substantial, simple, and persisting without these 
appearances having to reflect how one actually is. The reason why one appears 
these ways is not that the self is some strange, sui generis entity. It is because of 
the kind of referring that one does when one becomes conscious of oneself as 
subject. 

The last of Kant’s new ideas about consciousness of self is unconnected to the ones 
that we have discussed so far. It is instead connected to the unity of consciousness. 
So far we have focused on individual representations. It is important to remember 
that for Kant, the representations that serve as the representational base of con¬ 
sciousness of oneself as subject are usually much bigger than that: they contain 
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multiple objects and multiple representations of objects tied together into what he 
called general experience: 

When we speak of different experiences, we can refer only to the various 
perceptions, all of which belong to one and the same general experience. 

This thoroughgoing synthetic unity of perceptions is the form of experi¬ 
ence; it is nothing less than the synthetic unity of appearances in accord¬ 
ance with concepts. 

(A110) 

The claim is that when we are conscious of ourselves as a subject, we are con¬ 
scious of ourselves as the “single common subject” (A350) of a number of rep¬ 
resentations. What Kant likely had in mind is captured in a remark of Bennett’s 
(1974, p. 83): to think of myself as a plurality of things is to think of my being con¬ 
scious of this plurality, “and that pre-requires an undivided me .” It is not optional 
that I think of myself as one subject across a variety of experiences (A 107). 

5. Shorter discussions 

We have now examined all the major discussions of the mind in CPR. The work 
contains some other, shorter discussions - discussions that remained the same in 
both editions. The appendix on what Kant called Leibniz’s amphiboly contains 
the first explicit discussion of an important general metaphysical notion: numeri¬ 
cal identity (being one object at and over time). It also contains the first argument 
in CPR for the proposition that sensible input is required for knowledge. Kant 
makes this claim many times, but assertion is not argument. The Second Antin¬ 
omy contains some interesting remarks about the simplicity of the soul, and there 
is a discussion of free will in the Solution to the Third Antinomy. The mind also 
appears a few times in the Doctrine of Method, particularly in a couple of glosses 
of the attack mounted against the paralogisms. 3 

In new material prepared for the second edition, we find a first gloss on the 
topic of self-consciousness as early as the Aesthetic (B68). The mind also appears 
in a new passage called the Refutation of Idealism, where Kant attempts to tie the 
possibility of one sort of consciousness of self to consciousness of permanence 
in something other than ourselves, in a way he thought to be inconsistent with 
Berkeleian idealism. This new Refutation of Idealism has often been viewed as 
a replacement for the argument against the fourth paralogism of the first edition. 
There are problems with this interpretation, the most important of which is that 
the second edition still has a separate discussion of the fourth paralogism (B409). 

6. Empirical study of the mind 

Kant primarily used the method of transcendental argument to study the mind. But 
what did he think of the empirical study of the mind? Here he had strong and not 
entirely consistent views. 
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The only empirical method for doing psychology that Kant discussed was 
introspection and he had little respect for it. The key text is in The Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Science. There Kant tell us that “the empirical doctrine 
of the soul . . . must remain even further removed than chemistry from the rank 
of what may be called a natural science proper” (Ak. IV:471). (In Kant’s defence, 
there was no unified theory of chemical reactions in his time.) The contents of 
introspection, or, to use his term, inner sense, cannot be studied scientifically for 
at least five reasons. 

First, the contents of inner sense cannot be quantified because they have only 
one universal dimension and are only represented to have one universal dimen¬ 
sion - namely, distribution in time. Thus no mathematical model of them is pos¬ 
sible. Second, “the manifold of internal observation is separated only by mere 
thought”. That is to say, while the introspective observer distinguishes items of 
internal observation one from another, there are no real distinctions among these 
items themselves. Third, these items “cannot be kept separate” in a way that 
would allow us to connect them again “at will.” By this Kant presumably meant, 
at will according to the dictates of a developing theory. Fourth, “another thinking 
subject [does not] submit to our investigations in such a way as to be conformable 
to our purposes” (Ak. IV:471). The only thinking subject whose inner sense one 
can investigate is oneself. Finally, and most damningly, “even the observation 
itself alters and distorts the state of the object observed” (Ak. IV:471). Indeed, 
introspection can be bad for the health: it is a road to “mental illness” (Tlluminism 
and Terrorism’, 1798, Ak. VII: 133; see 161). 

We might agree with these critical remarks. It is unclear, however, why Kant did 
not so much as mention what he called anthropology as a more promising empiri¬ 
cal method, given that he gave lectures on the topic most years and wrote a book 
about it. Indeed, in that book (the Anthropology), he says that both self-observa¬ 
tion and observation of others are sources of anthropology (Ak. VII: 142-143). 

In any case, according to Kant, all forms of empirical psychology suffer a cru¬ 
cial limitation: they cannot yield necessary truths about the mind. In the light of 
this limitation, he urged that we study the mind via the transcendental method 
using transcendental arguments. In this way, we study what the mind must be like 
and what capacities and structures it must have if it is to represent things as it does. 

7. Kant and contemporary cognitive research 

I close by returning to the question of Kant’s relationship to contemporary cogni¬ 
tive research. Despite Kant being largely non-empirical, some of his most char¬ 
acteristic doctrines about the mind are now built into the foundations of cognitive 
science, as we saw. Yet, some of his other doctrines have played little or no role. 
Consider the two forms of Synthesis of Recognition in a Concept. The phenom¬ 
enon he had in mind in the first kind of synthesis is now widely studied as a form 
of binding. Indeed, Anne Treisman’s (1980) three-stage model of binding is simi¬ 
lar in all three stages to Kant’s three stages of synthesis. According to Treisman 
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and her colleagues, object recognition proceeds by way, first, of feature detection; 
then location of features on a map of locations; and finally, integration and iden¬ 
tification of objects under concepts. This picture is similar to Kant’s three-stage 
model of apprehension of features, association of features (reproduction), and 
recognition of integrated groups of features under concepts (A98-A106). How¬ 
ever, Kant’s second kind of recognition under concepts - the activity of tying 
multiple representations together into a global representation (A 106-114) - has 
received little attention. 

The same was true until recently concerning the unity of consciousness. How¬ 
ever, in the past twenty years, the unity of consciousness has reappeared in the 
research agenda and there are now hundreds of papers, a number of collections, 
and a complete, substantial monograph (Bayne, 2010) on the topic. However, 
Kant’s claims that a certain form of synthesis and certain links among the contents 
of experience are required for unity have remained unexplored in cognitive sci¬ 
ence, though a few philosophers have done some work on them (Brook, 2004). 
The same is true of Kant’s views on consciousness of self. Cognitive science has 
paid almost no attention to non-ascriptive identification of self and the idea of the 
essential indexical. A few philosophers have worked on these issues, too, appar¬ 
ently without being aware of Kant’s contribution (some of the most important 
recent work is collected in Brook & DeVidi, 2001). 

8. Conclusion 

While the dominant model of the mind in contemporary cognitive science is Kan¬ 
tian, some of his most distinctive contributions have not been assimilated into it 
(Brook, 2004). 4 


Notes 

1 ‘A’ before a page number means that the passage is in the first edition, ‘B’ in the second 
edition. *=’ means that the passage occurs in both editions, though the page-numbering 
changed. 

2 A famous footnote in The Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science (Ak. 
IV:474fn.) is Kant’s best-known comment on this issue. 

3 A784=B812ff is perhaps the most interesting. 

4 This chapter draws on but goes far beyond Brook (2013). Thanks to Paul Guyer, Paul 
Raymont, Rick DeVidi, Julian Wuerth, Kirsta Anderson, and Becko Copenhaver for 
very helpful comments on earlier drafts. 
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